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SI QUIS OMNINO FIGMENTIS DELECTETUR, IS SI PRUDENTER 

EFFINGAT PII VIRI SIMULACRUM, QUOCUNQUE NOMINE 

EX IP8IS C9RI8TI DECRETIS, SIC UT PRIMUM CHRISTIAN* PIE- 
TATIS VIM PENITU8 HABEAT COGNITAM ET PER8PECTAM, DEINDE 
SCITE ILLIUS EXPR1MAT IMAGINEM, IS MIHI FORTA88E TOLER- 
ABITUR. ETIAMSI QUANTUMVIS OEHME IflTOREM AC LUCBM 
EFFINGAT ARTIFEX, CERTE NATIVAM GEMMA VIM NUNQUAM 
ASSEQUITUR IMITATIO. 

ERA8MUS. 
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THOMAS ELLAMES WITHINGTON, ESQ. 
OF CULCHETH HALL, 

IN THE COUNTY OF LANCASTER. 



My dear Sir, 

When I consider your rank and in- 
fluence in society, and the principal characters in my 
work, I can see no impropriety in availing myself of 
your kind permission to dedicate these humble pages 
to you. I am willing to think that you may view 
them, even in future years, when the writer has past 
beyond the boundaries of mortality, with no small 
interest, as containing the sentiments and wishes of 
one who, whatever his faults and imperfections were, 
honestly laboured to promote the temporal and eter- 
nal' happiness of his fellow-creatures. 

So far as the tale is concerned, the book is by no 
means valuable or interesting. The machinery, such 
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as it is, has only been adopted for the communication 
of the sentiment. As to fiction in sacred matters, I 
lean to the "fortasse tolerabitur" of Erasmus: I 
have therefore totally disregarded incident. If the 
work had been published as it was written several 
years ago, it would have had more of narrative and 
description ; but in preparing it for the press, I have 
only preserved so many of the chapters, and so much 
of the sentiment, as I was unwilling to destroy. 
Most of the chapters, if I am not mistaken, contain 
observations which deserve general consideration, 
and from which solid advantage may be derived by 
those who read for moral improvement. A single 
hint or remark is sometimes far more valuable than 
a prolix dissertation. 

In the present state of society we are all called 
upon to do what we can for the good of men both as 
moral and social agents. I have employed some of 
my hours in putting pages before the public which I 
deemed suitable to the peculiar character of our day; 
such, I trust, as are calculated, through the blessing 
of God upon them, to do some little good. But if to 
write, well is something, to live well is certainly a far 
better thing. He may do good service to religion who 
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uses his pen well in its behalf; but I am decidedly of 
opinion that he does much better service to it, who 
shines in society as an example of its influence. 

Much blame is in our day cast upon the Clergy ; 
and much of that blame may be just : I have no he- 
sitation in saying, that I think it to be so. We have, 
I fear, been too regardless of our awful office, and of 
our peculiar character. We have, I fear, been too 
secular in our thoughts, our spirit, and our conduct. 
It is to be hoped that we shall lay the subject to 
heart. 

But I must say, and am bold to maintain, that the 
Gentry of our land, as it relates to the great cause of 
national piety and virtue, have been scarcely less 
faulty than the Clergy of our land. If the opulent 
and conspicuous men of the country be thoughtless; 
frivolous, gay, and dissolute, or if they be tame, su- 
pine, and inefficient characters, how can they exone- 
rate themselves from the charge of having done evil, 
or of having done no good, in society ? 

We have among us the pride of intellect in our 
day ; and we have among us the pride of wealth and 
rank : but have we among us, as a Christian people 
ought to have, any thing like a wise, serious, manly. 
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and decided attention to those sentiments, principles, 
and rules, by which we ought to be governed? 
Where much pride exists, much moral good cannot 
be expected. Under the influence of this deadly 
principle we virtually cast off religion, and thus we 
become worldly, sensual, vain, and gay. 

The application of these ideas to the present state 
of society, would require a volume, and not a cursory 
paragraph of this sort. But after we had minutely 
examined the conduct and habits of the influential 
part of the community, what would the conclusion be 
at which we should arrive ? That if the Clergy as a 
body have foiled in their duties,* the Gentry as a body 
have failed in their duties. Bright examples of real 
excellence are most undoubtedly to be found among 
the clergy and the laity ; but if the Clergy are to be 
censured, let those also be censured who are offenders 
as well as they. In speaking thus freely, I only 
plead for justice. It is high time for the Clergy to 
look to themselves ; and is it not high time for the 
Gentry to look to themselves ? Recrimination is of 
no use ; let us all consider facts ; let us all consider 
our- duties ; and let us all heartily engage in the per- 
formance of them. 
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It is of no moment how I, or any one else, may 
indulge in our sentimental moods, and endeavour to 
improve the world by our speculation. The loftiest 
thoughts of our minds, and the finest paragraphs of 
oratory that we may write, are of no value but as 
they lead to action. Our happiness and our prospe- 
rity, in a moral point of view, whether we regard in- 
dividuals, families, or nations, do not depend so much 
upon what we know or upon what we are able to say, 
as upon what we are, and upon our line or course 
of practical proceeding. 

Let the mansion of any Country Gentleman be 
known in its district to be the house of piety and 
virtue, of order and benevolence, of good plans and 
performances ; and such a mansion will diffuse around 
it a powerful influence in favour of all that is lovely 
and of good report. What we want is a sound moral 
reformation ; religion properly regarded by our Gen- 
try as well as by our Clergy ; on the six days of the 
week, as well as on the seventh ; in the house of man, 
as well as in the house of God. However the reader 
of my pages may feel on the subject, I must beg 
leave to say, that he only is the wise and happy man 
who seriously considers the subject, and engages 
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without delay in doing what God, what his own rea- 
son and conscience, and what his Country require 
him to do. " O that I had lived to God and religion 
as I have lived for the world and vanity !" is an aw- 
ful reflection for any one in the last hour. 

This dedication is sufficient to show you, that my 
work, though it must be called a tale, is a serious 
and grave performance : as such I should wish it to 
be read. You are yet young : but old age will come ; 
and when it does come, may you have the testimony 
of your own conscience, that you have through life 
adorned and benefited society by attending to all that 
is sound in religion, lovely in benevolence and virtue, 
and useful in active exertions. Such is the sincere 
wish and prayer of, 

My Dear Sir, 

Your faithful Minister and Friend, 
JOSEPH JONES. 

NKWCHURCH PARSONAGE, 

April, 1833. 
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OSBORNE; 

OR, A TALE FOR THE TIMES. 
CHAP. I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Ye who prefer the plain delineation of human life 
to the ingenious inventions of fancy ; the maxims of 
truth to the effusions of sensibility ; the language of 
the sober mind to the rhapsody of the excited heart ; 
and what may give permanent instruction to what 
only administers a transient delight; peruse with 
candour the pages of Osborne. 

As our subject is of a moral nature, we shall en- 
gage in no description of scenery : imagination will 
readily supply this omission of poetical prose. The 
reader may fix the residence of Osborne wherever he 
pleases, in the east or west, in the north or south, at 
the foot of a mountain, on the margin of a river, or 
in the midst of a lovely valley. 

Osborne could boast of illustrious ancestors, of 
ample wealth, and of that respectability which virtue 
and integrity never fail to confer. He sometimes 

B 
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2 CHAPTER I. 

delighted to trace bis pedigree to remote ages ; to 
trace out the different ramifications of his family ; 
and to expatiate on the loyalty of some of his ances- 
tors, and on the ability of others. He frequently 
concluded his genealogical survey with the avowal, 
that the Osbornes bad been honourable men, and 
that history recorded nothing against them which 
required elaborate defence or ingenious apology. A 
man without honour and virtue is only the shadow 
of a man — this was the maxim which he often ad- 
vanced ; and he frequently repeated the noble lines of 
a poet ; 

Honour's a sacred tie ; the law of kings ; 

The noble soul's distinguishing perfection ; 

That aids and strengthens virtue, where it meets her, 

And imitates her actions, where she is not : 

It ought not to be sported with. 

Several portraits of the family adorned the walls of 
a spacious room. Some of them were valuable, as 
curious specimens of our earliest artists : but all of 
them were invaluable in the estimation of Osborne, 
as being the faithful representations of the upright and 
worthy of other days. Here he would often entertain 
his son with narratives and anecdotes about his pro- 
genitors, and inculcate lessons of honour, virtue, and 
prudence, as he directed his attention to one portrait 
after another. In all the events of life, he would say 
to him, carefully maintain unspotted integrity : only 
great occasions call forth great virtues ; but at all 
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times true virtue is the true nobility of man ; adopt 
no opinion and perform no action that would have put 
a blush on the face of an Osborne. 

It was not difficult to discover in Osborne the in- 
fluence of pride. Conscious of superiority in many 
respects to most around him, he often exhibited that 
severity which inspired awe, that dignity which forbad 
familiarity, and that dogmatism which prohibited a 
freedom of debate. He was feared rather than loved, 
and respected rather than admired. 

Time, however, one great tamer and softener of 
human character, took away much of his asperity as 
he advanced in life ; and as he became more liable 
and gentle, he won affection without losing esteem. 
He was aware of the change, and was often heard to 
repeat the beautiful line of a Roman poet, 

Lenior et melior fis accedente senect&. 

The loss of his wife, an amiable and excellent lady, 
made a strong impression on his heart, and a percept- 
ible alteration in his conduct. She was gentle and 
condescending, humane and benevolent ; and the Te- 
collection of her virtues dwelt npon his mind with a 
salutary effect. She was loved and esteemed by all 
who knew her. She spoke of religion with freedom 
and openness ; and she taught her children, with soli- 
citude and tenderness, to fear God and to keep his com- 
mandments. Her Bible, her Prayer Book, and some 
volumes of a devotional kind, were never viewed by 

b2 
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Osborne after her decease without peculiar emotion* 
The marks of her pencil showed the passages which 
had been most interesting to her, and to these he often 
turned, both to indulge and solace his grief, with live- 
ly feelings. 

It must, however, be observed, that religion did 
not obtain that attention in the family of Osborne to 
which it is entitled. The Bible indeed was occasion- 
ally read, and the Sunday was in some degree re- 
spected : but a strong prejudice was cherished against 
what was denominated enthusiasm. Philosophy and 
morality were highly extolled; order and decorum 
were highly approved: but modern evangelism, as 
Osborne called it, was considered as inimical to Church 
and State. The theology of the pious Rector of the 
parish was often the subject of severe animadversion ; 
and he generally chose to worship where his mind was 
not disturbed by any offensive tenets. There is a 
school of divines, he would say, which I can admire, 
for they do not degrade man or lead to enthusiasm ; 
their spirit is not morose, and their maxims are not 
severe and rigid ; they were men of strong minds, of 
•deep erudition, and of rational piety. 

Such had Osborne been as to this important sub- ' 
ject during many years ; but at the period when our 
history begins he was become far more candid and 
moderate. He hesitated where he had formerly dog- 
matized : he was silent where he had formerly been 
voluble in language : he was gentle and mild where 
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he had been censorious and harsh. But he still re- 
tained his prejudices : faith was, in his view, destruc- 
tive of good works ; and although the advocates of it 
might be commended for their zeal and intentions, 
yet they could only be regarded as mistaken innova- 
tors. 

Henry, his only son, had been educated at home 
by a private tutor ; the education of the daughters, 
Maria and Eliza, had been conducted by an able go- 
verness under the' careful superintendence of their 
mother. We shall not detain the reader by descant- 
ing here on the momentous subject of education, or 
by detailing the notions of Osborne respecting it. 
He was a man of study and observation, and valued 
intellectual attainments at their full worth. No one 
maxim, he would say, can be laid down for the edu- 
cation of children : it must be regulated by a proper 
regard to their capacity, inclination, and prospect in 
life : but that education is best which gives the largest 
measure of sound and useful knowledge without im- 
pairing moral principles and feelings. Knowledge, 
he would emphatically add, is valuable, but morality 
is essential, 

Osborne had seen more than half a century when 
he found himself, by the loss of his wife, a compara- 
tively lonely being. A soft shade of pensiveness was 
cast about him, which he did not aim to dissipate by 
the frigid maxims of philosophy, or by the mirth of 
festivity. His natural feelings were animated and 
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tender, and he keenly felt his bereavement. His 
children were now made his chief companions, and he 
seldom wished for any society but theirs and that of 
the tutor* They were equally dutiful and affectionate, 
and eagerly sought means to brighten and gladden 
each revolving hour. He watched with delight the 
development of their amiable qualities ; and his lan- 
guage and conduct gave them abundant proof of his 
paternal regard. The Hall was still in most respects 
a happy abode : there was not in it the liveliness and 
brilliance of former years, but there was tranquillity 
and chastened joy : if the splendour of noon had pass- 
ed away,- yet the evening was mild and lovely. 

Henry would at first sight have been pronounced 
By every one an interesting youth : familiar acquaint* 
ance with him would have led to high esteem. He 
was sedate, but not dull ; cheerful, but not trifling. 
His conversation was easy, and not formal ; and free, 
without frivolity. His manners were elegant without 
affectation. He had read much, and his language 
showed the scholar without the pedant. He treated 
his superiors with respect, his equals With friend- 
liness and discretion, and his inferiors with kindness. 
Those who knew him best were the warmest in their 
eulogies ; and it was often predicted, in sanguine 
terms, that he would be an honour to his family, and 
an ornament in society. 

He was often pronounced by many to be a good 
young man 5 and the brightest expressions that in* 
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genuity could devise were often summoned forth to 
describe the excellence of his heart, and the propriety 
of his conduct. Some, however, affected to regret 
that he was not better known ; and a suspicion was 
frequently hinted, that, from the retired habits of the 
family, this charming youth would be deprived of the 
innocent enjoyments adapted to his years, and might 
form those limited views and that unsocial spirit 
which would be injurious to him in future life. It 
was to be lamented, they said, that such qualities, 
which fitted him to shine with splendour in the ele- 
gant circles of life, should be buried in obscurity. 

Those, we observe, who are conversant with divine 
wisdom will form a different estimate of his character. 
They will duly appreciate all that was amiable in his 
disposition and proper in his behaviour ; but they 
will distinguish between the virtues of nature and 
education and the principles which are derived from 
a higher source. TheJP cannot yet discover m the 
Osbornes any right apprehension, in a religious view, 
of truth and error, of good and evil. Whatever laud- 
able qualities they possessed, they could lay no 
claim to those which shed on man an imperishable 
lustre. Adorned with many pleasing accomplish- 
ments, yet they had not walked into the paradise of 
sacred truth, and collected there those virtues which 
can never be found in the wilderness of the world. 
High in their own esteem, and honoured with the 
admiration of many, yet they were strangers to that 
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high order of excellence which is the glory and bliss 
of man in this preliminary state of being. 

Of the young ladies we shall only observe, that 
they were accomplished and amiable. As to their 
reading and amusements, they principally delighted 
in what was accounted rational ; for, guided by the 
solidity of judgment and the correctness of taste, they 
turned away from that which was empty and frivolous 
as unworthy of the attention of intelligent creatures. 
Maria was sedate and retired, calm in temper* and 
considerate in conversation: Eliza was lively and 
volatile, and she often spoke in her ardour what she 
was compelled to retract in her thoughtful moments. 

The Osbornes had never been unsocial, but they 
had never rioted in dissipation and gaiety. Their re- 
lations and neighbours were their principal visitors. 
By some who sought for pleasure in a perpetual round 
of entertainments, or in periodical migrations to the 
metropolis, they were often rallied as the recluses of 
the hermitage. But Osborne was a man of cultivated 
mind ; and if his house were without guests, or if the 
day were cloudy, he could pass his hours in the 
library with pleasure and profit over the speculations 
of philosophy or the records of history. I can fin4, 
he would sometimes observe, but little satisfaction 
in the society of men whose words are without ideas, 
or whose ideas are without weight. After the loss of 
his wife he became still more domestic and retired, 
and much of every day was generally spent in the 
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solitude of his study and in the pleasing society of 
his parlour. 

Such were the Osbornes ; other characters will be 
introduced to the reader as we proceed ; but if he 
feel no interest for our principal personages, let him 
close the volume, and turn to the perusal of one that 
is more congenial to his taste. He may already see 
that our tale is one of private life ; and if he be 
anxious to be astonished by the marvellous, to be 
thrown into raptures by the animated, and to be 
amused by the intricate, surprising, and curious, he 
will undoubtedly find nothing in the pages of Os- 
borne to meet his wishes and gratify his feelings. 
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HENRY ASSOCIATES WITH THE GAYi 

Several of the neighbouring gentlemen with their 
sons were invited to dine at the Hall. The young 
men, it was presumed, would be the acquaintance of 
Henry in future life. Such a meeting seldom pro- 
duces much that is remarkable. It commonly im- 
plies little more than the expenditure of so much 
time in the gratification of appetite, in the exhibition 
of formal politeness, and in the effusion of ceremo- 
nious language. The intellect is scarcely roused from 
a state of dormancy ; the moments pass in frivolous 
remarks and petty attentions ; but this, it may be 
observed, is what forms — a pleasant day, or a plea- 
sant visit. 

The conversation of the seniors was 1 , of course, 
about family matters, national affairs, and local inci- 
dents. With the juniors the scene was continually 
shifting : questions and assertions, brief retrospects 
and gay anticipations, jest and laughter, prevailed in 
rapid succession. 

The company broke up in the evening, but not 
before Henry had received from the old and the young 
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many warm invitations. His behaviour had been 
strictly observed, and his expressions attentively 
heard. Many on their return home were loud in 
his praise ; but some did not spare their censures. 
The greater part accounted him modest and sensible; 
an agreeable and well-informed youth ; from whom 
much might in due time be expected. A few looked 
upon him as being too formal and sedate. 

Osborne, Henry, and the Tutor were now alone ; 
and Henry ventured to remark, I should have been 
ashamed to have acted as some of the company have 
done. How can young gentlemen associate together 
for so many hours in such a frivolous manner ? Tales 
of the past and dreams of the future, the achievements 
of a horse or of a dog, the character of a groom or of 
a huntsman, were the principal topics that animated 
their feelings or inspired their eloquence. 

You do not yet know the world, said Osborne : 
you must not expect that young men will examine 
the dogmata of philosophy, or solve the problems of 
science, in their ordinary conversation. A distinction 
must be made between the walks of elegant life and 
the groves of the academy. You may possibly find 
them more intelligent as you become more familiar 
with them. 

. Indeed, said Henry, I have only seen one for whom 
I can yet feel any thing like esteem* Wentworth was 
certainly very pleasant. He was sedate when others 
laughed without an adequate cause for laughter. He 
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was silent when others were clamorous. When he 
spoke, he showed information and judgment. 

I am not surprised, said the Tutor, that he should 
have obtained your favourable regard. He is a young 
man of knowledge and reflection : and the qualities 
of his heart correspond with those of his understanding. 
He who is familiar with the majesty of wisdom and 
the beauty of order, cannot be delighted with folly 
and confusion. He who knows a gem is not to be 
cheated with the glitter of a bauble. 

It gives me pleasure, said Osborne to his son, to 
see you observant and discriminating. You are now' 
rising into manhood, and you will select your com- 
panions, and visit them, as you And agreeable. You 
will soon correct some of your ideas by your inter- 
course with the living world. Books are invaluable : 
but there is another volume to be studied — Man ; 
and he that would study it with advantage must 
mingle with human beings. 

Henry retired for the night. He recalled to mind 
the remarks and repartees, the narratives and schemes 
which he had heard during the day. It is all frivolous 
and unsatisfactory ! he exclaimed : man is a rational 
being, but this is not rational conduct : but I will in- 
spect things more calmly and dispassionately, and see 
what my coevals are in the common course of life. 
A transient view may lead to false conclusions. The 
choice of companions should not be made in a moment. 

After a few days had elapsed he accompanied his 
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father to call on some of their acquaintance* But let it 
suffice to say, without being minute, that he soon be- 
came familiar with the young and the gay. He listen- 
ed to conversation in which he could not join, and he 
engaged in, amusements which he could not relish. 
He soon found, that, if he spoke of what was moral, 
he was laughed at as the little preacher; and if he 
made an allusion to literature, he was called the young 
doctor. He had too much sense, kindness, and po- 
liteness to be offended ; but he could not refrain from 
indulging the reflection, that those who laughed at 
him were the more laughable objects. But, said he 
to himself, it becomes no one to dwell with sportive 
feelings on empty minds and frivolous spirits. 

In Wentworth he found a pleasing exception to 
the majority of those with whom he conversed. Their 
tastes were similar. They read together many pages 
of useful literature. They often walked abroad, and 
diversified their conversation with references to botany 
and geology. The tree of the forest and the flower 
of the meadow, the undulating hill and the polished 
pebble, the ruminating animal in the pasture and the 
beautiful songster of the grove, afforded them objects 
on, which they descanted with delight. 

But the family of Wentworth was going to reside 
in a distant part of the kingdom, and the affectionate 
intimacy of Henry and young Wentworth was to be 
speedily terminated. This was to each of them a 
matter of deep regret. The sorrow of the young, 
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however, though keen is seldom of. long duration. 
Youth is the period of hope ; and the influence of hope 
is to make the future preponderate over the present. 
When Wentworth was gone, Henry felt considerable 
dejection; but his spirits soon recovered their na- 
tural tone, and he resolved to proceed in the investi- 
gation of character. 

Day passed after day, and week after week, in a 
succession of visits, and in the repetition of rural 
amusements. Henry observed fathers smiling on 
their sons, exulting in their achievements, apologising 
for their faults, and apparently recalling the days of 
their own youth as they viewed those of their children. 

When he returned home after such excursions he 
was seldom cheerful : he sometimes sighed, and some- 
times sat down in listless vacancy. He occasionally 
uttered a querulous sentence of inward dissatisfaction; 
and he frequently walked into the library, and wished 
that the days might return in which he had so de- 
lightfully conversed with the wise, the great, and the 
virtuous of other ages and of distant realms, 

Osborne observed his conduct, and watched the 
variations of his temper, with unceasing vigilance. 
His own behaviour towards him varied as he felt the 
pride of an Osborne, or the affection of a father. In 
his sterner moods he called his son nice, scrupulous, 
fastidious, and eccentric. But he soon discovered 
that this only drew around Henry deeper shades of 
gloom ; and then with paternal tenderness he era* 
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ployed his mind in devising schemes of activity or 
amusement, which might be more congenial to his 
taste. 

In the coarse of a year Henry had seen something 
of human life in his own circle. He had tasted the 
delights which so many seek with avidity, and refus- 
ed to drink any more of the delusive cup. At the 
close of that period he sat down, reviewed it with care, 
and deliberately pronounced it the most unhappy 
period of his life. 

He now sought to find at home what he could not 
find abroad. He laid it down as an oracle, that sa- 
tisfaction can never be found in the paths of folly and 
frivolity. The firm conviction was wrought in his 
mind, that the objects and pursuits of the thoughtless 
and the gay only serve to degrade the intellect, to 
deprave the taste, and consume time. 

He acted in agreement with his convictions. 
Though he was friendly and social, he soon found 
himself comparatively a lonely being. The fact 
was, the education of his coevals had been super- 
ficial, and they were under the dominion of their 
passions; but he had been accustomed to enquiry 
and reflection, and wished to be under the control of 
reason. They sought for happiness in gaiety and 
amusement ; and he expected to find it in the culti- 
vation of knowledge, and in the practice of virtue. 
Thus the objects and tastes of the two parties were 
entirely different: they were brought together, but 
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they were soon obliged to separate in rapidly diverg- 
ing lines ; for if we consult reason and conscience, 
if we attend to the dignity of our nature as intelligent 
and moral beings, impaired and perverted as our fa- 
culties are — and this is precisely what Henry did — 
we shall soon discover the emptiness and vanity of 
a life that is spent in the chase of shadows. 
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THE OPERATIONS OF REASON. 

The evening was serene and lovely; the hills and 
vales, the trees and flowers, were bathed in the mild 
effulgence of the descending sun. The aspect of the 
scene was well calculated to banish sadness from the 
breast, and to fill it with tranquil joy. But the forms 
and hues of external nature, however they may soothe 
the heart, cannot long suspend the workings of our 
troubled emotions. Strong perceptions of moral good 
and of moral evil are not to be much affected by any 
combination of material things. 

The world approve ! what is the world to me 1 
The conscious mind is its own awful world. 

Henry was generally disposed to derive the purest 
pleasure from the contemplation of the visible uni- 
verse. He was capable, from education and taste, of 
relishing the charms of scenery. He had carefully 
studied books of Natural Philosophy; and if he 
were not qualified to make discoveries himself, yet 
he could enjoy the discoveries of others. 

But Henry felt in himself a secret spring of infe- 
licity. There was something which he did not grasp ; 
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and, amiable as he was, he was not happy. There 
was an internal vacuity which could not be filled up 
by any thing that had been yet presented to him. 
He sat down beneath the branches of an aged oak to 
ruminate on various subjects, to discover the cause of 
his discontent, that he might renounce it if it were 
unreasonable, or remove it by some proper remedy if 
it were not fictitious. 

My father, said he, is indulgent: he grants my re- 
quests, and even anticipates my wishes. He consults 
my happiness, and imposes upon me no harsh re- 
straint. I am alive to his kindness, and cannot re- 
proach myself with being ungrateful or disobedient. 

I am now in the morning of life, and my time is 
at my own disposal. Man is born for contemplation 
and for action ; and he cannot be happy whose mind 
is vacant and whose hands are unemployed. But 
contemplation and action, to produce felicity, must 
be wisely directed. My former associates accounted 
me too thoughtful and sedate; and I accounted 
them thoughtless and frivolous. The happiness of 
a rational being must be itself rational. The foun- 
tain whose waters are clear and perennial remains 
yet undiscovered. To be happy, I must be active : 
I must have proper employment both for my intellect 
and my hands. 

I have associated with the gay: I have shared 
their amusements and sat down at their feasts, while 
every heart but my own beat with delight, and every 
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eye but my own sparkled with gladness. I have 
listened to their conversation, involuntarily laughed 
at their merriment, and applauded as wit what had 
neither point nor elegance. I remained with them, 
and put on the appearance of joy : I withdrew, and 
was sad. Happiness so superficial and evanescent 
cannot be happiness. The hours of such hilarity arc 
hours of dissipation ; and, when reason* resumes the 
throne, the retrospect is painful. Nothing remains 
for the votary of pleasure but to seek a new expe- 
dient, or to revel in scenes of which he has again and 
again experienced the vanity. 

Let the gay laugh, and let the grave frown ; but 
no real satisfaction is found in that course of life 
which reason condemns. Time, that invaluable trea- 
sure, which if it be lost is for ever lost, is easily dis- 
sipated in a round of amusement, revelry, and mirth. 
The great Giver of it can certainly have given it for 
no such purpose. There is neither pleasure nor 
profit in hearing remarks of no value, or in com- 
pelling die countenance to assume an appearance of 
joy in which' the heart does not participate. 

The life of my juvenile compeers is, in my esti- 
mation, as destitute of happiness as it is contrary to 
reason. They rove capriciously from one object to 
another ; but the second is as nugatory as the first. 
A rational and intelligent being must be capable of 
something of a higher order. In this conclusion 
I rest, before I "have formed habits of which I might 
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discover the evil when I had not the power to aban- 
don them. 

But whom,- in this unsettled state of mind, shall I 
consult ? If I speak to the Tutor, he will send me 
to Aristotle and Seneca, to Virgil and Horace. My 
father will tell me that I am scrupulous and senti- 
mental, that youth is the season for gladness, and 
that graver matters may he safely left to maturer 
years. My sisters will account me a strange being. 
My former companions I have renounced. I am 
left a solitary atom in the midst of society : I must 
examine what my resources are. 

The passions of the young are violent, and their 
reason is feeble : their experience is small, and their 
observation must be limited. It is a perilous thing, 
then, to form those determinations at such a period, 
with our unaided powers, which may give a com- 
plexion to the whole of life. But if it be hazardous 
to make a decision, must we resign ourselves to 
chance, and suffer ourselves to be carried wherever 
the stream may conduct us? Man has reason, and 
it is his duty to use it. He who cannot conduct his 
steps by the light of the sun, must be contented with 
the aid of a taper. If he err, the error of to-day, if he 
be cautious and teachable, may be corrected to- 
morrow. He who takes a wrong step inadvertently 
may retrace it without shame. He who follows his 
deliberate judgment will seldom be wrong, and he who 
is led by his passions will seldom be right* Why are 
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philosophers distinct from the multitude ? Is it not 
because they select better objects than they, and fol- 
low better guides ? Let me imitate the wise. 

No rational views and principles can make me 
austere, unsocial, and gloomy : but it must be a me- 
lancholy deviation from rational views- and principles 
to seek for happiness in a round of frivolities, where 
the majesty of the intellect and the best affections of 
the heart are entirely forgotten. To be a reasonable 
creature is to be governed by reason ; to choose 
what it sanctions, and to despise wjiat it condemns. 
Here is true philosophy. I am resolved to be a 
pupil of reason and conscience. 

As to my particular pursuits, I will determine them 
at leisure. They must be the pursuits of a being 
that is endowed with reason and intellect; who is 
capable of contemplating what is great and magni- 
ficent, and of enjoying what is pure and exquisite ; 
and who, whatever he was born to be, was not born 
to be a trifler. It is as mean as it is vicious to de- 
grade our nature by the gratification of .passions that 
ought to be controled. It is perverse to subordinate 
faculties which ought to preside, and which only 
render us preeminent agents in the scale of beings. 
It is noble, virtuous, and happy to endeavour to 
exalt our nature, to expand and refine our faculties, 
by the cultivation of useful knowledge, and the prac- 
tice of real goodness. 

I already feel that I am a different being. The 
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contemplation of what is great and good diffiises a 
delightful calm over the breast : and surely the stre- 
nuous pursuit of it must impart happiness. By the 
mere exertion of reason I have dissipated a host of 
gay and gloomy phantoms. My mind is consider- 
ably relieved : what have I now to do but to rise, to 
go away, and to fill my cup at the streams of happi- 
ness. 
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A HINT FROM THE TUTOR. 



Henry began to rejoice in the result of his medita- 
tions, as though he had made an important discovery ; 
and he would probably have proceeded to deliberate 
on future plans, if he had not been unexpectedly 
interrupted by the Tutor, who approached him. 
' You will soon, said the Tutor, be accounted a 
romantic being, wooing in solitude the inspiration of 
the Muses, or rioting in ideal felicity, disdaining that 
"which is the ordinary lot of mortals. 

You may indulge in raillery, said Henry, but I 
*am at present disposed to be serious : I feel more in- 
clined to listen to reason than to play with wit. 

Well then, said the Tutor, what say you to the 
Disputations of Cicero, or to the Odes of Horace. 

I have read them, said Henry, and when I wish 
to review them, it may be done in the study. Con- 
versation is what I wish at present. Tell me the 
result of your own Experience of human happiness. 
If you are happy, what makes you so? 

This, said the Tutor, is a common but important 
•subject. All men seek happiness, and yet few only, 
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I believe, are happy. As to myself, I am happy 1 
inasmuch as I am not miserable. The visions of 
fancy and the dreams of hope are splendid, but the 
real experience of human life does not correspond 
with them. Serious vicissitudes or petty vexations 
occur almost continually, and render the stream of 
time turbid. But it is far more easy to expatiate on 
the subject with fluency, than it is to advance any 
thing which is wise and useful. 

I have liberty, said Henry, and yet feel as much 
oppressed as if I were a slave. When I was daily 
engaged with you in the study of various books of 
literature, I felt no gloom, vacuity, or dissatisfaction. 
I have lately associated with the gay, and I have 
felt compelled to renounce their company. Must 
life be spent in the alternate succession of vanity and 
self-reproach ? I want proper companions and pro- 
per employments. 

These things, said the Tutor, are sources of happi- 
ness. The true liberty of man consists in subjection 
to salutary rules. Perhaps you are seeking what is 
not attainable ; or you may be pursuing an attain- 
able object in a wrong manner. The society which 
you lately had, certainly contributed nothing to your 
comfort. But why should you renounce literature ? 
Give employment to your mind : select a subject for 
your investigation in the ample field of science ; if it 
fail to make you happy, yet it will make you wiser. 
The experiment is harmless, and it may be beneficial. 
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What subject shall I select? said Henry with 
eagerness : the field is boundless ; determine my 
choice, and free me from the perplexity of doubt, 
hesitation, and delay. 

Write a poem, said the Tutor ; it is a sort of com- 
position which you may lay aside and resume at 
your pleasure : it will employ your mental faculties, 
and polish and refine your taste. 

The mention of a poem was gratifying to the 
aspiring mind of Henry, since it was a species of 
writing for which he had a strong partiality. He 
had not yet learned that there is a wide difference 
between the ardour of juvenile fancy and the true 
inspiration of genius ; that verse is the production of 
art, and poetry the gift of nature. He had already 
written verses which pleased his sisters, which were 
extolled by his friends, and which his father had 
sometimes condescended to approve : but he had not 
yet ventured to compose a poem which might weary 
him by its prolixity, or perplex him by the compli- 
cation of its parts. 

It will not be easy, said Henry, to write a poem 
that is really valuable : and by the verdict of ancient 
and modern critics, (and it cannot be safe to dispute 
the decision of the lawgivers in literature,) an infe- 
rior poem is but a contemptible production. I fear 
that I am not sufficiently familiar with Urania ; 

Angelical her gesture and her gait, 
Divinely sweet her speech and countenance : 
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Whose nine-fold voice does choicely imitate 
The harmonious music of heaven's nimble dance. 

You are a poet already, said the Tutor : it is true 
that we extol Virgil, yet we do not despise Lucan : 
but you will not be " anser inter olores." 

Poems of every description, said Henry, are con- 
tinually issuing from the press ; the grave and gay# 
the tender and elegant, the pleasing and animated ; 
but among all these authors, where is a poet to be 
found ? Will it not be rather presumptuous in me 
to attempt a thing in which so many have failed, and 
so few succeeded ? 

, I do not oppose, said the Tutor, the established 
canons of criticism ; nor do I question the justice of 
your own observations ; at the same time, nature has 
her linnets and her nightingales as well as her eagles- 
There are certainly other poets in the world besides. 
Homer and Milton. We do not know what our abi- 
lities are until we put them into exercise. He who 
attempts nothing can achieve nothing. Though you 
write, there will be no necessity to publish : if you 
find at last that you have failed, you will have ob- 
tained the benefit that so much labour must commu- 
nicate ; and you need not expose yourself to the laugh* 
ter of the sportive, or to the censure of the severe. 
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The mind of Henry had now accidentally received a 
new impression : the thought of writing a poem was 
cherished with fond delight : it soon absorbed his fa- 
culties, and filled his breast with that dreamy joy 
with which only persons of a poetical fancy are fa* 
-miliar, so that every other object was disregarded. 

Some days were spent in the selection of a subject 
on which he might exert his powers and exhaust his 
learning. He examined the history of Alexander the 
Great, of Scipio, of Constantine, of Mohammed, and 
of Charlemagne. These were for some hours ad- 
mired, and then for various reasons rejected. At 
length he fixed upon Alfred, because he was not only 
the ornament and boast of England and of royalty, 
but also of human nature* 

The hero was chosen, tn the next place he spent 
some time in considering the materials of which the 
poem was to be composed, the style in which it 
should be written, and the form which it should as- 
sume. 

It is perfectly easy, said Henry to himself, to ac- 
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cumulate language, to relate a transaction, and to 
sprinkle our pages with the flowers of fancy. When 
the subject is understood, and the feelings are alive, 
the words will flow with rapidity, which are easily 
placed by mechanical rules in the form of verse, and 
the enraptured author may smile on his poetical 
pages. But all that is written in the form of verse 
is not entitled to the name of poetry. 

He therefore resolved to examine with attention 
the volumes of the best critics, to learn the qualifi- 
cations that were requisite for his undertaking. When 
this preliminary work was completed, he proceeded 
to explore the earlier part of our annals, to study the 
mythology of the north, and to make himself ac- 
quainted with sentiments no longer retained, and with 
customs no longer practised. He soon became fa- 
miliar with Thor and Woden, and with all the mysteries 
of Valhalla. The remarks of Imlac on the qualifica- 
tions of a poet were constantly in his memory, and 
frequently on his lips : he saw the correctness of the 
sentiment, and he admired the beauty of the language. 
Common ideas, said Henry, in common language, 
though measured by feet, and interrupted by pauses, 
cannot constitute poetry. A true poet is no common 
character ; Horace is perfectly right ; 

Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior, atque os 
Magna sonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem. 

That only is poetry which is animated with life, and 
embellished with imagery; which fills the mind, 
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awakens the heart, and delights the imagination ; 
which is often reviewed, and always reviewed with 
new pleasure. Every thought must be noble, every 
line must have an allusion, every sentence must be 
music, and every page must shine with the light of 
knowledge and the colours of fancy. An old bard 
has justly observed, 

Each art is learned by art ; but poesy 
Is a mere heavenly gift ; and none can taste 
The dews that drop from Pindus plenteousry, 
If sacred fire have not his mind embraced* 

I consider my undertaking, accuse myself of teme- 
rity, and am almost dispirited : but certainly cowardice 
is no virtue. 

Full of such ideas, he delighted in solitary walks, 
now gazing on the various appearances of nature, 
and now reading the pages of his favourite poets. 
Milton was often in his hand : he recited his speeches 
with ardour ; he studied with care the structure of 
his verse : he now soared with him above the visible 
diurnal sphere, and now reposed in the bowers of 
Eden. 

Alfred was at length begun. He had arranged his 
materials ; he had contrived a machinery partly sa- 
cred and partly Gothic ; he had divided and subdi- 
vided his subject ; he had selected the leading cha- 
racters, and assigned to each of them his peculiar part : 
the principal and subordinate parts were so interwoven 
that there might be no confusion. When he reviewed 
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his plan 9 all the characters, transactions, and epi- 
sodes, he found that he could not confine himself 
to narrow limits. His hero must he exhibited as a 
man, a warrior, a king, a legislator, and a Christian ; 
and such a character would require a prolixity of 
narrative and delineation. But he saw no difficulty : 
labour would accomplish much, and perseverance 
would ensure him elevation to the pinnacle of fame. 
He forgot that a poem may be too long ; and that, 
if dulness disgusts, prolixity wearies, and forced and 
unnatural splendour soon produces satiety. The 
Spontaneous grandeur of a gifted mind may be imi- 
tated ; but such an imitation only shines with a' 
dazzling lustre on which the eye refuses to rest. 
• The poem of Alfred under the hand of the ardent 
and indefatigable Henry daily increased in bulk. 
To add and to expand were his delight : to blot out, 
correct, curtail, condense, and polish, were less agree" 
able parts of his work. He wrote with ease, and he 
read to his sisters in the evening what he had com- 
posed during the day : it is needless to observe, that 
they gave him the incense of praise and the name of 
a poet. 

In the structure of his verse he professedly imitated 
Milton, from whom also he took some of his lan- 
guage, and no small part of his machinery. The 
Speeches Were often very long; the heterogeneous 
machinery had not a good effect ; and amidst an im- 
posing display of knowledge and a fruitless waste of 
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words, Alfred was reduced to an ordinary character ; 
Ms attendants were as eloquent as himself; exerted 
the same valour in battle, and the same patience in 
suffering ; rose to the same magnificence, and shone 
in the same attractions. 

A considerable portion of the poem was at length 
completed by the juvenile bard ; and, by the request' 
of his father, it was sent for inspection to a friend on 
whose judgment he could rely* Osborne had no 
wish to see his son enrolled among the minstrels of 
the age, but he was anxious to keep him from incur* 
ring public ridicule and censure. 

The friend to whom the manuscript was sent began 
the examination of it with readiness : he was sur- 
prised at the learning which it displayed; he was 
pleased with the "spirit of morality and loyalty which 
breathed in every page ; .he was delighted with some 
paragraphs as eminently beautiful, and with some 
remarks as solid, and even profound. After he had 
read a few books he grew weary : he glanced over 
the pages, wrote his Opinion with candour, and 
returned the work. 

. Osborne was anxious to know, when the parcel 
arrived, what the decision of his friend was. After 
a few introductory sentences of a complimentary 
nature, the coOL and prudent Aristarchus proceeded 
to state the probability, that his son might obtain 
eminence as a poet at a future period, when his 
judgment was more mature, and his taste more exact. 
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Of the Poem of Alfred, he said that the plan was 
too extended and complicated; that the parts did 
not well cohere ; that Christian and pagan machinery 
were not consistent; that the speeches were too 
long ; and that the action, slowly developed, excited 
but little interest. The hero, he observed, was 
beheld without admiration, and lost sight of without 
any regret. The poem, he said, was truly creditable 
to the head and heart of its amiable and accomplished 
author, but would not, in its present state, obtain 
much circulation. He offered an apology for the 
freedom of his critical animadversions, and expressed 
his hopes that the gifted Henry might, in maturer 
life, produce a work that would secure for his brow 
an unfading laurel. 

Osborne read the letter alone, and then presented 
it to his son and daughters. He approved the ob- 
servations of his friend, and said that they were in 
agreement with his own views. Henry acquiesced ; 
Maria was silent ; Eliza felt something like vexation, 
and questioned the justice of the literary verdict. 

After all painful feelings had subsided, Henry 
reviewed his own work with the calmness and cold- 
ness of an impartial critic ; and after the scrutiny of a 
few hours, he saw enough to compel him to conclude, 
that his poem was the offspring of industry and not 
of genius ; a composition, and not a real poem. 

Dive day and night in the Castalian fount, 
Dwell upon Homer and the Mantuan Muse, 
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Climb night and day the double-topped mount, 

Where the Pierian learned Maidens use 

Take time enough, choose seat and season fit ; 
To make good verse at best advantage place thee ; 
Yet worthy fruit thou shalt not reap of it, 
For all thy toil, unless Minerva grace thee. 

He put up the books on a shelf, felt the greatest 
composure of mind, and congratulated himself on 
having performed a task which would remain a pri- 
vate monument of industry and toil, although it 
could be of no advantage to the countrymen of 
Alfred. 
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During the progress of the. poem, Osborne was 
pleased to see his son endeavouring to obtain intel- 
lectual eminence, although he did not wholly approve 
of his particular object, or of the intenseness with 
which it was pursued. He expected, however, that 
his mind would by some accident take a different 
turn. Had he been studying law, politics, or some 
branches of natural philosophy, it would have given 
him more satisfaction; but in his present pursuit 
there was much to commend, and but little to cen- 
sure. 

But poetry was now laid aside. The young aspi- 
rant undoubtedly felt some disappointment; but 
he comforted himself with the thought that he was 
now familiar with composition, and that in a future 
attempt he might be more successful. The time 
which he had spent in the society of the Muses had 
not changed any of his views ; he felt no desire to 
join the companions whom he had relinquished : all 
that he wanted was some new employment. 
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I am going, said Osborne to him one morning, to 
build a house on a neighbouring estate, and I shall 
commit the superintendence of it to you. I shall 
only require you to submit your plans to my inspec- 
tion. In many particulars you will be left entirely 
to your own judgment and taste. The building 
must be neat and substantial. While you attend to 
strength and convenience, you must gratify the eye 
of the spectator. A pleasant part of your work will 
be to lay out the grounds ; to depress what is high, 
and to elevate what is low ; to conceal what is tame, 
to unfold what is beautiful, and so to mould nature by 
the rules of art that she may appear in the most 
lovely form. You are young, and in distant years 
•you may look with delight on trees which you will 
•remember to have seen so small and feeble. The 
season will not yet admit your entering upon the 
work; but you may examine the situation, form 
your plans, study what it may be needful to study, 
and put things in a state of readiness. 

Henry forgot in a moment that he had been a poet, 
and rejoiced in the idea of being skilled in architecture 
and gardening. He soon withdrew from the pre- 
sence of his father, walked about the study in the 
gratifying tumult of feeling and imagination, and 
then composed himself to the sober and practical use 
of his faculties. 

Until the season of active employment arrived, he 
gathered all the information that he could, and filled 
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his portfolio with designs andplans. He sketched win- 
dows, doors, arches, and pillars according to the dif- 
ferent orders of architecture. In the arrangement of 
plantations he solicited the aid of his sisters, whose 
pencils were always at his command. 

At length the workmen were summoned to their 
post; weeks and months revolved; the building 
grew continually more lofty, and exhibited the genius 
of the architect and the skill of the workmen. Pas- 
sengers often stopped to view the edifice ; some were 
permitted to explore it more minutely ; and the ears 
of Henry were often gratified with exclamations of 
surprise and delight. 

While Henry was thus employed he seldom looked 
much into his own breast ; for he that is most en- 
cumbered with the affairs of the world, has least 
inclination to introspection. His mind was fully 
employed, and as the employment was harmless he 
felt no self-reproach. His former more refined and 
abstract contemplations were almost forgotten. Boast 
as we choose of the mighty energies of the soul, yet 
he who absorbs himself in the cares of life, impelled 
by avarice or ambition, will easily enfeeble his moral 
energies, and find it no difficult thing to forget all 
that is sublime and important in the spiritual and 
invisible world. To live in the world, and to be busy 
in its concerns, but yet to keep the mind disentangled, 
composed, free, and vigorous, is an achievement of 
no ordinary kind : it can only proceed from a power 
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which philosophy may extol, hut which philosophy 
cannot impart. 

We pass on to the close of the work: the building, 
then, was erected, and the grounds were laid out with 
judgment and taste. Let it he sufficient to say, that 
from every point was discovered what was most plea- 
sing to the sight; and every thing that was less 
grateful to it, was carefully concealed or entirely re- 
moved. 

All was completed ; and as censure could find hut 
few faults, so ingenuity could suggest hut few im- 
provements. Any further display of skill would 
have marred that simple majesty and beauty which 
so far surpasses the elaborate inventions of art. 
Nothing therefore remained for Henry to do hut to 
visit the work in which he had been so long and 
deeply interested ; and this he did for a time with 
great regularity and satisfaction. 

The feelings of lively interest began to subside. 
The review of the same objects rendered them too 
familiar to inspire him with pleasure as formerly. 
Nothing was to be seen but what had been seen re- 
peatedly ; and nothing remained to employ ingenuity 
or exertion. 

Osborne was pleased ; the young ladies expressed 
their admiration ; friends used the language of ani- 
mated praise ; but the misfortune was — the work 
was brought to a close. The volumes of architecture 
and horticulture were replaced on the shelves ; the 
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papers of the portfolio were distributed to various 
individuals, or committed to the flames; and the 
place which had afforded so much delight was visited 
with less frequency. 

To-day, said Henry, only discloses what was seen 
yesterday : I want a new object, a new pursuit. 
What I have done is now as nothing : I want some- 
thing to do. What was done yesterday may have been 
done well : but yesterday is no more : the question 
now is, what shall I do to-day and to-morrow ? Life 
without employment is mere vacuity. Every thought 
and every feeling compel us to acknowledge, that 
man is born to be an active being. 
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A HINT FROM THE RECTOR. 



The Rector, to whom we have already alluded, had 
been one evening visiting a parishioner, when on his 
return, induced by a natural curiosity, he went a 
little, out of his path to see the new structure, . of 
which -he had heard so much in conversation. : Henry 
happened to be there, rather pining in the midst: of 
beauty'after a new source of happiness, than deriving 
much pleasure from the objects around him. He saw 
the Rector approaching, and went out to meet him 
and introduce him to the new residence. 

The aversion which Osborne cherished towards 
what is called evangelical religion, caused a sort of 
formal distance to be maintained between him and 
the Rector. They were satisfied with the exchange, 
of common civilities, and with an occasional call, 
which had in it far more of ceremony than of kind- 
ness. The Rector could find no satisfaction in being 
very intimate with one who openly avowed a dislike, 
of his theological sentiments, and who cooperated with 
him so little in a plan for the amelioration of his flock. 
Osborne could feel no pleasure in the company of one 
who chiefly delighted in topics that were not con- 
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genial to his taste, who acted on maxims which he 
did not understand, and who was much engaged in 
plans in which he felt small interest. Such had been 
the state of things between them for several years. 
Of late, however, there had been some symptoms of 
a change : the Rector saw and felt that he was treated 
with greater attention, and the young Osbornes were 
frequently seen in his Church. 

The casual meeting of Henry and of the Rector 
was marked with the greatest kindness. The one 
was wise and calm; the other was ingenuous and 
ardent : both were truly benevolent. Henry wanted 
a Mend and counsellor, and the Rector was com- 
petent to be such. This worthy man seemed to be 
always on his guard, which made the superficial 
observer account him stiff and formal : but he always 
endeavoured to act towards those who came within 
the sphere of his influence with the wisdom of a sage 
and the kindness of a father. To be duly appreciated, 
he required to be intimately known. Henry con* 
ducted him from one room to another, but left him 
to make his own observations, to which he listened 
with eagerness and bowed with deference. The 
Rector went from one window to another ; made his 
remarks on outward prospects and inward accommo- 
dations, and showed himself to be capable of speaking 
about every thing with the greatest propriety. 

After the house had been inspected, the Rector 
proposed taking a walk about the garden and the 
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grounds, -with which proposal Henry readily com- 
plied. They walked in the winding paths, over the 
smooth lawn, and among the rising shrubberies; they 
gased on the tranquil lake, and listened to the mur- 
muring rivulet. The Rector cheerfully admitted that 
all was exceedingly pleasing, and many parts en- 
chanting. It would be well, said he, if gentlemen of 
fortune would spend some of their time, and employ 
some of their wealth, in local improvements. It 
would do good in every way. It would be to their 
credit and usefulness, without deducting from their 
happiness. If in the retrospective view of life it 
did not impart the highest delight, yet it would pierce 
the heart with no anguish. 

Henry observed that the Rector was intending to 
go, and, anxious to detain him, proposed that they 
should return to the house, to rest a little after so 
long a walk. The Rector complied with his wish. 
After they were seated in an elegant apartment, the 
Rector remarked, you must feel much delight in see- 
ing order and beauty where all was not long ago 
comparatively rude. Such labours and achievements 
are a source of happiness. 

There is, said Henry, a certain measure of satis- 
faction derived from these things : they employ the 
mind, and they are beneficial to the community: 
but with respect to happiness, I must confess that I 
do not understand its nature. It must belong to 
persons wiser and better than myself; but surely it 
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cannot be derived from arranging wood and stone, 
from planting trees, or bending paths. I suppose it 
is something which all seek, but which only few. 
really possess. I have already found, that a variety 
of objects and a succession of pursuits exclude misery, 
but do not confer felicity. 

Your language shows, said the Rector, that you 
think on human life. Is there no happiness to be 
derived from the speculations of science and the 
works of art ; from the society of coevals, or from 
the accomplishment of all that we see around us ? 

I have sought for happiness, said Henry, from the 
different sources which you have mentioned, but the 
search has ended in disappointment. I have visited 
various fountains: some were dry: the waters of 
others were soon disagreeable to my taste : I am now 
looking about for another spring, for another stream. 

You are satisfied, said the Rector, that happiness 
is not to be found in the common objects and pursuits 
of human beings. This conviction, I apprehend, will 
be strengthened by the lapse of years, and the mill* 
tiplication of experiments. To dwell on the things 
of time is to dwell on mutable and perishing trifles. 
Man is a rational and immortal being, and if he look 
through the material veil, a new and sublime world 
will open to his view. The true happiness of man 
is not terrestrial, because man is not merely a terres- 
trial agent. If he visit the right spring, all complaint 
will cease. 
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Permit me to ask, said Henry, if the question were 
proposed to you, How is happiness to be obtained t 
what would your reply be ? 

My reply, said the Rector, might be modelled by 
circumstances. To you I would say, Study the na- 
ture and laws of the immaterial world. As material 
beings, we derive our happiness from material objects. 
As intellectual beings, we derive our happiness from 
intellectual pursuits and attainments. We have vari- 
ous tastes, and the gratification of each taste supplies 
a species of happiness. But we are the creatures of 
God ; we are in his world : we are moral beings : 
our happiness as spiritual and moral agents springs 
from an immortal source ; it springs from Him who 
gave us existence. There is suoh a thing as theology : 
I need not tell you in what book it is contained, or 
the subject of which it treats. I measure the hap- 
piness of man by the piety of man : and piety is 
submission to the word, the will, and the laws of 
God. 

The Rector rose to withdraw, and Henry had not 
courage to detain him any longer. A new idea, how- 
ever, had been suggested to his mind. He felt an 
unusual embarassment in taking leave of his guest ; 
but when he was gone he could not refrain from in- 
dulging the thought, that if any one is truly a pos- 
sessor of happiness, this must be the man. He is 
cheerful, said he, but not trifling ; grave but not aus- 
tere; and dignified, but not forbidding. It is evi- 
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dent that he has a source of happiness with which I 
am yet unacquainted ; and he speaks of it with a 
tone and feeling that are expressive of — what shall 
I say? — a vital and unearthly spirit within him. 
Theology — the Bible — God — shall I tremble or shall 
I rejoice as I think of these things ? I am yet a 
stranger to them. 
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HENRY STUDIES THEOLOGY. 



Why should not theology, said Henry to himself on 
his return home, be a highly pleasing and interesting 
study ? The subjects of which it treats are undeni- 
ably of the highest order. To me it will also have 
the charms of novelty. 

He soon unfolded his mind to the Tutor, who lis- 
tened to him with attention, and readily favoured his 
design. Theology, said the Tutor, by which I mean 
the religious opinions of mankind in all ages, is a 
most important subject. You will have to explore 
the sentiments of the ancient Egyptians and Chal- 
deans, the exoteric and esoteric doctrines of ancient 
Greece, the opinions of the ancient Persians, the wild 
and fantastic theories of the Orientalists, and the 
bold and ferocious views of our savage ancestors and 
of uncivilized tribes. The volumes of Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Cicero will amply repay yon for all your 
labour. It is one thing to read them for the sake of 
learning language, and another to read them for the 
acquisition of knowledge. 
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distant nations. What tame shall be given to the 
sacred Volume ? 

Every morning, said Henry, we may examine a 
few of its chapters, and we may study it exclusively 
on Sundays. We may thus unite it with our other 
investigations. Tou will distribute it for me accord- 
ing to its proper division, that we may distinctly 
mark the several stages of divine discovery. 

We must now recollect, said the Tutor, that wide 
as the field is which lies before us, many parts of it 
are comparatively, or wholly barren. Of the opinions 
of the ancient Chaldeans, Egyptians, Indians, Per- 
sians, Phoenicians, and Arabians, we know but little; 
and with the Celts, Etrurians, and Scythians, our ac- 
quaintance is but small. In the study of the Grecian 
philosophy, you will investigate the doctrines of the 
different schools in succession. The Alexandrian 
philosophers, by whom Grecian subtilty, oriental 
revery, and our holy faith were perversely mingled 
into a monstrous and unhallowed mass, will employ 
some of your days. To the creed of Mohammed I 
have already alluded. You will then wade through 
the deep and palpable darkness of several centuries, 
until you hail with joy the invention of Guttemburg, 
the magnanimous piety of Luther, and the profound 
and creative philosophy of Bacon. 

The life of man, said Henry, is far too short for 
the proper examination of such subjects ; nor is life 
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to be spent merely in examining the opinions of 
others. I will explore some volumes ; but when I 
am weary of originals, I will turn to the elaborate 
pages of Brucker. 

The arduous task was begun. Henry conversed 
with his father, walked with his sisters, and consulted 
the Tutor; but the greater part of the day was 
devoted to the study of theology. He read, he made 
extracts, and he compared different books, both 
ancient and modern. He was often perplexed in 
solving difficulties, in reconciling apparent contradic- 
tions, and in arriving at determinate ideas and positive 
conclusions. He soon spoke with fluency on the 
Monads of Phythagozas and the Ideas of Plato, on 
the abstruse speculations of the Stagirite and the 
practical wisdom of Socrates. But whether he ex* 
plored the writings of Greece or of Italy, he soon 
found that the knowledge which he obtained by his 
labour was vague and but of little value, acquired 
with difficulty and soon forgotten. He saw that 
there was a profusion of elegant writing, but that it 
led in fact to nothing that was satisfactory. He 
soon began to conceive disgust for this part of his 
new pursuit, which was very laborious and by no 
means profitable, because he was not going to be a 
professor or a divine. He closed many of the 
volumes, and resolved to open them no more. 

But in the study of Revelation his views and 

£ 
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feelings were different, and in proportion as other 
books were laid aside, the sacred records employed a 
larger portion of time. He solicited the Tutor to 
assist him in recovering his knowledge of Hebrew ; 
for he well knew that the best translation can be 
but an imperfect representative of an original. As 
he became more familiar with the sacred language, so 
different to the languages of classical literature, he 
saw in it a majesty, simplicity, and beauty peculiarly 
its own. 

He looked upon the Bible as a book of History 
and Poetry, of Doctrines and Morals. With its his- 
tory he was highly pleased : he viewed the characters 
as so many moral portraits, more or less finished, but 
all of them admirable. With its poetry, didactic, 
elegiac, and lyric, he was enchanted. He often 
asserted that there was nothing among the produc- 
tions of the classic Muse that could for a moment be 
put in competition with the songs of Judab. The 
Jehovah of Scripture was awful and holy, great and 
good. The morals of Scripture were pure and exact; 
its spirit was elevated, kind and benevolent; and 
its disclosures of futurity were rational, consolatory, 
and sublime. Its doctrines he did not pretend to 
understand. But the sacred page did not insult his 
reason with the puerilities of pagan mythology, or 
perplex his mind with the subtile disquisitions of 
pagan philosophy, or wound his moral feelings with 
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abominations of pagan practice. Here and there 
was a cloud which he could not penetrate ; otherwise 
he found himself to be surrounded with ineffable 
effulgence. 

He was now able to expatiate freely on heathen 
philosophy and on the generalities of religion. He 
bad furnished his mind with information which he 
might use as occasion required, and he knew the 
volumes which he had to explore, if at any future 
period he felt inclined to extend his researches. At 
present he did not wish to prosecute the subject, and 
therefore the seclusion of the study was once more 
abandoned. 

A few weeks were spent in transacting business 
for his father, and in various excursions among his 
acquaintance. His brief interview with the Rector 
frequently recurred to his mind ; and he often wished 
that he could converse with him more at large. His 
words, said Henry, were few, general, and guarded ; 
but I am greatly indebted to him. I have acted ac- 
cording to his suggestion, and I am more acquainted 
with the immaterial world than I was when I saw 
him. But am I happy ? What is there in theology 
that I do not know ; and what does it confer on man 
which I have not received ? I am as it were in a 
new sphere, for I feel more of the preponderance of 
intellect over matter. There is an elevating, expand- 
ing, and refining influence in knowledge, in propor- 
tion as we enter into its spirit and rise to its grandeur. 

E 2 
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I feel as it were in a new sphere. But still I ask, 
What is the centre on which my eye is fixed, and to 
which my heart is drawn ? Something is yet want- 
ing. If I have done much, yet .more remains to he 
done. I am now like a traveller with a clear sky 
above him, and with a lovely prospect around him, 
but who does not know in what path he is walking, 
or whither his steps are conducting him. In whom 
shall I find an intelligent and skilful guide ? 
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HENRY C0NVERSE8 WITH HIS SISTERS. 

There is something about you very inexplicable, 
said Maria to Henry : you are evidently cherishing 
some thoughts and feelings which you are unwilling 
to impart to us. 

You are sagacious said Henry ; but if I only con- 
ceal that which being developed might interrupt your 
repose, I must escape censure, though I may fail to 
win praise. There are occasions where silence is 
prudent and humane. 

We will have no reserve, said Eliza, no cold pru- 
dence. If we cannot remove your anguish, we may 
perhaps alleviate it. 

No hesitation, no circumlocution, said Maria to 
Henry : what are our love and friendship without the 
free communication of thought ? 

My trouble, said Henry, so far as I have any trou- 
ble, is mental. I am satisfied when I am employed, 
for then I have no leisure to explore the world with- 
in : but when employment is suspended, the feeling 
of infelicity returns. 
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How, said Eliza, can any one be unhappy who is 
not able to assign a definite cause of his unhappiness? 
I am happy from morning till night : and why should 
it be otherwise with you? 

Let us change the subject of conversation, said 
Henry : when after the lapse of years my disquietude 
shall have been removed, I may make you acquainted 
with my history. 

No, said Eliza the present is ours ; the future is 
distant and uncertain. There can be no real cause 
for your infelicity. You read too much, and visit 
too little. It is all but a little hypochondria. O the 
charming lines of a poet ! 

To be good is to be happy : angels 
Are happier than we are, because they are better : 
Guilt is the source of sorrow; 'tis the fiend, 
The avenging fiend that follows us behind 
With whips and stings : the blest know none of this, 
But rest in everlasting peace of mind, 
And find the height of all their heaven is goodness. 

You are not guilty ; you are innocent and good : 
you cannot be unhappy. But we must hear more. 

Indeed we must, said Maria : for the workings of 
the soul, the changes within the breast, only open to 
the eye of Him who made us, form the most interest- 
ing part of our history. The temporal changes and 
incidents of human life, the alternations of secular 
prosperity and adversity, are but of little moment, 
when compared with the formation of sentiments, and 
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the acquisition of moral habits, which give to the 
soul that complexion which stamps its character and 
fixes its condition for ever. 

Henry looked on Maria with wonder and delight, 
as he heard her expressing herself with such solidity 
of thought and propriety of diction. He saw that 
she was one who could enter into all his thoughts 
and feelings. There is indeed, said he, no occasion 
for reserve ; let us glance at the past. The loss of 
our dear mother, whose tenderness and affection, 
whose looks and voice and words, I shall never forget, 
in connexion with the studious manner in which I 
was educated, have happily rendered me but little 
fitted for the society of the thoughtless and the gay. 
When I was freed from the regular labours of my 
kind Tutor, you recollect how I mingled, or rather 
attempted to mingle, with those whom I then re- 
garded as my future companions in life. I need not 
tell you the result : I was soon a solitary being ; for 
a coalition grounded on compromise or hypocrisy is 
inconsistent with honour, and cannot be conducive to 
happiness. 

I. never lamented your acting as you did, said 
Maria : I was afraid lest my father should have been 
displeased ; but he forgot his own wishes in the de- 
sire of making you happy. We have learned to va- 
lue knowledge, and to prefer what is calm and sub- 
stantial to what is turbulent and vain. But why are 
you still unhappy ? 
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That is not the point, said Henry. In the next 
place I rioted in intellectual pleasure ; and as fancy 
and indiscretion predominate in youth, I wrote on a 
subject that would require the genius of a Homer or 
of a Milton. I afterwards amused myself with archi- 
tecture and horticulture. In the last place, I entered 
with avidity on the study of theology. All my 
work is brought to a conclusion ; direct me to a new 
object of pursuit, and I shall again be cheerful. 

You are too reserved, said Maria ; converse with 
your affectionate father ; if he cannot suggest a re- 
medy, yet he will give you salutary advice. 

If my father, said Henry, should command me to 
mingle more with society, I should find obedience an 
irksome duty. Age has troubles of its own ; why 
should I add to them the impertinences of youth ? 

We are born, said Maria, to sympathize with each 
other. Selfishness does not belong to the Osbornes. 
My father is at times a little austere : but we cannot 
question his kindness. What, however, are your 
notions of happiness ? There is a limit to reality, 
though there is none to fancy. If we are miserable 
because we cannot gain what is put beyond our reach, 
we cannot vindicate ourselves by any solid argument. 
He who meekly submits to the appointments of un- 
erring Wisdom cannot long be wretched. 

You are a most charming philosopher, said Henry: 
of happiness it is easy to speak so as to please the 
ear and charm the fancy ; we may display learning 
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and ingenuity in the discussion ; but who was ever 
made happy by a debate on happiness ? 

That is true, said Maria: but on whatever our 
happiness and misery essentially depend, they are 
materially affected by our opinions ; for if these be 
ungrounded, we may be happy or miserable without 
cause. 

Since you speak of the subject, said Henry, with 
such fluency and discrimination, I may expect you to 
advance your idea of happiness without any hesitation. 

I know not, said Maria, that happiness can be ex- 
actly defined, but it may not be difficult to enumerate 
the leading particulars which ensure to us the enjoy- 
ment of it. 

We do not want, said Henry, Aristotelian refine- 
ment and precision in a conversation of this sort. I 
wish you to be more prolix than the poet, who 
summed up all the ingredients of happiness in three 
words — " Health, peace, and competence." 

Let a person, said Maria, have a sound mind and 
an honest heart, and let his conduct be upright ; let 
him fear God, fiee from vice, and delight in virtue ; 
let him be temperate as to himself and benevolent as 
to others ; and surely he cannot be miserable : he 
ought to be happy. 

I agree with you, said Eliza ; creation is visible 
goodness : the whisper of the gale and the song of 
the bird, the shade of the tree and the beauty of the 
flower, the magnificence of the heavens and the love- 
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liness of earth, and the subserviency of all things 
to the delight and welfare of man, prove the kind 
intentions of that Invisible Being whom I love to 
contemplate, but whom I tremble to name. 

Let me answer Maria first, said Henry : she has 
enumerated the ingredients of happiness. Her doc- 
trine is, that moral excellence is the ground of it ; 
but then I would ask, — How is moral excellence to 
be obtained ? We have all referred to an Invisible 
Being : away with materialism : is not this the great 
question — How shall there be an indissoluble amity 
and union and intercourse between Him and us ? As 
to your remark, Eliza, I do not question the good- 
ness of the Creator ; it is legible on all around us. 
But as you are fond of poetry, let me ask you for a 
comment on a verse from no inferior bard : perhaps 
it deserves the consideration of us all. 

Darkness, the world, the flesh, spiritual sin 
With such infectious stains thy soul defile, 
No earthly spring can wash thy conscience clean, 
The streams of Ganges, or the floods of Nile. 
The secret source of what in thee is vile 
Heaven's grace alone can fitly purge away ; 
Turn to thy Saviour then, in lowly style 
Ask for forgiveness, all thy sins display, 
Cling to the Cross in faith, weep, tremble, praise, and pray. 

Their conversation would have been prolonged, 
but they saw their father approaching them: they 
went to meet him, having engaged to resume the 
subject the first opportunity. 
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Osborne had observed the very different influence 
which employment and leisure had upon his son. 
When he had an object in view, he was lively and 
talkative; when he was without one he was de- 
pressed and silent. He hesitated as to the cause, 
whether it were constitutional or accidental. He 
said nothing to him, but watched him closely, think- 
ing that the remedy might be applied with greater 
success if the malady were ascertained with greater 
exactness. 

It may be here observed, that Osborne was be- 
coming continually more thoughtful and retired. 
Age is fond of quietness and repose. He did not 
wish to see his house the receptaole of the volatile 
and the gay. His valued friends were but few, and 
he enjoyed their society when he was favoured with 
it ; but his first wish was to see his children happy ; 
they were his choice companions. He was particu- 
larly anxious to see his son settle down into a sober 
uniformity of feeling and conduct, which he viewed 
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as the surest indication of his making a steady and 
respectable man. 

It is evident, said he to him one morning, that 
you want a new pursuit. I shall find it difficult to 
supply you with appropriate objects, for your ra- 
pidity of execution outstrips my powers of inven- 
tion. If ardour and activity are the characteristics of 
youth, yet coolness and slowness are those of age. 

Employment, said Henry, is a source of happi- 
ness : at least, I do not see how the indolent and in- 
active can be happy. Activity enables a man to 
escape from himself; for he who looks much abroad 
does not look much within. 

I do not understand you, said Osborne ; you are 
adopting some strange notions. I condemn indo- 
lence; but I am not aware, that in order to be 
happy we must be kept from looking into ourselves. 
I am seldom idle: between my affairs, my corre- 
spondence, my study, my conversation in my family, 
my daily ride or walk, and an occasional visit either 
paid or received, I find my time fully occupied ; and 
you do not hear from me the sigh of discontent, or 
the language of melancholy. I account my life ra- 
tional ; and that is what the life of every man ought 
to be. 

Your conduct, said Henry, is correct : I know 
that it is -approved by the wise. I do not aim to 
vindicate myself; but my constitution — 

No evasion, said Osborne, constitutions vary ; but 
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we must not ascribe to nature what ought to be 
ascribed to our own perverseness. Reason should 
be the ruling power in man : and he who does not 
regulate himself by reason forfeits all just claims to 
the title of a rational creature. To walk in the path 
of virtue, integrity, and honour is the part of wis- 
dom. Unless we restrain appetite, and check the 
workings of caprice, we are feeble, and we must be 
wretched. To palliate our absurdities by reference 
to natural temperament, is only to avow that we are 
strangers to self-discipline, and that we love the folly 
which we affect to bewail. 

I admit the justice of your remarks, said Henry : 
I blame myself altogether. 

But you intimate, said Osborne, that a man to be 
happy must not examine himself: he must be a 
stranger at home. It is a strange notion, and un- 
worthy of an Osborne. Was your excellent mother 
afraid of listening to the voice of her own conscience ? 
Need your amiable sisters dread the investigation of 
any eye ; girls innocent and pure, as stainless as the 
mountain snow ? But let me speak of myself ; pos- 
sessing the " mens conscia recti," do you think that 
I fear to examine my principles and motives, my 
thoughts and aims? No: man is not a monster, 
unless he make himself such. I say nothing about 
the vile and profligate : I can say but little for the 
frivolous and the gay : but what have the wise and 
rational, the virtuous and correct to dread ? 
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Nothing, said Henry, can be more excellent than 
to be rational in all things ; to think wisely, to feel 
purely, and to act correctly, seem to form perfection; 
but if it be so, who is perfect ? 

I grant, said Osborne, that reason is properly re- 
garded but by comparatively few, I advocate nothing 
that is vile or vain. The path of duty is the proper 
path for man to walk in ; and in the cultivation of 
knowledge he has an interminable field, adorned with 
the loveliest flowers. The lovers of foolish amuse- 
ments forget the dignity of man. But there is no 
perfection here : all human beings are imperfect. 
In early life I satisfied myself that our holy religion 
rests on a basis which no argument can subvert, and 
no sophistry undermine. In my youth, it is true, I 
went too far in the walks of amusement and plea- 
sure ; but I consulted reason, I read the volumes of 
the wise, and I withdrew from the paths of splendid 
vanity. I have been violent, too much so, in my 
prejudices against doctrines which, as I did not im- 
partially examine them, I did not understand. Of 
late I have revolved many subjects in my mind, turn- 
ed over some valuable books, and, at least partially, 
corrected my errors. The Being who made us is as 
good as He is great, and he will not expect perfection 
from imperfect creatures. Let us enjoy his gifts with 
gratitude, repose on his goodness with confidence, 
and submit to his will with composure. Why should 
we cherish a timid scrupulosity which reason con- 
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demns, and which religion cannot sanction? You 
have committed no crime ; you have contracted no 
vicious habit ; and you have forfeited the esteem of 
none whose esteem is valuable : why, then, should I 
hear you suggest, that a man to be happy must flee 
from himself? It is an ungrounded notion. 

Henry listened to his father with various emo- 
tions. He had at first expected to have received 
some severe injunctions and prohibitions; but the 
calm tone, and the mild, though dignified spirit, with 
which he was addressed, soon removed all painful 
apprehensions from his bosom. He did not know 
how to reply, and began to speak of his youth and 
inexperience. 

His father satw his embarrassment. Is there, said 
he, any new pursuit in which you can engage ? Lay 
aside your reserve ; I may be austere, but I cannot 
be unkind. 

I hesitate to conclude, said Henry, whether hap- 
piness spring from principles or from employment, 
or from both united. The happiness which springs 
from employment can only last while the employ- 
ment continues ; but it is natural to conceive, that 
the happiness which flows from principle, must be 
uniform and permanent, like the waters of a con- 
stant spring. Employment has a strong tendency to 
banish reflection; but the cultivation of principle 
cherishes it. 
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What do you mean! said Osborne, by the culti- 
vation of principle ? You know your duty to God 
and man ; what more is to be known ? You do your 
duty; what more can be done? Your principles 
have never been corrupted : how, then, can they be 
rectified ? 

You give me credit, said Henry, for being wiser 
and better than I am. I told you of my interview 
with the Rector : his words were few, but they were 
weighty : he was not sufficiently explicit, or at least 
I did not fully comprehend his meaning. 

I believe the Rector, said Osborne, to be a very 
wise, good, and worthy man, though I have not 
cultivated his acquaintance. I have always thought 
him cold, strict, and formal, and one who goes rather 
too far. He has been despised by the old, and ri- 
diculed by the young ; but he has proceeded in his 
course, uniform and inflexible ; and, whatever incor- 
rectness there may be in his views, or severity in his 
practice, yet all allow that he is an upright, sincere, 
consistent, and useful man. You may associate with 
him as you please, and I shall be glad to see him 
here* 

Henry could not have given utterance to his joy 
if he had attempted to do it. The society of the 
Rector was what he wished to obtain; but as he 
knew the prejudices of his father, he could not think 
of acting in opposition to his will. His prudence, 
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patience, and filial submission were now rewarded. 
Osborne was called away for the transaction of some 
business; and Henry hastened to join his sisters, 
whom he had seen pass by the window to take a 
walk in the garden and adjacent grove. 
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THE RECTOR'S VISIT TO THE HALL. 

The Rector was rather surprised one morning at 
receiving a note from Osborne, requesting the favour 
of his company, if convenient, that afternoon. He 
accepted the invitation with readiness, hoping to be- 
nefit those whom he truly respected, and to further 
the interests of that cause which was always first in 
his thoughts* 

Every thing at the Hall bespoke the wealth, judg- 
ment, and taste of the Osbornes. The residences 
of the opulent ought to be those conspicuous centres 
in the districts in which they are placed, from which 
emanate those influences that wake, heighten, and 
refine the tone of sentiment and feeling all around. 
Equality is a mere chimera. Diversity of rank is 
essential to the welfare of man. Equality is impos- 
sible ; or if it were possible, it would be ruinous. 
Are the poor essential to the rich? The rich are 
equally essential to the poor. — But we. are not writ- 
ing politics. 

The Rector was received at the Hall with polite- 
ness and every expression of esteem. All feeling 
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of remoteness was soon laid aside, as he unfolded 
his calm and pure, his benevolent and cheerful spirit. 
In short, Osborne soon fountf himself in the com* 
pany of a friend: the young ladies showed every 
attention to one whom they found so agreeable, and 
with whom they saw that their father was pleased : 
Henry watched with delight the development of free- 
dom and confidence on each side. The common idea 
was, that the Rector was cold, formal, and magis* 
terial; but the Osbornes saw that it was utterly 
groundless. It is true that frivolity was repressed 
by his presence ; but he conversed with fluency and 
propriety on all subjects that he thought worthy of 
his attention. If he was not brilliant in conversation, 
he was solid and judicious. 

The Rector had well known the spirit and senti- 
ments of Osborne ; and though he did not conceal 
what he felt it to be his duty to advance, yet he 
did not advance heedlessly what he thought it might 
be better to conceal. He was a master of moral 
prudence ; an advocate of wise reserve. He consi- 
dered his thoughts and expressions with great care. 
He was anxious to do good, but he did not expect 
to do it all at once. He loved gradual approaches, 
rather than violent assaults. He did not wish to 
block up by mistaken zeal an avenue that might be 
open on a future day. 

The Osbornes, however, were far better prepared 
to receive him in the full display of his character 
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than he apprehended. The conversation was at first 
of a desultory nature : topics were introduced and 
dismissed as if by chance. At length Henry had 
an opportunity of referring to their former interview, 
and of observing, that if he were no theologian, yet 
he had studied theology; having explored the re- 
cords of philosophy and the pages of revelation. 

You have been diligently employed, said the Rec- 
tor : if you have studied such materials in a proper 
manner, you must have studied with large advantage. 

Osborne began to make an apology for his son. 
His mind is restless, said he to the Rector : he must 
be always busily engaged. I do not complain ; for 
I would say that his faults spring from his virtues. 
A little sound information on some subjects may be 
useful to him : I think he has a few rather singular 
notions. 

The Rector smiled. He proposed a few questions 
to Henry; and after having heard his answers, he 
calmly observed : — Books may give knowledge, but 
they do not give wisdom. Books give general in- 
formation, but the mind becomes sound and intel- 
ligent only by close reflection. You have read these 
lines of a poet : — 

Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oftimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men j 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 
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The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed, and squared, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

The truth of these sentiments you will discover in 
due time. But you see I am tedious and pedantic. 

Osborne expressed his approbation of what the 
Rector had advanced, and then proposed a walk into 
the garden, particularly adverting to the beauty of 
the greenhouse. The proposal was readily accepted. 
The Osbornes were surprised to find that the Rector 
was perfectly familiar with the name and classifica- 
tion of almost every shrub and flower ; to see him 
alive to every charm ; and to heaT him speak as rea- 
dily and minutely on the structure and physiology 
of a plant as on any moral subject. 

The Rector and Henry were rather too active for 
the rest of the party, and found themselves unex- 
pectedly at some little distance from them. Henry 
was more engaged by his own thoughts than he was 
by the surrounding objects. Although, said he to 
the Rector, I nave made myself familiar in some re- 
spects with the spiritual world, I see that I have not 
sufficiently regarded the distinction which is made 
by the poet whom you quoted. Perhaps this is the 
cause why my labours have been so fruitless. 1 have 
not found the acquisition of knowledge to be the 
acquisition of happiness. 
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This is by no means strange, said the Rector : I 
know that there are gold mines in Peru, and dia- 
monds in India ; that the discoveries of Newton are 
splendid, and the speculations of Locke are profound ; 
that the rose is fragrant to the smell, and the orange 
agreeable to the taste ; but am I rich, or wise, or 
gratified because I can speak fluently about these 
things? Knowledge about an object, and the real 
possession of an object, are things very different. I 
may talk about wealth, and yet be poor ; or about 
philosophy, and yet be ignorant. Mere knowledge 
about religion makes no one truly religious. 

I hope you will proceed to speak without reserve, 
said Henry ; I wish to correct my mistakes. The 
subjects which I have studied deserve attention ; but 
I dare not assert that I have studied them in the 
most effectual manner. 

You have studied theology, said the Rector, and 
you can speak of Confucius and Zoroaster, of Thales. 
and Pythagoras, of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
Zeno ; of Cicero and of Seneca ; of Des Cartes and 
Malebranche ; of Locke and Berkely ; of commen- 
tators and divines. You have read the Bible, but 
you seem to have read it more as a classic, or as 
a book of philosophy, than as the book of God, the 
word of life and salvation. You have examined the 
history with interest, the poetry with rapture, and 
the morals with approbation. You have, to speak 
so, seen the tree of life, and admired the loveliness. 
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of its foliage, and the beauty of its blossoms ; but 
you have not sought for repose in its shade, nor 
have you eaten of its fruit. You have made theo- 
logy an intellectual, rather than a moral concern: 
you have sought for knowledge, not for salva- 
tion. 

I see already, said Henry, that you fully under- 
stand the case ; you have convinced me that in some 
respects I have been wrong ; but tell me more mi- 
nutely in what I have erred. 

If your object were to obtain knowledge, said the 
Rector, you have acted rightly ; but if it were to 
obtain piety, you have certainly adopted a defective 
method. 

Amity and intercourse, said Henry, with the Being 
of beings are essential to happiness ; the question 
is, how are they to be obtained ? 

" No man cometh to the Father but by me," is, 
said the Rector, the Scriptural answer to your ques- 
tion. Philosophy and criticism will not enable you 
to understand the declaration ; but there is an Agent 
whose office it is to give us a spiritual understand- 
ing of divine truth : seek in prayer the all-restoring 
power of that blessed Agent. Here is your resource. 
True piety is rather life than knowledge, principles 
and affections than ideas, a divine operation than a 
human acquisition. 

I have read the New Testament with care, said 
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Henry: I was, I trust, thoughtful, serious, and 
teachable. 

Very good, said the Rector: you exerted your 
intellect, you examined the critics ; but did you im- 
plore the illumination from above ? 

I have studied theology, said Henry, as a human 
science : I see my mistake. 

We derive knowledge from books, said the Rector, 
but we receive piety, in the proper use of the ap- 
pointed means, from above; and the devout appli- 
cant is the person whose soul is enriched with its 
blessings. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
* Christ pours his spiritual blessings on the humble, 
sincere, and fervent worshipper. True piety in the 
soul of man proceeds from the agency of the Holy 
Spirit ; through his agency we obtain right views and 
feelings respecting our Creator, our Redeemer, our 
Sanctifies ourselves ; and here is our happiness. 
Remember those words : — " Behold, he prayeth." 

Osborne and the ladies approached ; all returned 
to the house ; and the evening was spent in useful 
conversation. Osborne did not hesitate frankly to de- 
clare the prejudices which he had entertained against 
religion and its adherents; and the Rector spoke 
fully and freely on the subject : but let it suffice to 
say, that when he left: the Hall, which he did at an 
early hour, he had made a favourable impression on 
every mind, removed every unpleasant feeling, and 
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convinced the family circle, that true piety is not 
incompatible with knowledge, taste, cheerfulness, and 
kindness. Osborne did not allow him to leave them 
without requesting him to repeat his visit shortly $ 
and in this request the young people united with 
affectionate urgency. 
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CONSIDERATION. 



In a short period after the Rector's visit Osborne 
said to his son — To-morrow is Sunday; it is my 
intention to hear the Rector: I have been much 
pleased with him in the parlour; perhaps I shall 
be equally pleased with him in the church. 

On the morrow morning the Osbornes were in 
their seat before the service began. The devout and 
impressive manner in which the Rector read the ser- 
vice was highly pleasing to Osborne. In the pulpit 
the Rector spoke with great seriousness : his sermon 
was solid and judicious, clear and argumentative; 
and it was addressed to the heart and conscience of 
every attentive hearer. He used no arts of oratory ; 
he adorned his paragraphs with no splendid diction 
or rhetorical figures and flourishes, and he carefully 
avoided a useless profusion of language. 

Osborne was so pleased in the morning that he 
resolved to hear him again in the afternoon, when 
similar excellence was exhibited, and similar appro- 
bation gained. In the evening Osborne retired to 
his library to indulge in serious meditation, to re- 
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view in privacy what he had heard in public, and 
to commit to writing his own reflections. Our readers, 
it may be presumed, will not be displeased to hear 
what they were. 

" In considering religion, I may examine and com- 
pare natural and revealed religion ; the former is, at 
first view, specious and pleasing ; the latter seems to 
have some repulsive features : but an apparent aspect 
may be delusive, and can form no just ground for 
disregarding it. To look upon God as the Supreme 
Being, the Creator and Upholder of all things, must 
fill the mind with noble conceptions. What is more 
pleasing than to view man as the immortal child of 
the immortal Father, watched by his eye, protected 
by his power, and fed by his bounty ? A system of 
morality which teaches us that we please this great 
Being by virtuous conduct, is agreeable to the human 
mind. We live in the light of revelation, but we 
never listen with greater pleasure to its instruc- 
tions than when its peculiarities are either veiled or 
omitted, and when nothing is advanced which con* 
tradicts our natural sentiments. 

" But this accommodating mode of treating revela- 
tion must be unjust : for if revelation be from God, 
of which there can be no reasonable doubt, it must 
be received by every one as it is, without any timid 
concealment, injurious refinement, or perverse adul- 
teration. In revelation I see a God of unspotted pu- 
rity and inflexible justice : I there see man an alien- 
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ated creature, a corrupt and guilty transgressor : I 
hear of atonement, justification, and sanctification ; 
of mortification and strenuous exertions ; in short, I 
there find doctrines of a peculiar nature, and which 
have no place in the system of natural religion. But 
what does this prove ? Certainly it does not prove, 
that revelation is false ; for the evidence of fact can- 
not be subverted by the assumptions of reason ; it 
therefore proves that natural religion is partial, de- 
fective, and incomplete. The conclusion, then, is in- 
controvertible — He who rejects revelation is unjust 
to God and to himself. 

" I have professed Christianity : but I have been 
far more a disciple of natural religion than of that 
which I professed to receive. I have vaguely ad- 
mitted some of the doctrines of the Bible ; but I 
have not given any close and serious attention to 
what must be accounted its great and distinguishing 
doctrines. Nor is this all : for I have cherished 
Strong prejudices against those exhibitions of Chris- 
tianity in which its primary discoveries have been 
most lucidly proposed and strenuously maintained. 
Such prejudices must, from the nature of the case, be 
equally unjust and unreasonable. 

" If from sentiments and opinions I look to man- 
kind, there is a great diversity of character. Some 
men are careless and thoughtless in sacred matters ; 
some men esteem religion, cultivate it, are more or 
less influenced by it, and labour to diffuse it through 
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the world. With some, religion is comparatively 
nothing ; with others, it seems to be the great busi- 
ness of life. As to the friends and advocates of re- 
ligion, I cannot speak of their particular tenets, of 
their wisdom or indiscretion, but who can question 
the grandeur of their object, or the benevolence of 
their intentions ! If man be a spiritual and moral 
agent, which no one disputes, he cannot be too reli- 
gious, or too desirous o{ promoting its interests. 
Those who regard religion, (admitting them to be 
honest and sincere,) attending to it in all the pecu* 
liarity of its doctrines, of its moral operations, and of 
its holy demands, must be acting the wisest, safest, 
and most rational part, however they may be ridi- 
culed by some or calumniated by others. 

" Of the truly religious character, I find that my 
views are at present very indistinct. I reproach my- 
self for my past neglect ; I lament my folly ; but 
let me endeavour to correct what may not yet be ir- 
remediable. The one and only guide of man in the 
momentous things of eternity, is the volume of re- 
velation. Let this be the commencement of a new 
period of my life, t will daily examine the oracles 
of divine truth : I will daily offer my supptications 
to the Father of lights, who hears the devout and in- 
structs the ignorant. 

" Man is born to die ^ and man is born to live for 
ever. Man is now in a world where matter is the 
abounding and prevailing element; but man will 
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soon be where spirit shall preponderate, and where 
the shadows and clouds of time will be for ever swept 
away from his view. An eternity, to be spent in the 
glories of heaven, or in the darkness and misery of 
the world of woe, demands our most serious thought. 
It is folly, it is madness, to live as we choose, to 
yield to our passions and prejudices, to be guided by 
the sentiments of the world, to copy the example of 
those who are strangers to reflection. True piety, 
in whatever it may particularly consist, is true wis- 
dom. Let it henceforward be the subject of my 
{daily and most deliberate consideration." 

Thus Osborne wrote down his thoughts, reviewed 
the paper, dated it, folded it up, and put it in his 
desk. With the solemnity and tenderness of a 
thoughtful and anxious mind he offered his supplica- 
tions to Him who seeth in secret. It was an hour 
not to be forgotten. Ye who condescend to read the 
moral history'of Osborne ! was there any thing weak 
or absurd in his conduct ? If there was, we allow 
you to laugh at him ; but if there was not, may we 
not be allowed to say ? Go ye, and do likewise. 
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MODERN POETRY. 



Henry had been anxious to hear the opinion of the 
Rector about classical learning : after a long conver- 
sation on the subject, some remarks were advanced 
on poetry. 

. I must confess my attachment, said Henry, to the 
effusions of the Muse ; at the same time I admit the 
necessity of being select. 

Of eastern poetry, said the Tutor, we know com- 
paratively little. I do not speak of the Scriptures : 
these contain much poetry, which, from its sacredness 
and superiority, stands alone in peculiar grandeur and 
beauty. Of Italian and French poetry I am not a 
competent judge : I can say but little more of the 
few volumes which I have , read, than that they are 
very pleasing. We may divide poetry into ancient 
and modern : confining ourselves to the poetry of 
our own country, we may divide it into the old and 
new school ; the former containing what I account 
the classical poetry of our language, and the latter, 
the multifarious productions of more recent times. 
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I am satisfied, said Henry, with your distribution ; 
of the ancients you will speak with enthusiastic ad- 
miration. 

The unrivalled excellence of the ancients, said the 
Tutor, will be always admitted. They are, and al- 
ways will be, the models of good writing. As long 
as simplicity, correctness, taste, energy, and beauty 
are valued, they will be valued. 
- They were undoubtedly, said the Rector, great 
masters of correct thought and chaste language. We 
are indebted to them for that propriety of thinking 
and of writing which gives such worth to our best 
authors. Without such models, fancy would luxu- 
riate into wildness, and simplicity would degenerate 
into flatness and vulgarity. Those writings will be 
-always most valued and admired, which make the 
nearest approaches to the classical models of an- 
tiquity. Still I think that we may spend too much 
of our time upon them. 

Henry was pleased to hear the Rector speak in 
such terms of the ancient authors. It gave him 
pleasure to see a man so good and conscientious ca- 
pable of appreciating the splendid effusions of the 
bard, the subtile disquisitions of the sage, the lu- 
minous eloquence of the orator, and the dignified 
narratives of the historian. 

The study of the ancients, said the Tutor, must 
be always continued among us ; but I do not aim to 
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decide on the quantity of time that ought to be al- 
lotted to them. But he studies them to little or to 
no purpose, who does not study them sufficiently to 
feel their beauties and imbibe their taste. 

But, said Osborne, you are reverting to the former 
subject, instead of advancing remarks on poetry. 
Of the ancients, the wise can have but one opinion : 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace need no commendation : 
but let us hear what is to be said of modern bards. 

Poetry, said the Tutor, is one thing ; composition 
in the form of poetry is another. Of the former, the 
quantity in our language is comparatively small ; of 
the latter, it is immense. 

I agree with you, said the Rector ; but we need 
not complain : we have a sufficient quantity of real 
poetry for all valuable purposes. But good poetry 
is only to be used as we use cordials, occasionally, 
and in small portions. It forms the dessert, not the 
feast. The reading of large quantities of poetry is 
like swallowing exhilarating gas : it intoxicates the 
mind. 

All smiled at hearing the Rector express himself 
in such terms : Eliza rallied him for the use of such 
. images, and for the degradation, as she judged it, of 
her favourite authors. Must I despise, said she, the 
Excursion, The Last of the Goths, and the tasteful and 
brilliant effusions of the Caledonian bard ? Whether 
I regard description, incident, character, or senti^ 
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ment, these volumes abound with what charms the 
cultivated mind. 

The Tutor, said the Rector, divided the poetry of 
our country into the old and new school. As for 
myself, I look upon the one as a fine park, where all 
is order and magnificence ; where I find stately trees 
that will flourish in future ages : but I look upon 
the other as a pretty parterre, thickly planted with 
brilliant flowers or delicate shrubs, most of which 
will be swept away by the next winter. I read a 
poet of the old school, and when I have laid down 
the volume I feel that I have derived both pleasure 
and profit. As to the writers of the new school, 
they have some fine thoughts and pleasing para- 
graphs, delicate images and elegant writing ; but all 
is strained, forced, spun out, gaudy, and dazzling ; 
it is not dignified, sober, sedate, and manly. But I 
admit that Roderick is a really pleasing poem. 

I think you rather severe, said Eliza ; but of 
course I must bow to gentlemen and scholars. 

But what, said Henry, is the essential difference 
between the old school and the new ? 

The writers of the old school, said the Tutor, 
thought much and wrote little ; those of the new, 
reverse the process. Talents without labour will 
not accomplish much that is valuable: but labour 
and wise delay are not agreeable things to modern 
writers. The writings of the old school are compo- 
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sitions animated with genius: those of the new 
school are effusions coloured hy fancy. 

Thus, said Eliza, my favourite authors are con- 
demned ; but this I suppose is criticism. 

What I lament, said the Rector, is the waste and 
abuse of superior talent in a moral view. The 
sublime pages of Milton ; the rough and sombrous, 
but massy paragraphs of Young; the tender and 
tasteful, the animated and deep-thoughted produc- 
tions of Cowper ; to omit some others, have a direct 
beneficial moral tendency. They instruct us, as 
well as please. But moral good seems in the pre- 
sent day to be sadly disregarded by those whose 
talents, if they were rightly employed, might contri- 
bute largely to the promotion of it. The leading 
objects seem to be, the exhibition of genius, and the 
gratification of the prevailing taste. Men write to 
please the world, not to improve it. Of some mo- 
dern poetry the tendency is bad ; and comparatively 
little rises above the praise of being harmless. 

But what, said Osborne, is your opinion of Byron ? 
He was a real poet. 

An astonishing genius, said the Rector: his ta- 
lents were of the first order ; but what a melancholy 
use did he make of them ! 

I had rather have old Du Bartas, said Henry, than 
a hundred of the modern versifiers. 

He has some grains of pure ore, said the Rector ; 
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but we have said enough on the subject. He who 
reads merely because he -will read, may be satisfied 
with the new school ; but the old school will be stu- 
died by him who regards sense as well as sound, and 
profit as well as delight ; who would invigorate his 
intellect as well as animate his feelings, and improve 
his principles while he refines his taste. 
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EVANGELISM. 



A wise man, said the Rector, will never suffer him* 
self to be prejudiced against a thing by a mere word. 
The weak regard words ; the wise regard ideas. In 
every age and nation religion has been perversely 
treated in various respects; but I may add, that 
none of us treat it as we ought. It would be pain- 
ful to collect the terms which have been used at dif- 
ferent times to stigmatize its faithful disciples. Call 
a man a puritan, a calvinist, a methodist, or an evan- 
gelical, and, even in this enlightened country, he is 
immediately accounted a deluded creature. And for 
what reason? Because these terms are arbitrarily 
associated with ideas of absurdity, weakness, and 
folly. 

But, said Osborne, he who invents terms of re- 
proach is guilty of no common offence. I cannot, 
however, compliment any man on his vigour of mind, 
on his reason and good sense, who suffers himself 
to be influenced by a mere word. It certainly would 
be no difficult task to coin terms to designate the 
despisers of religion. 
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It would be an easy thing to do it, said the Rector ; 
but we may be better employed than in calling each 
other names. 

But why, said Osborne, should any body of men 
in our church be named — evangelical? An exclu- 
sive claim to such an epithet savours of arrogance. 

It is conferred, I apprehend, said the Rector, and 
not assumed. Moral differences exist in all bodies 
of men. Identity of office does not imply identity 
of sentiment and conduct All who preach the Bible, 
that is, all Christian ministers, preach the Gospel, 
and therefore all must be evangelical. But the Bible 
may be unfolded in different ways ; and those who 
are plain, explicit, and faithful, and who live as they 
teach, are different from those who are less atten- 
tive to what they teach and to the manner in which 
they act. 

You, I presume, said Osborne, do not wish to be 
called evangelical. 

I dislike the term, said the Rector ; but if any 
man call me by that or any other disagreeable term, 
I care but little about it. The misfortune is, that 
all terms of the sort are injurious to the interests 
of truth and piety, since they produce a variety of 
unchristian feelings. It is this that makes such words 
serious things, and therefore I lament the use of 
them. 

The term evangelical, said Osborne, is extremely 
offensive to many. 
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• It is so, said the Rector ; and what are the causes 
of it ? Want of consideration, secret aversion to the 
pure verities of Christianity ; and, you may add, if 
you choose, some improprieties of sentiment and con- 
duct in some of those to whom the term is applied. 

You are candid, said Osborne : good men are not 
free from errors and indiscretions. But why should 
not one man in our Church be as good a guide as 
another ? 

You propose a delicate question, said the Rector ; 
but I have no hesitation in saying, that all clergy* 
men do not give that attention to religion and to 
their office which they ought to do. All bodies of 
men may be divided into good and bad ; and cer- 
tainly mere office does not change the moral cha- 
racter of any one. Look upon the sacred order, and 
it is evident that the variety among them, from the 
diversified combinations of truth and error, of good 
and evil, is unspeakable. But I wish to look to 
myself, and to leave others to Him who is the Judge 
of all. 

Your statement, said Osborne, is sufficient; it is 
incontrovertible. Truth, though it be only one thing, 
may be represented in a hundred ways. 

But why, said Henry, should the honest and 
zealous declaration of truth cause a term of reproach 
to be fastened on any body of men ? 

Those who fasten it, said the Rector, must an* 
swer that question. There are many points which 
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I am contented to leave to that day when all cha- 
racters shall be unmasked, when all actions shall be 
weighed, and when the destinies of all shall be fixed. 
Many of those who now delight in ridicule, raillery, 
and scorn, will probably then wish that they had 
acted with greater propriety and wisdom. 

You make me, said Osborne, more inclined to trem- 
ble than debate. But what is meant by evangelical 
{reaching, of which so much is spoken in our day ? 

I can only propose another question, said the 
Rector ; all preach the Bible, but do all preach it in 
the same way? Do all make its great truths the 
prominent subjects of their instructions ? 

No, said Henry ; a minister may profess to draw 
his instructions from the Bible, and yet advance va- 
rious errors and absurdities. If this were not the 
case, the article Heresy would not form such a pro- 
minent and melancholy topic in ecclesiastical history. 

Christianity, said the Rector, has some points which 
may be called its peculiar and distinguishing doc- 
trines. He who understands, in the light of reve- 
lation, the character and condition of man, will dwell 
clearly and forcibly on these specialities of our holy 
faith. He will speak largely on the " grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Ghost." Such a person is, pro- 
perly speaking, an evangelist. He understands his 
message, and he endeavours to perform his duty. 

To this I can offer no objection, said Osborne; 
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and I think, that if terms of reproach must be used, 
they should be applied, not to those who teach men 
the real contents of the Bible, but to those who do 
not teach them. 

But I will have no terms of reproach, said the 
Rector: they are unchristian things, unreasonable, 
ungenerous, unmanly, foolish, and injurious. ' The 
world may call me what they choose, but I will not 
return reproach for reproach. 

Very good, said Osborne ; but if evangelism be 
the fall and proportional development of Christi- 
anity ; if it be wisely giving to primary truths the 
primary place, and to subordinate truths their ap- 
propriate place ; if it be the honestly unfolding of 
divine truth in its various parts, doctrinal, spiritual, 
and practical, and the urging of it all on the atten- 
tion of man as a responsible agent under an eco- 
nomy of grace ; no wise and candid man can possibly 
object to it. I have been mistaken ; but I hope to 
correct my error. No longer shall 

The unprofitable moments roll 
That lock up all the functions of my soul, 
That keep me from myself, and still delay 
Life's instant business to a future day ; 
That task which, as we follow or despise, 
The eldest is a fool, the youngest wise ; 
Which done, the poorest can no wants endure ; 
And which not done the richest must be poor. 

Undoubtedly, said the Rector, he only is wise who 
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makes religion his first and serious concern. It 
must surely be a dictate agreeable to reason, to make 
the welfare of a soul that shall never die, and the 
character of an eternity that shall never end, our 
great objects. If we wisely or, to use a favourite 
terra in these days, rationally attend to religion, we 
shall study the Bible and follow its guidance, and 
care but little about the epithets which a proud, a 
thoughtless, and a sportive world may prefix to our 
names. 

Very true, said Osborne ; it is but of little mo- 
•ment what I am called and accounted here : the mo- 
mentous point is, — Shall I be approved as a faithful 
servant of God in the last day ? 
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Since I last saw you, said Osborne to the Rector, I 
have thought much, and read and conversed a little, 
about religion. General praise and general censure 
have but little weight with me ; for where there is 
no discrimination there must be injustice. But I 
find that very strong prejudices exist against piety. 

He, said the Rector, who attends to common con- 
versation, and to some of our ephemeral publications^ 
will become very familiar with the terms enthusiasm, 
schism, hypocrisy, melancholy, and so forth. Many, 
who ought to be wiser and to be better employed, 
conjure up a host of fantastic evils, and supply by 
declamation what they want in argument. 

I heard a discussion, said Osborne, a few days 
ago, in which it was boldly maintained, that evange- 
lical views of religion degrade the mind, fill it with 
the most unworthy thoughts of God and man, have 
a bad moral tendency, generate various wrong feel- 
ings r disorganize society, destroy domestic happiness, 
imppse intolerable restraints and burdens, and, in 
short, pervert man and render human life miserable. 
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You have heard a very serious charge, said the 
Rector ; hut you cannot wish me to examine all the 
particulars of it. All such invective is the calumny 
of the ignorant or of the malicious. 

When you compose a volume, said Oshorne, I will 
be one of your readers : at present I shall he satis- 
fied with a few sentences. 

To controversy, said the Rector, I feel a strong 
dislike. It is commonly begun with rash zeal, con- 
ducted without wisdom or candour, and concluded 
with little or no benefit. To an antagonist I would 
concede what ought to be conceded: I would put 
the controverted point in a clear light, and advance 
my arguments. If those of my opponent were better 
than mine, I should he compelled to yield the point 
in dispute. 

A legitimate process, said Osborne ; most contro- 
versies, divested of extraneous matter, might be com- 
pressed into a small compass. 

In the present case, said the Rector, I must beg 
my opponent to allow a distinction between doc- 
trines and persons, between truth and its adherents. 
As to evangelical piety, (and all true piety is evan- 
gelical, for I suppose there are no such things as 
moral piety, philosophical piety, or deistic piety ;) I 
must demand a distinction to be made between the 
thing itself and any crude statements of it. 

No reasonable opponent, said Osborne, would re- 
fuse to make these concessions. 
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I then maintain, said the Rector, that there is no- 
thing in sound religion, rightly understood and judi- 
ciously stated, to produce any of the effects which 
you have mentioned. The gospel may be misstated 
by its teachers, or abused by its recipients; but when 
it is purely taught and faithfully improved, it ele- 
vates the mind, purifies the heart, regulates the con- 
duct, secures political and ecclesiastical order, in- 
spires social concord and benevolence, and diffuses 
joy and happiness around. It ennobles man. Asser- 
tion, I admit, is no proof; but my assertion has as 
much validity as that of my opponent. But I grant 
that crude, feeble, and intemperate statements of 
truth produce harm ; but' what has this to do with 
the truth itself? 

But why, said Osborne, do not those who are 
called evangelical adopt a mode of statement that is 
unobjectionable ? Every thing among our clergy in 
general is cool and orderly. 

The truths of religion, said the Rector, must be so 
taught as to address the dormant soul, or they are 
taught but to little purpose. If seal be sometimes 
too ardent, and lead to some irregularity, let it be re- 
membered that cool preaching leaves men in their 
moral sluniber. I advocate no impropriety ; but I 
must say, that a little of the fervour of a mistaken 
zeal is preferable to the stillness and insensibility of 
moral death. The right point unquestionably is, to 
adopt proper views, and to maintain them in a proper 
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maimer : bat absolute perfection is not attainable on 
«arth. 

You speak with discrimination, said Osborne; 
what you say is just. 

We may not find, said the Rector, among some 
religious people those, large and sober views; that 
candid, charitable, and sedate spirit ; and that pru- 
dence and propriety of conduct which are desirable ; 
but I am at a loss to know how this can affect 
Christianity. 

To predicate of all, said Osborne, what can only 
be predicated of a few, is an act of injustice. To 
deride or calumniate religion merely because some 
of its honest adherents are imperfect characters, be- 
speaks either a weak head or a wicked heart. 

If all zealous ministers, said Henry, are enthu- 
siasts because a few of their number may be unwise 
and indiscreet, it must follow that all the rest of the 
clergy are worldly, ambitious, and gay, because some 
of them are such characters. 

A serious and zealous minister, said the Rector, is 
heard and felt in his circle. He is earnest about re- 
ligion and the best interests of men. But we may 
judge of moral measures by moral effects ; and does 
the cool, correct, orthodox clergyman, or does the 
zealous evangelical clergyman, pour the largest mea- 
sure of right moral influence into society ? 

You speak, said Osborne, with fearless honesty ; 
you put the subject on the proper basis. 
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I exceedingly dislike, said the Rector, all discus- 
sions and comparisons of this sort ; but if we must 
speak of the subject, it is not one for dispute* but 
one of fact. Divide all men into two classes ; into 
thoughtful and thoughtless Christians; and I only 
wish one question to be fairly answered. Who are 
acting most conformably to reason and common 
sense ; those who are earnest about religion, or those 
who are supine and indifferent about it ; those who 
are anxious to understand religion, to feel its power, 
obey its laws, and enjoy its blessings, or those who 
are well satisfied to live in ignorance, in death, in 
worldliness, and in disobedience ? Let this question 
be answered, and I willingly abide by the issue. 

As to myself, said Osborne, I readily grant that 
the doctrines, spirit, and laws of Christianity must 
be good because they proceed from God ; and those 
persons must be good who properly attend to them. 
I only want to know why so much prejudice exists 
against religion ; why in many companies so much is 
said against it, and so little for it. 

The fact, said the Rector, is simply this ; we have 
a religion from heaven which teaches us and requires 
us to live for heaven ; but men are worldly beings 
and wish to lead wordly lives : and in order to vin- 
dicate their own conduct, they load with vitupera- 
tion whatever is opposed to their sentiments and pro- 
ceedings. They wish to be accounted Christians; 
but they have no wish to know what Christianity 
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really is. All this is to be most deeply lamented. 

Let us not censure, but pity ; let us not rail, but 

pray. 

I see the nature of the case, said Osborne : most 

men satisfy themselves with a superficial and formal 
profession of religion, as a sort of national concern ; 
and a marked, close, and individual attention to it is 
vilified, because it does not comport with their views. 
But religion is evidently a spiritual, peculiar, and 
individual concern ; and he acts wisely who treats it. 
in this manner. All prejudice against a religion that 
comes from God and which leads us to Him, must be. 
grounded either in the ignorance and folly of the hu- 
man mind, or in the pride, worldliness, and corrup- 
tion of the human heart. 

That conclusion is just, said the Rector ! and he 
who acts rightly upon it will pursue the proper 
course, unaffected by calumny, ridicule, and scorn. 
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Of experimental religion, said Henry to the Rector, 
I wish to have your opinion. The subject is highly 
important and interesting, but I am not able to re- 
concile with each other the statements which I hear 
of it. 

You are welcome to my view of it, said the Rec- 
tor ; I wish it may give you satisfaction. 

Experimental religion, said Eliza, is not a scrip- 
tural phrase ; it must, therefore, be one of human in- 
vention. 

The expression itself, said the Rector, is compara- 
tively of small moment : the thing which it is in- 
tended to describe is the subject to be considered. 
Perhaps Christians in general confine religion to 
knowledge and practice, and forget that intermediate 
link in the chain, without which knowledge is only 
inert notion, and practice only a human service. 

Then true sentiments and right conduct, said Eliza, 
do not constitute the whole of piety. 

Certainly not, said the Rector : we must have a 
vital and feeling apprehension of spiritual things ; 
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we must have principles and affections; we must 
have moral sensibility. 

But is not this, said Henry, to open the door to 
enthusiasm and delusion ? If we make real piety to 
consist essentially in inward impulses, shall we not 
be exposed to the danger of mistaking imagination 
and revery for real piety ? 

This objection, said the Rector, has been often 
made, and is the ground of much idle declamation. 
All moral elements are reducible to two classes, good 
and evil ; and a soul that is visited with divine in- 
fluence is alive to each. 

What is evil then, said Henry, must produce aver- 
sion and sorrow ; what is good must produce esteem, 
delight, and joy. 

Certainly, said the Rector. By experimental reli- 
gion I understand the frame, feelings, and affections 
towards good and evil, which exist in a soul that is 
under the influence of religion. 

Then, said Henry, we may know what is true, and 
do what is right, and yet not have experimental piety. 

Such is my view, said the Rector ; I cannot re- 
duce religion to mere intellectual attainment and 
practical rectitude ; I cannot reduce faith, repentance, 
love, hope, fear, and so forth, to mere ideas. Where 
there is true piety that part of our moral constitution 
which we call the heart must be wrought upon. The 
absence of moral feeling indicates the absence of real 
piety. 
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But where, said Eliza, is experimental religion to 
be found in the Bible ? 

In every page of it, said the Rector,, which speaks 
of the heart, of principles and affections. Read the 
Psalms : do they merely furnish the mind with ideas ? 
Do they not powerfully address and excite the heart. 
In them, if I err not, you will find described the 
heights of spiritual triumph, and the depths of spi- 
ritual distress-; with all the varieties or changes of 
the spiritual life. 

I understand you, said Maria ; by experimental 
religion we are to understand spiritual piety ; all that 
the soul feels from the time when it turns to God, 
until it attain to perfection in other worlds*' 

Such is my idea, said the Rector : a work of real 
religion in the soul implies, not only the communi- 
cation of light, but also of life. Piety is moral sen- 
sation as well as moral discovery. It is spiritual 
taste as well as spiritual vision. 

This is clear and satisfactory, said Henry; but 
yet I think that the subject is liable to great abuse. 

Undoubtedly it is, said the Rector : but what sub- 
ject in religion is not ? This subject is remote, deep, 
and intricate. The discussion of it requires great 
sobriety, discretion, and judgment. 

How thickly beset with dangers, said Maria, is the 
path of man! But to what mistakes are we here 
particularly liable ? 

The operations of fancy, said the Rector, and of 

h2 
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the natural affections may assume the form of reli- 
gious experience. The individual, alarmed or cap- 
tivated, may begin a religious life, but when fancy 
folds its wings, and when the feelings subside, the 
ways of religion are forsaken. The semblance was 
mistaken for the reality. 

This is painful, said Henry ; but you will point 
out to us other dangers. 

Something like religious experience,* said the Rec- 
tor, may be assumed by the force of mere speculation. 
It may be a part of our creed. A man may expati- 
ate on religious experience as easily as on Christian 
doctrines. Sometimes a sort of religious experience 
may result from the influence of society ; we advo- 
cate spiritual religion because those around us advo- 
cate it. But who can possibly delineate all the in- 
ventions of the human heart 1 We walk in much 
darkness as to this subject, and we need to walk in 
humility and fear. 

The subject, I grant, said Henry, is most deeply 
interesting ; but are there any other dangers which 
remain to be specified ? 

Be wise and sober, humble and devout, said the 
Rector, and you have nothing to fear. Listen not 
to the scoffer who regards moral feeling and divine 
influence as mere fancies; but beware of allowing 
imagination and natural affections to obtain undue 
ascendency. It is easy to be visionary; and it is 
easy when visionary to rush into various absurdities. 
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You do Hot approve, then, said Eliza, of many 
of the statements of this subject which are very com- 
monly advanced. 

Certainly not, said the Rector; they frequently 
inculcate things which I do not consider solid and 
correct. On no subject in religion are we more liable 
to mistakes, since fancies and vagaries may either 
mingle with the reality of divine operation, or be 
taken for it. Unless we exercise much modesty and 
prudence, we open the mouths of the profane, we 
strengthen the prejudices of the secular, we per- 
plex the minds of the pious, and we deceive our* 
selves. 

It seems, said Henry, that the case is much the 
same in religious and temporal matters : those who 
attend too much to feeling and fancy, become the 
trembling victims of sensibility, and are destitute of 
a proper manly tone of language and spirit. 

There is much, said the Rector, in that idea. The 
welfare of man, as a social agent, and the proper 
enjoyment of life, depend on the proportional and 
harmonious use, to speak so, of all his powers of 
mind, heart, and hand. So it is in religion. True 
spirituality implies nothing feeble, nothing morbid : 
in its purest form it is majesty and life in felicitous 
union. A soul that is morally or spiritually alive 
is a noble object ; such as demands the love of the 
good and the admiration of sages. 

This is cheering, said Maria; but if the subject 
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be so difficult, would it not be better to leave it 
untouched. 

You go, said the Rector, to an extreme. It does 
not follow, that none can do a thing well, because 
some do it badly. Experimental or spiritual reli- 
gion is a fact, a reality: it is a matter of feeling, 
it is true, and not of vision ; but this being recol- 
lected, let us dwell on it with wisdom. Folly spoils 
all things. I wish you to be wise, spiritual Chris- 
tians ; but I have no wish to hear from you a minute 
narrative of ail your feelings and apprehensions. It 
is sufficient for me to know that you grow in know- 
ledge and holiness, in a noble contempt of all that is 
visible and vain, in devout aspirations after universal 
excellence; in a word, that you think, feel, and act 
with a consistent reference to the blessedness and 
honours of a more exalted state of existence. Being 
thus wisely and vitally pious, the ever-shifting and 
inconceivable variety of moral frame of which you 
may be, and in fact will be, the subjects, will be 
a thing to which you are continually alive,' but which 
you will seldom attempt to delineate with accuracy 
and prolixity. 

But what, said Maria, is the proper test by which 
we are to discriminate between what is sound and 
unsound in this subject ? 

Look to moral results, said the Rector; if we 
cherish gay fancies, bold assumptions, pride, indo- 
lence, censoriousness, and bigotry, our moral frame is 
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bad ; but if we maintain love, humility, circumspec- 
tion, and consistent conduct, we may thankfully en- 
courage the persuasion that we are partakers of a 
restoring influence from above. 

I think, said Henry, that you have kindly ad- 
vanced enough at present. The subject is not to be 
exhausted in a single day. 

I have only advanced a few hints, said the Rector, 
in reply to a question. It is only by the lapse of 
time, and by a consistent progress in piety, that any 
one can become properly familiar with the subject. 
The aged pilgrim may give instruction to those who 
are beginning a journey ; but they must travel, see 
what he has seen, and feel what he has felt, to know 
the dangers and trials of the long pilgrimage. We 
may communicate ideas to the mind, but a man's 
feelings are his own. Knowledge may be gained 
from books; spiritual piety can only be received 
from God. 
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A well regulated family is a most delightful object 
for our contemplation. It is in fact a little kingdom, 
a sort of patriarchal monarchy, where authority and 
obedience are most pleasingly exhibited. The true 
philanthropist views it as the healthful nursery of 
individuals who are the ornaments of society, and 
who give stability to empire. But gratifying as such 
an object is in the vision of fancy, and easy as it 
would be for men to realise much of the excellence 
which are the fruits of wisdom and order, we cannot 
turn to the view of real life in our Christian land 
without emotions of poignant regret ; since good do- 
mestic polity is a science which few seem inclined to 
study, and fewer to practise. 

One of the painful delinquencies in domestic eco- 
nomy is the neglect of religious duties. If it be said 
that the performance of them would do little good, it 
must be added that the omission of them is a great 
evil. But duty is not a subject for debate and cal- 
culation ; it is a thing to be done ; our business is to 
perform it ; and then we may leave all with a safe 
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conscience to the Father of mercies. Where means 
are not used, the blessing cannot be obtained. If the 
field be not cultivated, no harvest can be gathered. 
The daily reading of the Scriptures, and the daily 
worship of God in the families of the rich and poor, 
do not necessarily imply the diffusion of real piety 
among us ; but how is it possible that it should be 
ever diffused among us, if these duties be disre- 
garded? 

the family at the Hall had been always remark- 
able for the preservation of moral decorum. The gay 
respected their virtue, and the poor did not condemn 
them for want of benevolence. They were correct 
and kind. But religion was a subject that was seldom 
mentioned ; no family attention to it was thought of, 
except the reading of a prayer on a Sunday evening. 

A change of sentiment naturally produces a change 
of conduct. He who discovers the errors of his mind 
will soon discover the improprieties of his practice. 
He who is truly solicitous to obtain the light of divine 
truth, will be also solicitous to regulate his life by its 
laws. Intellectual improvement without practical, is 
a thing of little value. 

Osborne was always conscientious, and strictly fol- 
lowed what he believed to be right. Now that the 
secret influence of religion was subduing his preju- 
dices, he reasoned closely on every point ; and when 
he arrived at a conclusion, he acted upon it without 
hesitation or delay. He soon found that he had much 
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to learn, and much to do. He rejoiced in having in 
the Rector a wise, calm, and judicious man ; as in- 
telligent and discreet as he was pious and humane ; 
and he often reproached himself for having ever 
thought or spoken improperly of him. 

The Rector observed with gratitude and satisfac- 
tion the progress of religion at the Hall. When he 
was consulted on any point, he gave his opinion with 
freedom and confidence ; but he was unwilling to 
obtrude instruction unseasonably; and in general his 
words were few and deliberate. Having a proper 
opportunity, he observed to Osborne, that there was 
one point on which he wished to speak in explicit 
terms. I am convinced of its importance, and also of 
the advantage and comfort which will arise from it 
both to yourself and others. 

You will oblige me, said Osborne, by mentioning 
any thing which you think proper. You will not 
offend me by your freedom : I shall only claim the 
right of considering the subject, and of deciding upon 
it for myself. 

I wish no more, said the Rector ; the subject to 
which I allude is — Family Religion. My idea is 
simply this :— Every family ought to assemble morn- 
ing and evening for divine worship. This is a duty 
most deplorably neglected in our land, and in my 
parish. I have used my influence in promoting the 
performance of it as far as I can. Let me submit the 
subject to your consideration. 
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That sacred duty, said Osborne, has, I own, been 
neglected here ; but the existence of an evil is no 
sound argument for its continuance. If family reli- 
gion be a duty, that duty ought to be performed. 

I will not enter, said the Rector, unless you wish 
it, on a formal and elaborate discussion on the sub- 
ject. I am aware that it may be said, that it is not 
explicitly enjoined in Scripture. But I would main* 
tain, that in Scripture we are furnished with general 
laws, from which our duty in particular cases is easily 
and fairly deducible. Family worship has a direct 
tendency to promote the glory of God and the best 
interests of man. It is expedient, advantageous, and 
consolatory. By it the Scriptures will become more 
familiar to servants ; personal piety will be strength- 
ened, personal comfort will be increased by it ; ha- 
bitual recollection of religion will be maintained by 
it, and a more strong and just sense of duty will be 
produced by it. No evil can result from it, audit 
may be expected to produce the greatest good. 

Your statement, said Osborne, is clear and con- 
vincing: it deserves, and it shall have, my serious 
attention. 

Let me add, said the Rector, and it is a point that 
ought to be regarded in viewing the subject, that the 
performances of the minister on one day, and in one 
place, can have comparatively little influence to what 
they might be expected to have if religion were made 
the subject of attention every day in every family. 
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We deplore the prevalence of ignorance and iniquity! 
and we profess to wish for the prevalence of know- 
ledge, piety, and virtue ; but the evil which we de- 
plore will abound, and the good which we wish for 
will not be obtained, till we adopt means of powerful 
influence for the promotion of moral improvement. 
But what means are so likely to be effectual as the 
general domestic worship of God? It is a means 
that is easy, within the reach of all, rational, pious, 
and under God's blessing calculated to produce the 
best results. 

What you advance, said Osborne, seems to be self- 
evident. I think that the adoption of the measure 
which you recommend would be a great step towards 
a moral reformation in our land. 

We shall never, said the Rector, see religion and 
virtue abound among us until this duty be generally 
observed. 

But how, said Osborne, shall it become a matter 
of general attention ? I fear that it will be a difficult 
task to effect this. 

It will, Baid the Rector ; but it is not a hopeless 
matter. Instruction and admonition will do some- 
thing ; example and influence will do far more. If 
you, for instance, perform this duty, many aronnd 
you will consider the subject, and not a few, I think, 
will imitate your conduct. The duty is now regarded 
as needless, puritanical, unusual ; but when persons 
of respectability and rank attend to the duty, it will 
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soon appear to others in a different light. When the 
rich attend to it, the poor will attend to it ; and mi- 
nisters will speak on the subject, both in public and 
private, with far greater effect. 

After the Rector had left the Hall, Oqborne en- 
gaged in the serious examination of the subject. He 
saw that the duty was reasonable ; and he dwelt on 
its probable effects. He was aware that the perform- 
ance of it would expose him to the censure of some, 
and to the raillery of others. He found some feelings 
rise in his own bosom against the performance of it; 
for the adoption of the practice would subject him to 
the remark, that he had hitherto neglected his duty, 
or that he was now becoming precise and singular, 
he reasoned and hesitated ; but at last he arrived at 
the conclusion — that God, who ought to be daily 
worshipped in every family, should be daily wor- 
shipped in his. Having made his resolution, he in- 
formed his son and his daughters of the Rector's 
wish ; he repeated to them the substance of his own 
reflections ; he announced to them his determination ; 
and he expressed a hope that the measure would have 
their concurrence. 

Henry and his sisters listened with delight to their 
father: they looked upon him as a patriarch; the 
immediate prospect of hearing from his lips the sacred 
language of Scripture and devotion, filled them with 
joy and gratitude which no language could ex- 
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The servants were that evening summoned into 
the hall. They looked upon each other with no 
Bmall perplexity and suspense. But Osborne soon 
fixed their attention, and produced a new train of 
thought and feeling as he proceeded, in a few words, 
to explain his object and to declare his purpose* It 
is my duty, said he, to be mindful of your spiritual 
interests, as well as your temporal comfort and wel- 
fare. Henceforward be it your care and mine to 
attend more seriously and punctually to our religious 
duties. We all are God's creatures ; and we should 
do his will. In order that we may do it, we must 
both learn it, and seek grace to perform it. We mist 
search the Scriptures, and we must pray. This is our 
duty as individuals, and as a family. Your worship 
here is not to supersede your private worship * but 
rather to be an incentive to the more frequent, fer- 
vent, and spiritual performance of it. 

He then read a part 'of a chapter of the Bible, 
offered upon it a few remarks from a pious Commen- 
tator, and, kneeling down, he devoutly read an ap- 
propriate prayer. The service was short and plain ; 
judicious, affectionate, and impressive. 

Osborne did not begin what he would soon wish 
to abandon ; nor did he adopt a manner in perform- 
ing the duty to which any just objection could be 
made. He proceeded according to his determination, 
and in a short time saw proofs that the duty was not 
without salutary influence ; and he felt in his awn 
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bpsom the pleasure that is always connected with the 
discharge of duty. 

When the Rector next visited the Hall, Osborne 
assured h*™ that his wishes had not been disre- 
garded. If you have any thing more to suggest, said 
he, I beg you will speak with freedom. The old 
and knotty oak cannot be made straight and smooth : 
I hope, however, that I am not altogether untract- 
able. 

Divine grace, said the Rector, is omnipotent. 
When great points are corrected, lesser ones will be 
regarded in due time by those who are anxious to 
improve. Domestic polity is, as it respects religion, 
a most important science ; 1 lament the indifference 
of most Christians respecting it. I will only suggest 
one thing — It is very desirable to have such domes- 
tic regulations that the Sunday may, as much as pos- 
sible, be a day of religion. 

I thank you for the hint, said Osborne : we all 
know the fourth commandment ; but, I fear, few of 
us properly regard it. 

The Sunday at the Hall soon became a day of 
rest, seriousness, and piety. All superfluous labour 
was avoided. Most of the family went twice to 
Church. But these alterations produced no gloom, 
no austerity, no pride or boasting, no censoriousness 
and uncharitableness. Every countenance was as 
mild and bright as is the face of nature on a fine 
sabbath morning. The Osbornes, and those about 
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them, soon found, that practical attention to the 
voice of wisdom is in fact the acquisition of happi- 
ness. If man would be truly happy, man must be 
truly good. The waters of earthly springs may gra- 
tify the natural taste ; but only waters from the well 
of life can satisfy and exhilarate the immortal soul. 
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Maynard, a gentleman who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, was intimate at the Hall: but having spent 
some months in a distant part of the kingdom, he 
knew but little of the proceedings of the family until 
his return. He was then very speedily informed by 
some of his friends, that the Osbornes were becom- 
ing very religious, that they frequented the Church 
of the Rector, and that in short they were enlisted 
under the banner of modern enthusiasm. 

I observed before I left home, said Maynard, that 
they were becoming demure and sedate, and that the 
son in particular was methodistically inclined ; but I 
never thought that such a sensible man as Osborne 
would advocate enthusiasm. Something may yet be 
done : I will at least converse with him upon the 
subject. 

Maynard thought that the cogency of his argu^ 
ments and statements would make a powerful im- 
pression on the mind of Osborne. He took an early 
opportunity of visiting the Hall, and soon introduced 
the subject that was uppermost in his mind. 

You have listened then, said Osborne, to some re- 

i 
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ports respecting us. What I have done appears to 
me to be right ; but if it be wrong, I am open to 
conviction. To reason and argument I will listen 
with readiness and delight. What is palpably wrong 
may be easily refuted ; but what is solid and right is 
not to be despised merely because it happens to be 
vilified. 

I certainly .lament, said Maynard, that you have 
shown an inclination to favour enthusiasts. 

Enthusiasts, said Osborne, is a term that I hate 
when it is indiscriminately applied to religious cha- 
racters. Men may indeed be enthusiasts in religion ; 
but they may also be religious without being enthu- 
siasts. The orator, the poet, the painter, and even 
the man of pleasure may be enthusiasts, or rather 
they are such. But surely it is as justifiable to be a 
moral enthusiast as it is to be a secular one; for 
moral good is as valuable an object as renown, 
wealth, grandeur, and other temporal advantages. 
But admit the use of the term in religion, and then 
let it be defined. If enthusiasm describe decision 
and ardour, under the guidance of wisdom and rea- 
son, in a good cause, I must confess that I think an 
enthusiast to be a very good and great character. 
But if you mean by enthusiasts, those who cherish 
wild fancies, and who make vain pretensions, you 
may reprobate them as much as you please, and 
perhaps I shall repeat much of the reprobation. I 
dislike the cold religion that renounces feeling ; and 
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I dislike the ardent religion that renounces reason 
and common sense. But now proceed. 

You must be aware, said Maynard, that these mo- 
dern teacherB of a certain school profess to be the 
only persons who preach the gospel ; that they are 
proud, hypocritical) and uncharitable beings; that 
they are severe, gloomy, and morose 5 that they con- 
tinually utter their anathemas against all our inno- 
cent amusements ; and that by their doctrinal state- 
ments they make our religion a very strange, unrea- 
sonable, and unintelligible sort of thing. 

To such a multifarious charge, said Osborne, how 
is it possible for me to reply ? Every particular of it 
demands a separate examination. So far as it may 
be in any respect true, there is great reason to la- 
ment it ; but if it be ungrounded and false, it ought 
not to be advanced. The delineation of religious 
character is a serious thing ; and general accusations, 
as well as general eulogies, are vague, partly false 
and partly true. We must not condemn the whole 
for the sake of a part. If some expose themselves 
to merited censure, yet we must not withhold praise 
where it is due. 

You are a good advocate, said Maynard ; but how 
can you patiently listen to their notions about depra- 
vity,' faith, and good works? How can you endure 
instructions that cause gloom, distress, and alarm; 
and which change man from a cheerful and' social 
agent into a melancholy and trembling anchorite ? 

12 
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On some of these points, said Osborne, I cannot 
speak at present as I could wish ; and what I do not 
understand I do not feel any inclination to discuss, 
I would only observe, that if a man be not a sinner 
he need no Saviour ; and if he be not depraved he 
need no Sanctifier. If he is a disordered creature, 
religion must exercise a renewing power, or it is only 
the mere profession of a creed. If God has given us 
a law for the regulation of our conduct, we ought cer- 
tainly to walk by it. If there is an eternity before 
us, it is but rational that we should make a careful 
and decided preparation for our entrance upon it. 

All this, said Maynard, is very good ; but these 
men go to such extremes, as if they were the only 
wise and good persons in the world. Surely there is 
such a thing as a mild and rational religion ; or what 
will become of the greater part of Christians ? 

I think, said Osborne, that religion is very mild 
and rational ; I advocate no extremes : but I think 
we are far more exposed to the danger of being too 
secular than to the danger of being too religious. In 
the Bible I see no recommendation of semi-piety. 
Extremes are bad things : but an " extreme in good- 
ness" is to me a sort of anomalous and unintelligible 
phrase. I do not see how any one can be too good, 
especially when I see that we are called to be " fol- 
lowers of God." 

Well, said Maynard, let that pass; but what 
strange notions do these men advance about regener- 
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ation and conversion ! Then they will allow no one 
to be a Christian who does not think as they think, 
speak as they speak, and act as they act. 

As to conversion, said Osborne, if a man have been 
thoughtless, and become thoughtful, there must be a 
moment when he begins to be thoughtful : if he have 
walked in a wrong way, and turn into the right way, 
there must be a moment when the wrong one is a- 
bandoned and the right one entered upon. Most 
men, I apprehend, are thoughtless and negligent 
as to sacred matters ; but if they become true Chris- 
tians they must be thoughtful and diligent in them ; 
the moral transition from the one moral state or 
frame to the other, is conversion ; and it appears to 
me a thing perfectly reasonable. — As to charges about 
pride, uncharitableness, and absurdity, they are vague, 
and mean but little ; there are proud, uncharitable, 
and absurd persons every where ; poor human na- 
ture has not much to boast of. 

But, said Maynard, these men divide the Church ; 
what are they but schismatics within the pale ? Dis- 
regard of authority, novelty, and confusion are the 
results of their proceedings. 

Assertions, said Osborne, are more easily made 
than they are proved. I do not see the schism of 
which you speak. Every wise clergyman, I am sure, 
wishes the prosperity and perpetuity of the Church. 

You strongly favour the obnoxious party, said 
Maynard, and I think that it is to be lamented. 
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How is it possible for any change of this sort to make 
any improvement in your family. 

I should be sorry, said Osborne, if the influence of 
my example produced any bad effect ; but this may 
be left to time, as may also the consequence of my 
giving greater attention to religion than I formerly 
did. We certainly augur nothing ill from it to others 
or to ourselves. The fact is simply this, — during 
half a century I have thought and acted as men in 
general think and act j I presumed that I was right, 
and never suspected the possibility of being wrong* 
On close and impartial consideration I have found 
that my attention to religion was cold* formal, and 
inefficient ; and that I did not understand its doc- 
trines, seek its spirit, or attend to its rules. As to 
our Church, I wish to be one of her faithful sons. I 
think I am only acting the part of a rational and 
responsible being, living under a peculiar and gra- 
cious economy, when I seek an intimate acquaintance 
with the Gospel, and desire to surrender myself to its 
influence and guidance. 

I admire all that you say, said Maynard, but I 
hope that you will not become too nice and scrupu- 
lous. I dread enthusiasts, or rather the diffusion 
and prevalence of enthusiasm among us. 
. My dear Sir, said Osborne, talk of enthusiasts and 
enthusiasm when you really know what they are. 
To you I do not, however, presume to dictate. I trust 
that all the notions which I have adopted, or which 
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I shall adopt, are founded in truth, and therefore 
sanctioned by sound reason. — But let us drop the 
subject. We will resume it whenever you please. I 
shall always be glad to see you as formerly ; and I 
hope that you will not despise the Osbornes, although 
you think that they are enthusiasts. 

Maynard thanked him for his kindness, and com- 
plimented him for his candour and judgment, and 
especially for the pleasant temper with which he had 
received his remarks. He ventured to predict that 
the Osbornes would not be long won by artifice and 
sophistry, but would soon be found again in the good 
old way of British Churchmanship, in which their 
ancestors had walked during so many generations 
with such credit to themselves and with such advan- 
tage to others. Having spoken to this effect, he 
withdrew ; but he regretted on his return home, that 
his statements had made no impression on the mind 
of Osborne, and that in feet he was himself rather a 
conquered person than a conqueror. He was, how- 
ever, compelled to observe that whatever change had 
taken place at the Hall, Osborne had never appeared 
at any former period so truly mild, amiable, and po- 
lite. 
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I see and feel nothing but emptiness and dissatisfac- 
tion, said Osborne, in worldly objects and enjoyments. 
They meet the wants and wishes of the mortal man ; 
but man is more than mortal. I can relish the beau- 
ties of nature, I can wander in the mazes of science, 
and I can amuse myself with the labours of art : but 
there is nothing in these things to engage and satisfy 
the mind, as a moral and eternal agent. 

The soul of man, said the Rector, is too sublime 
in its nature and in its operations to be satisfied with 
terrestrial objects. It cannot rest on created good. 
It aspires after the Source of all existence. In order 
to be happy, it must be illumined with divine light ; 
it must feel the attraction of divine love ; and it must 
enjoy the divine favour. You remember the noble 
and beautiful lines of Cowper. 

Thou art the Source and Centre of all minds, 
Their only point of rest, eternal Word ! 
From Thee departing they are lost, and rove 
At random without honour, hope, or peace. 
From Thee is all that soothes the life of man, 
His high endeavour, and his glad success, 
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His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
But O Thou bounteous giver of all good, 
Thou art of all thy gifts Thyself the crown ! 
Give what Thou canst, without Thee we are poor ; 
And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away. 

The passage, said Osborne, is truly noble and beau- 
tiful. But let us briefly examine who is a pious 
character. 

It may be determined, said the Rector, in different 
expressions. In Scripture one leading branch of 
piety is frequently put for the whole of it. The divine 
Agent who renovates the soul does not produce in it 
one virtue only, but an assemblage of virtues, so that 
where one is all others will exist. But to be more 
explicit, True. piety is repentance towards God and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. In human language 
I might say, true piety is the work of the Holy Spirit 
on the soul, by which it has right views of divine 
truth, and right principles and affections ; and this 
inward transformation leads to all practical excel- 
lence. The pious character, therefore, is he who has 
this piety. 

But such piety, said Osborne, is not produced in a 
moment. 

True piety, said the Rector, is progressive in all 
its parts ; in its inward operations, and in its out- 
ward results. Our emancipation from error, igno- 
rance, corruption, and disobedience will never be so 
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complete on earth, but that we must be always im- 
proving in knowledge, holiness, and obedience. 

I understand you, said Osborne : Repentance and 
faith, holiness and obedience, form the great and es- 
sential points of real piety. 

- So I believe, said the Rector, and so I teach. Our 
happiness and true satisfaction depend on the know- 
ledge of God according to the Gospel of Christ — a J 
knowledge, I mean, effectual in the production of all 
inward and outward excellence. 

I now clearly see, said Henry, how I erred in the 
study of theology. If we substitute books for the 
Spirit of God, and intellectual notions for divine ope- 
rations, we may become theologians, but we cannot 
become true Christians. Without an influence from 
above we are but statues, however fashioned and 
polished ; it is that only which makes us to see, and 
feel, and live. 

You are correct in your statement, said the Rector : 
true piety is from above, depending on a power that 
acts upon us in agreement with the written word, and 
with our character as rational and moral agents ; de- 
manding on our part strenuous exertion, as though 
our welfare depended upon ourselves, and simple re- 
liance on the divine goodness and bounty, as though 
our own exertions were of no account. 

Thus, said Osborne, we shall, in a moral view, be 
brought into a new state, having new views, prin- 
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ciples, affections, objects, desires, and aims ; such as 
are suited to the nature and destiny of man as a 
spiritual and immortal being. It is very clear, that 
the happiness of one who has these rests on a solid 
basis : he need not complain of vanity and vexation ; 
for whatever be the troubles of time and the fluctu- 
ations of earthly things, he must know where to look 
for repose, and whence to derive satisfaction. 
< As to the subject of the Christian's happiness and 
satisfaction, said the Rector, 1 would only observe, 
that the language of Scripture is — " we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ." 

Osborne had heard what he wished to hear. Henry 
was satisfied, for he saw how all his disquietudes 
were to be terminated. The ladies had listened to 
the conversation with seriousness. The prevailing 
desire of all their hearts was, to obtain that impe- 
rishable felicity which flows from the Father of 
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The chronology of piety is a matter which some 
persons pretend to fix with exactness. That such 
accuracy of statement may in some cases be indis- 
putable, we cannot in the least degree call in ques- 
tion; but we cannot concede that the moment of 
conversion is in all cases ascertainable. There must 
be a turning point, when the inconsiderate become 
considerate, when the thoughtless begin to think; 
but the change may take place under such peculiar 
circumstances, that it never can be forgotten ; or it 
may take place so gently, slowly, and progressively, 
as to be imperceptible. In some cases the strong 
fortress of the heart is demolished by violent assault, 
and in other cases it is taken by gentle and often 
repeated attacks. To reduce, therefore, all moral 
changes to the character of events that must be 
chronologically fixed ; or afterwards to delineate the 
moral process, as though it were composed of a series 
of visible transactions ; bespeaks, in our opinion, ra- 
ther a love of system than of truth ; the indulgence 
of fancy, rather than the examination of fact. 
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We do not aim, therefore, to determine the exact 
period when it might have been said of the Osbornes 
that they were within the pale of spiritual religion. 
It is sufficient to say, that they did come within 
it. Under the care of an able pastor, who could warn 
them of danger, remove difficulties, and encourage 
them to perseverance, they were not greatly exposed 
t o the adoption of error, or to the commission of mis- 
takes. Now that a change had taken place in their 
views, they did not suppose that they had nothing to 
do but to congratulate themselves and to criticise 
others. They wished for further instruction ; they 
meditated on the nature of human life, and they 
wisely considered that it was one thing to put on the 
Christian armour, and that it was another thing to 
fight the battle, to obtain the victory, and to win the 
prize. 

We have been led, said Osborne, into important 
moral discoveries ; we have entered on a new path ; 
and it now becomes us to remember what our obli- 
gations are. If our creed be the truth, our lives must 
be excellence. With you, my children, it is the 
morning of your days, and you may look forward to 
the full experience of all that religion accomplishes 
in man. The subject is too various, lofty, and pro- 
found ; too magnificent as a whole, and too compli- 
cated in its parts, to be understood in a little time. 
There is an infinity in religion : it must be so, be- 
cause it is a part of the mind of the infinite God. 
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We are only at the threshhold. I have experienced 
this revolution in the evening of life ; and I wish to 
be diligent and faithful in improving the residue of 
my years. 

The Bible, said Henry, is henceforth our chart : 
if we follow its heavenly guidance, whether our days 
be few or many, it will be well with us. 

The great .misfortune is, said Osborne, that Chris- 
tians profess to believe a book which they are too 
indolent to study. We profess Christianity; and 
yet our sentiments are not derived from the Scrip- 
tures, but from the opinions of men. Let me re- 
member with regret my own folly, and be thankful 
that I am now made wiser. 

I thought, said Eliza, that all our happiness was 
to be found in reading and in various employments ; 
in the society of friends and in cheerful conversation ; 
in maintaining kind feelings and virtuous conduct ; 
and in enjoying harmless amusements. Id this es- 
timate the great things of the spiritual world were 
almost entirely forgotten : they certainly, had but a 
secondary place in my regard. 

We shall now change some of our pursuits, said 
Maria, and employ some of our time in trying to do 
good. Human beings are not born to trifle, and to 
please themselves only. 

We will lay down some plan, said Eliza, for the 
regulation of our time. If we have the happiness of 
being good, we must add to it the happiness that 
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springs from doing good. The former cannot be re- 
tained, if the latter be disregarded. 

You shall have my concurrence, said Osborne, in 
all that is laudable and prudent. Christian views 
and principles must not stand alone : they must pro- 
duce their proper fruits. We talk of good works ; 
let us perform them. 

On this subject, said Henry, we will consult the 
Rector. That we may find much to do, can be no 
matter of doubt ; but what we are to do, and how we 
are to do it, are matters that require mature delibera- 
tion. All who are active are not wisely active. He 
who aims to do too much, will be found at last to do 
comparatively nothing. 

If, said Osborne, all Christians exerted themselves 
in their own spheres in a proper manner, the world, 
in a religious and moral view, would not be what it 
is. We talk of duty, and we live in indolence. It 
is said that religion makes men proud, self-willed, 
and censorious : if some are guilty of so abusing it, 
it is to be lamented : but its genuine effect is to make 
men humble, teachable, and charitable. As for my- 
self, I look on the honour, virtue, and integrity of 
which I formerly boasted, as comparatively nothing. 
Whatever might be their worth, I have been indeed an 
unprofitable being. You, I trust, will be able in 
future years to look back upon a life faithfully spent 
in the service of the best Master. 

We have passed, said Henry, within the borders of 
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the sacred territory of truth ; but if we proceed with 
unreflecting rapidity into the heart of the kingdom, 
we shall most probably take steps that we shall have 
to retrace with grief and discredit. Let us advance 
with slowness and deliberation : let us survey every 
field, ponder every step, assume to ourselves the 
possession of nothing which we do not possess, and 
claim no victory where we have fought no battle. 

Such, said Osborne, is precisely the line of conduct 
that I would have you to adopt and pursue. You 
will thus supply the lack of a specious and imposing 
brilliance of character by real solidity and substantial 
worth. I should lament to see either of you having 
zeal without knowledge, decision without discretion, 
and promptitude without thought ; mistaking natural 
ardour for religious affection, and hasty assumptions 
for incontrovertible arguments. 

I am aware, said Henry, of the truth of what you 
have advanced. Piety is above reason, but it 
neither contradicts nor supersedes reason. Perfect 
piety must be perfect reason. Absurdity of idea and 
impropriety of conduct, condemned by reason, can 
never be sanctioned by religion. The wisdom from 
above, while it makes us true Christians, makes us, 
in proportion as we are faithful to it, wise persons. 

The conversation being ended, they went to their 
different employments. It was thus, in the com- 
mencement of their sacred course, that they endea- 
voured to think justly and to act discreetly. Their 
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principal anxiety was, not to corrupt their views by 
the adoption of any error, not to amuse themselves 
with any idle fancies, and not to debase their conduct 
by any impropriety, or vagary. They wished to re- 
member the sacredness and obligations of piety, and 
not to forget the authority of reason and the necessity 
of prudence. • Ye who are turning from the flowery 
mazes of folly, and entering on the paths of wisdom! 
pause a moment, and duly consider the becoming 
caution, the calm deliberation, and the wise discre- 
tion of the Osbornes. 
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Young Benson was a distant relation of the Osbornes. 
Voluble, in conversation, dogmatical in assertion, and 
maintaining with obstinacy what he had advanced 
with temerity, he could not be accounted a pleasant 
companion. He perplexed and amused the ladies, 
who sometimes smiled at his folly, and sometimes 
rallied him for his uncourteousness. Independently 
of his peculiar notions of religion, he was intolerable 
to Osborne and Henry, who always attended to pro- 
priety and good sense ; for he spoke with promptitude, 
as though he knew every thing, but with emptiness, 
as though he knew nothing. He moved on the sur- 
face, like a swallow catching gnats ; and all that he 
said was the ten thousandth repetition of mere com- 
mon-place, without either grace of expression or no- 
velty of illustration. If he aimed to be profound, his 
ideas were confused ; and what he uttered was para- 
doxical or absurd. The highest effort of his mind 
was to advance something smart. 

Whether Benson was truly religious or not, is a 
point which we shall not aim to determine : he cer- 
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tainly knew much about religion. Having heard of 
the change that had taken place at the Hall, he pre- 
sumed that his visit would be welcome, that his con- 
versation would be understood and appreciated, and 
that his society would be solicited with eagerness. 
He did not attend to the calmness of reason, or to the 
comely order of politeness ; he had much warmth, 
and some vulgarity. When he arrived at the Hall, 
he entered with smiles of hilarity, and presented 
himself to one and another without any of that re- 
spectful deference which conciliates esteem. He soon 
found, however, that he was in a cool and not con- 
genial climate ; for the Osbornes were remarkably 
considerate in what they said. Their behaviour 
checked him for a moment ; but he soon unfolded 
himself in the real colours of his unpleasing character. 
Few things are more disagreeable to persons who 
have but recently begun to attend with seriousness 
to religion, than the light and flippant talk of some 
of its ardent professors. There was a change at the 
Hall, but there was none in Benson. He saw that 
he was heard with more attention than formerly; 
but this, instead of making him more thoughtful and 
sedate, made him more free and talkative. Osborne 
did not display impatience as formerly, but some- 
times rallied him. Henry allowed him to proceed in 
his effusions without contradiction. The ladies ma- 
nifested no levity, but were silent where they had 
once been sportive. Not a token of approbation, not 
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a word of praise, was Benson able to obtain. He was 
rather disconcerted, and thought that he had been 
deceived by an idle report; but on reflection, he 
found that some change had taken place, though he 
could not define it. He began to question whether 
it was any thing more than a superficial amendment. 
The ground of his scepticism was — that he consi- 
dered a voluble and vehement profession to be the 
indubitable proof of real piety. 

The Osbornes were discreet. They were happy to 
speak of religion when it could be done with pro- 
priety, and when it promised advantage ; but they 
regarded common talk on the subject, without reflec- 
tion, without meaning, and without proper feeling, as 
being in fact a desecration of it ; a thing injurious to 
religion, and repugnant to reason. 

A conversation, however, soon took place, in which 
Benson found that the Osbornes well understood sa- 
cred subjects. I am glad, said he to Osborne, that 
you are at last come over to my sentiments: you 
will no longer oppose them : religious persons under- 
stand each other; they have the same views and 
feelings, and form one fraternity. They have a dia- 
lect perfectly intelligible to the whole body. It is a 
great thing to be religious. 

It is a great thing, said Osborne gravely, to be 
truly religious ; and, in my opinion, it is not a small 
thing to be truly wise in the exhibition and main- 
tenance of it. I confess that I do not value all that 
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may be called religious conversation. We may 
possess gems, but we are not always exhibiting 
them. 

Very true, said Benson ; but what subject is more 
glorious and delightful than religion ? Surely it is 
impossible to speak of it too frequently. 

The more glorious and important it is, said Os- 
borne, the more deliberate should our conversation 
about it be. Much talk commonly indicates little 
thought. Talkativeness is a mark of frivolity : si- 
lence is generally an associate of seriousness. A 
little child stands in speechless admiration when it 
views the setting sun or the rising moon ; it is only 
talkative over its baubles and trinkets. 

Then we are to imitate children, said Benson ; but 
let me tell you that you will soon have a difficult 
task to perform ; for you must determine what theo- 
logical system you will adopt, and to what party of 
Christians you will attach yourselves. You cannot 
long be neuter. 

• Osborne was much hurt by this crude observation, 
and calmly observed : — Those who are so attentive to 
religion as it is moulded by human ingenuity, may 
be suspected of not being sufficiently attentive to it 
as it is in its own book. Do you for a moment sup- 
pose that I can turn aside to view Truth as she is 
dressed out by the art and taste of fallible man, when 
it is my privilege and duty to behold her in the ma- 
jesty and loveliness in which the Father of light has 
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sent her down from Heaven to dwell among men ? 
I cleave to the Bible* 

Though this was spoken by Osborne with some- 
thing of that severity which belonged to him in 
former years, the ardour of Benson was not to be at 
once repressed. His feelings were not delicate and 
acute ; so much was he accustomed to one train of 
thought, and so much had he associated with those 
who were as inconsiderate as himself. These, said 
he, turning to Henry, are new days, but I can rea- 
dily predict that the inhabitants of the Hall will in a 
short time become able disputants in theology, and 
display learning and sagacity on controverted points. 

If religion, said Henry, be a subject for speculation 
and debate, I mistake its nature and character. I 
view it as the word of mercy, love, and light, to our 
depraved species ; and I would rather prove that I 
understand and receive it by that right living which 
all must admire, than by that fluency of speech which 
all who are wise must condemn. 

Coolest of philosophers ! said Benson ; but be- 
ware of philosophy and calculation; they chill the 
soul. I do not object to what you say ; but I shall 
in due time see you either a Calvinist or an Anni- 
nian, and then you will speak in a different strain, 

It is rather singular, said Maria, that the Rector 
has never spoken to us of these things. 

It is easily accounted for, said Benson ; some men 
are wise in their own opinion, that they boast of 
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superiority to all party matters. They speak of mo- 
deration, of modesty, of avoiding Scyila and Cha- 
rybdis, of keeping aloof from party, and so forth. 
They are only animated when they rail at extremes, 
systems, and system-mongers. The fact is, they are 
timid, of a compromising spirit, and are anxious to 
escape the odium which they would incur by an ex- 
plicit avowal of offensive truths. But they boast of 
discretion, of freedom from shackles, of a cool and 
philosophical mind. 

Such is your opinion, said Osborne ; but I do not 
think that you exhibit either charity or discretion. 
Humility, diffidence, and moderation are amiable and 
valuable qualities. Vague hypothesis and dogmatism 
are unbecoming in human philosophy ; much more 
so in religion. Certain conclusions cannot be drawn 
from hypothetical arguments ; and there are perhaps 
many topics in theology about which it is wiser to 
hesitate than to dogmatize. There are " Inscruta- 
bilia" in nature and in revelation ; in the world of 
matter, and in that of mind ; and modesty certainly 
becomes us in the consideration of them. But, in a 
word, if manna lies upon the ground, why should I 
soar into the air to feed upon the wind? 

I do not dictate to any one, said Benson : we are 
our own masters ; but as for myself, I like to hear 
a good debate about Will, Election, Decrees, and 
other deep subjects of a like nature. 

But, said Maria, are we not acting profanely when 
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we make religion a subject for the display of our in- 
tellectual powers ? It must surely be better to speak 
nothing about it, unless we speak with a proper 
frame of mind. 

I am sure, Maria, that you are right, said Eliza. 
The Rector never speaks of religion in a manner that 
is cold and unfeeling, light and frivolous, angry and 
disputatious ; and I think him too honest and cou- 
rageous to conceal what ought to be revealed. 

He may be a very good man, said Benson, and 
yet not know every thing, or be every thing. If he 
have no system which he has adopted from others, 
he has one of his own;' or his system may be to have 
no system at all; and then he is one day one thing, 
and another day another thing. — But these are new 
days : on a future visit I shall see how you proceed. 

Such was the conversation of Benson on one occa- 
sion ; and on all occasions he spoke with similar ra- 
pidity and emptiness. It was his delight to descant 
on religious characters, ministers, and authors, whom 
he extolled without discrimination or condemned 
without candour. 

When he had left the Hall, Osborne observed — 
Such persons as Benson are more calculated to create 
aversion and strengthen prejudice, as it respects reli- 
gion, than to conciliate attachment and esteem. It 
requires some calm exercise of the judgment, and no 
small degree of candour, to resist the injurious ten- 
dency of such perverse conversation. 
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May I, said Henry, be always kept from being 
one of these loquacious, speculative, and party-men ! 

They are as light galleys, said Osborne, with fine 
sails and streamers, but without ballast and stores : 
they scud before the wind ; they either founder when 
the storm overtakes them ; or if they reach the port 
in safety, they are received without joy and treated 
without honour. Let us always attend to wisdom 
and charity, solidity and moderation. 
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The study of human character in all its variety ; the 
examination of the multifarious and indefinitely com- 
pounded opinions and passions which are manifested 
by rational beings, under all the circumstances of 
rank, age, constitution, education, habits, and place ; 
is most highly interesting and instructive. The sub- 
ject is one of boundless extent : but the scrutiny of 
a few individuals, wisely conducted, will amply re- 
pay us for our labour, by adding something to our 
knowledge of the important volume of human na- 
ture. 

The Rector found it proper for his own benefit 
and for that of his flock, to have the assistance of a 
Curate. He soon found a young man of pleasing 
manners and cultivated mind, of sincere piety and of 
readiness to do good. His imagination and feelings 
were ardent. His statement of divine truth was not 
always judicious. His conversation was sometimes 
rather unguarded ; and his measures were not always 
the most prudent. There was a striking contrast 
between him and the Rector. We have already seen 
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what the latter was in the pulpit: the Curate was 
sometimes vehement, and sometimes declamatory. 
He hazarded positions which he could not prove, and 
showed that he had taken up some notions from books 
which he had not duly examined. But the Rector 
saw in him those moral elements which would in due 
time render him a valuable character; and he pa- 
tiently waited for the time when the tumult of ima- 
gination and the effervescence of feeling would sub- 
side. He frequently conversed with him on many 
topics of theology ; and his own example, in public 
and private, could not fail to influence one who 
made his observations on all that came before him. 

The Curate was very agreeable in company ; where 
he sometimes maintained an easy style of conversa- 
tion, and sometimes proceeded to animated debate. 
He was sometimes profound, often ingenious and 
brilliant, and generally very pleasing. When he 
was opposed, he sometimes became too earnest and 
positive, which he afterwards lamented ; and errors 
connected with so much unequivocal excellence were 
easily pardoned. 

The Rector, who was neither a latitadinarian nor 
a bigot in doctrine or discipline, sometimes lamented 
to see in his Curate a want of proper candour, and 
an eager attachment to some sentiments which he 
.himself did not number among the essentials of piety. 
He was aware that he had himself his attachments 
and aversions ; but he laboured to cultivate a sober 
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spirit, firm but not harsh, kind but not weak ; and 
when he spoke of disputed matters, he advanced the 
convictions of an informed judgment with the feel- 
ings of a benevolent heart. It was his wish to see 
all Christians, and especially ministers, display the 
the solidity of an intelligent mind with true kindness 
and candour. 

He and the Curate were spending an evening at 
the Hall, when a conversation took place on the state 
of religion in this country from the reformation to 
the middle of the last century. The Rector ad- 
vanced many weighty remarks about the worthies 
who were raised up at that distinguished period of 
our history. These, said he, were stars of the first 
magnitude, scholars of the first rank ; allied to 
Apostles in their piety, and to sages in their wisdom 
and learning. What eminent zeal, courage, and hu- 
mility! What knowledge of the Scriptures and of 
mankind ! How childlike in simplicity, and yet how 
dignified ! How discreet and moderate, decided and 
steadfast! I look upon them with veneration and 
gratitude. 

The Osbornes joined the Rector in his eulogy; 
and one mentioned Cranmer, and another Latimer,' 
Ridley, and Jewel. The Curate admitted that they 
were eminent men, and concluded his remarks with 
saying that they all were Calvinists. This unex- 
pected declaration rather discomposed the mind of 
the Rector, who was not prepared to leave in a mo- 
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ment the pleasing ground on which he stood, and to 
enter into the mazes of dispute. 

I grant, said he, that some of the Reformers were 
what we call Calvinists ; but I must contend for this 
— that the English Reformers were not abettors of 
any human system of theology. They did not bend 
Scripture to human preconceptions. They followed 
the Scriptures to the utmost of their ability ; and 
therefore passages abound in their writings, as well 
as in the Bible, which are irreconcilable with real 
Calvinism. But whatever may be found, or may 
not be found, in their writings, their great excel* 
lence did not consist in their strongly stating a senti- 
ment which not even their superior minds could com- 
prehend, but it consisted in their wisdom and dis- 
cretion,' humility and moderation, piety, zeal, and 
courage. 

* We will not dispute, said the Curate: men who 
die., for religion are no ordinary characters ; they are 
entitled to the love and veneration of posterity. 
But one light was extinguished after another, and at 
length scarcely a star was seen ; so that at the com- 
mencement of the last century men were covered with 
darkness, and pervaded with the stupor of a moral 
lethargy. About the middle of it two men arose, 
names seldom mentioned without ridicule and con- 
tempt. In that long and gloomy period we see the 
fruits of Arminianism. 

I hope, said the Rector, that I seldom speak posi- 
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tively on what I do not fully understand. I fear that 
piety was reduced to a low state after the Resto- 
ration; but perhaps you can fix on no period in 
which there were not more than seven thousand in 
the land who did not bend the knee to Baal. 

You are charitable, said the Curate ; but at the 
period to which we refer, all was morality, no doc- 
trine ; human reason and agency, not divine grace ; 
works, not faith ; formality, not spirituality and 
life; ceremony and rite, not knowledge and prin- 
ciple. While things were in this deplorable condi- 
tion, Whitfield and Wesley came forward with pri- 
mitive zeal and real heroism. 

I revere these excellent men, said the Rector, for 
their piety ; I respect them for their intentions ; and 
I do not wish to subject to a severe scrutiny what it 
might be difficult to defend, but what it would be 
useless to censure. As to the day in which they 
appeared, it was sufficiently cold, dark, and cheerless. 

Had it not been for them, said the Curate, what 
would have become of Christian doctrines ? Would 
they not have been buried and forgotten among 
morals, forms, and rites ? 

As to the revival of piety in our Church, said the 
Rector, it is more easy to speak with fluency than 
with correctness. The moral government of the world 
is a subject of which we know comparatively little. 
Piety has its fluctuations and changes, its ebbs and 
tides, in different places and at different times. I 
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hope that the healing waters are now flowing in a 
tide that is becoming continually more deep and 
wide. We see facts to a certain extent : of causes or 
springs we see but little, I would almost say, nothing. 
There is a mighty Agent behind the veil : let us be 
silent and adore, rather than attempt to scan what is 
so much above our reach. I would give appropriate 
praise to subordinate instruments ; but as I do not 
know the real claim of each, I would not be guilty of 
injustice by advancing unmerited commendation, or 
unmerited censure. Let us improve our blessings, 
and seek to be bright luminaries in our respective 
spheres. 

That is very good, said the Curate ; but to im- 
prove our blessings is to keep far from the errors of 
those whom we condemn, and to imitate those whom 
we approve and admire. The most estimable cha- 
racters in every age have been those who entered 
most deeply into Christian doctrines, and who were 
most strongly imbued with the spirit of them. 

I would rather maintain, said the Rector, that those 
have been the most estimable characters who studied 
the Bible most ; and to improve our blessings is, in 
my opinion, to proceed meekly, slowly, and humbly 
in the acquisition of religious knowledge ; to drink 
more deeply into the holy and exalted spirit of our 
faith ; and to abound more in the fruits of an excel- 
lent conversation in the world. We must beware of 
predilections and narrow views : we are but too apt 
to have our favourite sentiments, objects, and lines of 
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proceeding ; and we judge of excellence by a standard 
that we ourselves have devised. Those men are then 
most high in our estimation who think as we think, 
and act as we act. But this appears to me to be a 
wrong mode of proceeding. 

But I do not see, said the Curate, why we should 
not be as gigantic in our doctrinal views as the emi- 
nent men of former days. 

Right apprehensions of doctrines are, said the 
Rector, I readily admit, the basis of all true excel- 
lence in man. But on mature observation you will 
not find that those whom you call doctrinal Chris- 
tians, will afford you the greatest satisfaction : for 
many of those who lay such a great stress on doc- 
trines, seem to forget that the Gospel of Christ con- 
tains many things besides doctrines. If we lay, as 
we must, the foundation in doctrines, let us build up 
the superstructure in sound principles, holy affections, 
and good works. 

Speculation, said Osborne (who had listened atten- 
tively to the Rector and the Curate), is a fine, flat- 
tering, and easy thing. Although the lark mounts 
high to warble her song, she gathers her food upon 
the ground. The man who soars in a balloon may be 
admired and gazed upon by the multitude, but he 
who cultivates the soil is the substantial benefactor 
of his country. 

I must yield, said the Curate ; for how can one 
stripling be expected to vanquish two giants ? 

I look upon speculation, said Osborne, as a thing 
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that may be compared to the centrifugal force in 
nature ; a proper measure of it is essential to our 
welfare, but too large a portion of it drives us out of 
our proper orbit. There must be much introspection, 
if we would do well ; and this, if you choose, may 
be compared to the centripetal force ; and the ten- 
dency of this is to make us look well to ourselves and 
to our duties. A mere speculator is like a vagrant 
comet ; a wise and practical Christian is like the 
brilliant star. 

All were pleased with the remark; and no one 
was more pleased with it than the Curate himself, 
although he knew that it was especially aimed at 
him. 

Having thus glanced at the ardent and amiable 
Curate, we will only further observe, that the young 
man who is sailing about at the mouth of the port, 
while the sun shines and the breezes blow, and the 
same young man when he has sailed a few times over 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and has encountered 
the fervour of the torrid zone and the fnry of tremen- 
dous storms, will think and speak of navigation in a 
very different manner. As we advance in years we 
are apt to become too slow, calm, and hesitating ; 
while, on the other hand, the young are frequently 
too rapid, vehement, and positive. Happy the man, 
whether young ot old, who is guided by knowledge, 
enlivened by chastised feeling, and ruled in all things 
by discretion ! 
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We have been speaking of novels* said Maria to the 
Rector, and we should be glad to hear your opinion 
of them. You have doubtless considered what their 
probable influence is on the human mind. 

I have read a few of them myself, said the Rector ; 
but I am not conscious of having received any be- 
nefit from them. I am no enemy to fiction * it may 
be made a pleasing vehicle of useful instruction ; but 
moral good is, I apprehend, forgotten by most writers 
of novels. 

They are fascinating productions, said Osborne > 
but the most prominent characters in them, and those 
scenes which most interest the generality of readers, 
are commonly the creations of fancy, remote from 
probability and real life : how then can their influ- 
ence be beneficial ? 

I agree with you, said the Rector : I can approve 
of no writings that act with violence on the ima- 
gination and affections ; that fill the breast with idle 
dreams ; that waste the sensibilities of the heart on 
shadows ; that destroy the equilibrium of our facul- 
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ties ; that give a false and exaggerated representation 
of human life ; and that render the reader, so far as 
he yields to their influence ; a sickly visionary. 

But, said Eliza, valuable remarks and pages may 
be found in them sometimes. 

Very true, said the Rector ; but then the question 
is — Does not the character of the whole destroy the 
good which might be derived from a part ? We are 
charmed with the tale, and forget the sentiment. 

You would have writers, said Henry, deviate as 
little at possible from real life, and inculcate useful 
lessons in every chapter. 

Undoubtedly, said the Rector : we have our several 
employments ; but, as the bow should not be always 
bent, we must have our recreations, or minor occu- 
pations. We may account reading a novel an intel- 
lectual amusement. But amusements ought to be 
beneficial ; and therefore our light reading ought to 
contribute something to our benefit. Life is too 
short, and man is too awful a being to spend many 
of his hours in the perusal of books for the sake 
of ingenious tales, well-drawn characters, and fine 
writing. 

But I am glad, said Eliza, that you will give the 
writer of a novel a place in your Utopia. As to 
noxious or empty productions, I do not know which 
to pity most, the writers or the readers of them. But 
then the Waverley — 

We will descend, said the Rector, to no minute 
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criticism, I have no wish to be accounted a Vandal, 
a Goth, a Hun, or an enthusiast. But I must say, 
that I am of opinion that such a genius might have 
been better employed. Of this class of books in 
general, it may be said, I apprehend, without seve- 
rity, that they amuse many and benefit very few. 
Who can say, after he has read a hundred volumes, 
that he is made a wiser and a better man by them ? 
If this be a fact, (and whether it be or not, I leave 
you to judge,) that fact speaks the condemnation of 
such works in general. 

If you banish novels from society, said Eliza, 
what will you adopt as a substitute ? 

A substitute for them, said the Rector, may be 
easily found: I prefer reality to fiction. History, 
biography, and travels, are infinitely preferable to the 
fascinating inanities that are called novels. I need 
not mention books of natural philosophy, which make 
us acquainted with the works of creation. 

Your idea then on the whole, said Henry, is, that 
many sustain great injury from reading novels. 

I have no doubt of it, said the Rector ; for they 
are not only injurious in themselves, but they unfit 
the mind for sober aud sedate study. They are detri- 
mental to thousands of both sexes in our land. I 
look upon a potion of fictitious sentimentalism to be 
as injurious to the mental economy, as a potion of 
ardent spirits is to the physical. They render solid 
reasoning insipid, and plain truth and fact cold and 
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uninteresting. As a mass they are bad : few can 
obtain the approbation of a wise man. 

I think you correct, said Osborne ; but you will 
find only a few converts to your views, and your 
assailants will be numerous. 

I will advocate his view, said Henry ; and for the 
sake of wisdom, reason, morals, and happiness, I' 
should not regret if nine hundred and ninety-nine 
novels out of a thousand met the fate of the Alex- 
andrian library. 

But your favourite Rasselas, said Maria, must be 
exempted from such a severe sentence. 

And surely, said Eliza, you would not suffer Ca- 
lebs to be reduced to ashes. 

But here, said Osborne, is a novel written by one 
of your sacred order. Body — 

Say nothing about it, said the Rector : clergymen 
sometimes do strange things as well as other men. 

Nay, said Maria, you must have read it ; and what 
is your opinion of it ? 

It is not worth forming an opinion about, said the 
Rector. Before the author writes again, I hope he 
will study a passage in Lord Bacon : — " A feeling 
Christian, will express in his words either zeal or 
love. The latter whereof I could wish rather em- 
braced, as being more proper for these times ; yet 
own the former is warranted by great examples. 
But to put off all reverent compassion towards evils, 
or indignation towards faults, and turn religion into 
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a comedy or satire ; to search and rip up wounds 
with a laughing countenance ; to intermix Scripture 
and scurrility with a breath ; this is far from the be- 
haviour of a Christian, and scarce becoming an honest 
and sober man. There is no greater confusion than 
the confounding of jest and earnest. The majesty of 
religion, the contempt and deformity of things ridi- 
culous, are direct contraries." 

This is a passage worthy of Bacon, said Osborne ; 
if it were duly considered, religion and religious per- 
sons would be spoken of in a different manner by 
thousands in our land. 

'As to novels then, said Henry, there is in them in 
general much to censure and little to commend. 
Like sirens they seduce, and like them seduce us to 
our ruin. 

The field of real delight, said the Rector, is suffi- 
ciently large without the creation of one that is ima- 
ginary. In history and philosophy we have ample 
means of obtaining amusement and pleasure/ while at 
the same time we shall reap substantial advantage. 
As to novels in general, it is impossible to esteem 
what common sense teaches us to despise. 
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What, said Maria to the Rector, are your sentiments 
on the subject of amusements ? 

I am not certain, said the Rector, that I shall be 
able to give you much satisfaction. As a point of 
moral casuistry, I think it difficult. A rigid moralist 
may say, that amusements are superfluous, and that 
life may be sufficiently diversified by a succession of 
useful employments, But if we take a lower ground, 
and admit amusements to be allowable, we may ex- 
amine them in various classes. 

Frampton's Dialogues on the amusements of Cler- 
gymen are good, said Osborne ; you, most probably 
are acquainted with the work. 

I have formerly read it, said the Rector, and was 
pleased with it on the whole. If it were properly 
regarded, it would improve many who need improve- 
ment. 

I think, said Osborne, that Frampton has pro- 
scribed all amusements that are connected with riot, 
cruelty, and blood. Of trifling and sedentary amuse- 
ments, he objects to cards, assemblies, dancing, and 
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theatres ; at least, clergymen are to abstain from such 
things ; and an argument that proves them to be im- 
proper for the pastor must, if I mistake not, prove 
in a great measure that they are improper for his . 
flock. 

I do not object to that, said the Rector ; what he 
says respecting clergymen may certainly be applied 
to consistent Christians. They should consider 
themselves as " the salt of the earth," If we be re- 
ligious, we should show what religion does for us, 
what tastes it imparts to us, and what direction it 
gives to conduct. 

But what amusements, said Eliza, does your author 
allow ? He has prohibited, it seems, the most 
fashionable, and those which are followed with the 
greatest avidity. 

You will not be without amusements, said Henry, 
if you become a disciple of Frampton. He allows 
riding, walking, gardening, music, and drawing. 

A more indulgent writer, said Maria, tells us that 
we are to stop in our amusements and pleasures when ' 
they lead us to temptation, are calculated to endanger 
our virtue, shake our faith, or unfit us for the exer- 
cise of religion. Still he pleads for some amusements 
which your author condemns. I cannot think that 
balls and theatres are favourable to a right frame of 
mind, and therefore I would follow the directions of 
Frampton. 

Follow Revelation, said the Rector. Heedless of 
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praise or censure, the true Christian must pursue his 
own course ; walk in his- own orbit ; under the im- 
pulses of an attracting and of a repelling power 
which the world do not feel. If we are to guard not 
only against evil, but against the appearance of it> 
we must keep far from all that is of a questionable 
nature. But this, you see, is a very general state* 
ment. 

The subject is difficult, said Osborne, in proportion 
as we become minute in the discussion of it. Let 
individuals wisely apply general rules. 

The crowd of mankind, said the Rector, will have 
amusements ; the pious will renounce them : and a 
large class will fluctuate in their opinions respecting 
them, and consequently they will sometimes reject 
them and sometimes adopt them. 

But, said Osborne, he who duly remembers his 
Creator, the benefit of men, the value of time, and 
his own responsibility, will not pursue what is frivol- 
ous. A wise and tender conscience is the best 
casuist. 

We may consider our actions, I suppose, said 
Henry, as moral or indifferent. When we compare 
them with the standard of rectitude, their nature is 
ascertained ; but in some cases I do not think it easy 
to arrive at a positive conclusion. 

Of the indifference of voluntary actions, said the 
Rector, we may entertain a doubt. We are always 
moral agents ; always under moral obligation. But 
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supposing certain amusements to be indifferent m 
themselves, are we not to consider their probable 
consequences ? Amusements banish reflection from 
the mind, enfeeble its tone, and lower its taste. But 
further, the world will take the example of persons 
as a sanction for their own conduct. We must not 
only consider an action in itself, but also in its result ; 
and no action can be considered to be of small im- 
portance which perpetuates the dominion of fblly and 
vanity, of vice and licentiousness. 

By what rules then, said Maria, shall we regulate 
our conduct ? 

You have avowed yourself a disciple of Frampton, 
said the Rector. In attending to virtue and delicate 
feeling, you will keep far from balls and theatres. 
In attending to the value of time, you will engage in 
nothing which will afterwards compel you to own, 
" I have lost so many hours of human life." Indulge 
in no amusements but such as give health to the 
body, serenity to the mind, and refinement to the 
taste, without distressing the conscience, or impairing 
the delicacy of moral feeling. Man is made for eter- 
nity, not for time; for wisdom, not for folly; for 
duty, not for play. This is indefinite ; I must leave 
you to apply it. 

I am satisfied, said Maria : austerity and indul- 
gence, are extremes ; we sail between Scylla and 
Charybdis. 

The principal difficulty, said the Rector, arises 
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from considering a class of actions to be indifferent. 
Let all actions be regarded as moral or immoral: 
but if there be any doubt, let the action be avoided : 
thus most of the perplexity connected with the sub- 
ject will be removed. But a wise man will consider 
the tendency of actions ; and therefore actions ac- 
counted indifferent will by him be regarded as im- 
moral if their tendency is injurious. He will remem- 
ber the words of an inspired writer, " All things are 
lawful unto me, but all things are not expedient." 
Thus the amusements of the world, however they 
may be accounted the elegant and innocent recrea- 
tions of life, will be renounced by him, not merely 
because they have no charm in his eye, and are not 
agreeable to his taste, but because his example would 
be followed by others to their injury. 

The sacredness of religion, said Osborne, the dig- 
nity of reason, and the moral good of the community^ 
bid us to renounce the fashionable amusements of 
life, in which some change themselves into butterflies, 
and others into beasts. 

I agree with you, said the Rector. Happy it is 
for the honest Christian, that he needs not the toil of 
a sage or of a casuist to teach him the distinction be- 
tween good and evil. He has a rule before him and 
a monitor within him, which exempt him from the 
labour of circuitious reasoning. I do not think much 
of the attainments of those professors of religion who 
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delight in any of the vanities of the world ; they cer- 
tainly forget the grandeur and sanctity of their high 
calling. 

I would maintain universally, said Osborne, that 
it is not very congruous to the character of man as a 
rational and intelligent being, to resort to frivolities 
which merely enable him to destroy a quantity of 
time, as though the term of his existence here were 
too long. A creature who is allied to the Deity by 
various relations, does not sustain the dignity of his 
character by sporting, laughing, and fluttering in the 
walks of fashion and of folly. 

We agree, said the Rector : what an object is the 
universe for the contemplation of a serious mind ! 
Happy spirits adore in bliss: lost spirits deplore 
their condition in misery ; man frolics upon earth 
with all the giddiness of unreflecting levity. 

We will rest in this conclusion, said Henry ; our 
amusements shall be in perfect agreement with rea- 
son, conscience, and the moral character of man ; 
they shall be such as promote our advantage, as well 
as give us delight. 

Adhere to that conclusion, said Osborne, and you 
will never have reason for regret. There is a solid 
pleasure in reviewing a well spent day. The vanities 
of human life are light indeed when we weigh them 
in the hour of calm and serious reflection. 

Very just, said the Rector : what can be more 
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satisfactory and delightful at last, than the remem- 
brance of a well-spent life ! But to enjoy this hap- 
piness, we must spend every day well ; for the longest 
existence is only an aggregation of days. The poet 
is perfectly correct in his assertion, when he says, 

The spirit walks of every day deceased, 
And smiles an angel, or a fury frowns. 
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I bo not aim to conjecture, said the Curate, how 
much of our ephemeral literature proceeds from the 
pens of females* Some of them venture on ponderous 
quartos ; others construct a pile of twelves : some of 
them would arrive at all the sublimities of song, but 
unfortunately they mistake a mole-hill for Parnassus, 
and the butterfly movements of fancy for the inspi- 
ration of genius : others, forming the most numerous 
battalion of these literary Amazons, engage in the 
productions of idle fictions, and wish perhaps to out- 
shine a Fielding or a Riohardson. 

Not very courteous, said Henry ; but if the ladies 
were present they might perhaps justly apply your 
strictures to our sex. If books were fewer in number, 
and superior in quality, the advantage would pro- 
bably be great. We are a nation of authors ; but 
though presumption is common, ability is a rare en- 
dowment. I am, however, more inclined to lament 
what is wrong, than to be severe. 

Decide these matters as you choose, said the Rec- 
tor ; but for one lady I claim, not only total exemp- 
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tion from all censure, but the tribute of the highest 
commendation, I mean the Authoress of Barley Wood. 
When a writer, said the Curate, submits his works 
to the public, it is the province of criticism to decide 
on their merit. I am not certain that I give unqua- 
lified praise to the lady to whom you refer ; but I 
admit that her writings are valuable. 

Perfection, said the Rector, belongs to no human 
performance. You may point out a few blemishes 
in the works of this distinguished female ; you may 
say that some of them are superior to others ; but it 
is no small privilege to possess them > and he is to 
be pitied who is not pleased and profited by all her 
pages. She gives to posterity in her writings a legacy 
more valuable than mines of gold. 

You are here a warm and affectionate advocate-, 
said Henry ; but in what does the peculiar excellence 
of her writings consist ? General positions require 
illustration. 

She has written, said the Rector, with the piety of 
a Christian, the wisdom of a philosopher, the elegance 
of a scholar, and the simplicity of a child. She has 
written for the prince, the peer, and the peasant. 
She has given the best lessons for the palace and the 
cottage ; for the government of nations and the regu- 
lation of families. Where is her rival to be found ? 

4 

Redundancy, said the Curate, antithesis, ampli- 
fication, sentences that weary by their prolixity — 
what is to be said of these things ? 
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From the subjects, said the Rector, which she has 
discussed, and from the manner in which she has 
discussed them, she ranks high among the moral be- 
nefactors of her country. Her mode of thinking and 
her style of writing are her own. Her thoughts are 
often profound, often ingenious, always pious. Her 
language is learned without obscurity, elegant with- 
out ostentation, and simple without weakness. She 
informs the mind, convinces the judgment, affects the 
heart, and pleases the taste. Her statement of reli- 
gion is proportional and harmonious. Purity of heart 
and integrity of conduct, the virtues and the fruits of 
the Christian life, are represented by her as inva- 
riably proceeding from the proper reception of the 
Christian doctrines. She looks on religion as the 
best gift of God to man, and on piety as his noblest 
operation on the souls of his intelligent creatures. 
She makes us think and feel ; and, unless it be our 
own fault, she makes us better. You speak of 
blemishes ; 

Verum ubi plura nitent non ego paucis 

Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut huraana parum cavit natura. 

The rapture of eulogy, said the Curate, is not 
the sober voice of criticism. Let us examine and 
estimate before we commend. 

The admirers of some religious schools, said the 
Rector, may not be satisfied with her, because they 
do not find on her pages their own thoughts in their 
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OWn words. I account this one- of her peculiar ex- 
cellences. She compels her readers to think, and 
not to repeat familiar expressions without corre- 
sponding ideas. Her statements of religious truth 
are free, noble, and independent of system ; -such as 
remove prejudices which many excite or strengthen ; 
such as gratify the cultivated taste without any sa- 
crifice of truth ; such as rouse the intellect to the full 
exercise of its powers, and do not allow attentive 
readers to indulge in that mental torpor and inac- 
tivity which mark the slaves of system and the ad- 
vocates of party. He who reads her works will un- 
derstand them ; and he who understands them must 
approve them. That pen has been well employed 
which has been employed with so much ability in 
endeavouring to make us wise and good. 

You compel me, said Henry, to form a high opi- 
nion of this authoress. I feel anxious to become 
familiar with her writings. 

I allow, said the Rector, that by too much atten* 
tion to a classical style of writing, we are in danger 
of so treating religion that our discussions shall only 
form an intellectual feast. The language of theology 
may be too refined and secular ; and then persons 
may read elegant volumes as some visit the church, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 

Religion must be kept distinct from human litera- 
ture ; it is a peculiar subject, and it must have its 

M 
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own sacred dialect. If we lose the language, we 
shall run the risk of losing the substance. But I 
consider this lady as having been true to the ideas 
and phraseology of Scripture. 

I am highly pleased, said the Curate, with your 
remark ; but I question the entire justice of its ap- 
plication. Is not the Christian often lost in the 
elegant writer, the philosophical reasoner, and the 
oratorical declaimer ? How many of her pages might 
without injury be reduced to one or two sentences ? . 

And you and I, said the Rector, are here equally 
guilty ; for I fear that many of our sermons might, 
as to what is valuable in them, be reduced to a small 
compass* But is a volume or a sermon to be a mere 
string of oracles ? 

Argumentum ad hominem, said Henry: but let 
me hear more about the authoress. 

I then, said the Rector, will propose a question — 
Where shall we find so many volumes free from low 
and technical language, and yet unequivocally pious? 
She has written for the great, and they cannot be 
offended with her pages; she has written for the 
poor, and the most uncultivated mind can under- 
stand her. She compels the wise to think, the 
thoughtless to listen, and the gay to tremble. She 
instructs the ignorant, warns the presumptuous, com- 
forts the distressed, confirms the wavering, and edi- 
fies all. She has exhibited wisdom in company with 
the graces, conversing in a dialect that is at the same 
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time intelligible and delightful. She has shown that 
the most pure, lively, and exalted piety is perfectly 
compatible with all the calmness, dignity, and so- 
briety that belong to reason and judgment. The 
sacredness of religion was allowed : but she has so 
represented it, without mutilation, distortion, or con- 
cealment, that it must be contemplated with delight 
by those who read her volumes with thought and 
candour. 

The Curate, said Henry, will no longer be severe 
against the authoress of Barley Wood ; and perhaps ' 
for her sake he will soften his criticism of some other 
females, who are not so conspicuous and preeminent. 

I am no Zoilus, said the Curate. The true critic 
is wise and decided, but he is also candid. To praise 
is his delight, to censure is his grief, and to judge 
is his duty. 
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The recollection of former errors, said Osborne, is 
not pleasing, but it may be profitable. In days that 
are past I viewed Christianity as a sort of remote 
subject ; and those statements of it were most agree* 
able to my taste which excited no feelings of indivi- 
dual interest. The commendation of morality ; the 
inculcation of some particular virtue ; the discussion 
of a theological topic in a learned manner ; an argu- 
ment against infidelity, or an invective against en- 
thusiasm ; especially when the language was elegant 
and the periods harmonious ; afforded me the great- 
est delight, and obtained my loudest applause. Such 
is some of the vanity of the human mind. 

In describing yourself, said the Rector, you have 
described myriads among us, who account a vague 
and general, to be what they call — a good sermon. 

But, said Osborne, with me the case is now dif- 
ferent : I listen to the instructions, and I hope that 
I imbibe the spirit of Christianity. To profess it, 
and to come into immediate contact with it, are dif- 
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ferent things ; but this difference must be felt in 
order to be rightly known. 

Very just, said the Rector: the application of re- 
ligion to ourselves is the great point; without this 
all is nothing ; it is here that we are all too de- 
ficient. 

Worldly men, said Osborne, may talk or write 
about religion, but they do not understand it. In 
my careless days I had splendid notions of the Su- 
preme Ruler, and I spoke with pleasure of his good- 
ness as the Creator and Upholder of all things. But 
of God, as holy and just, of man . as fallen and cor- 
rupt, of the peculiar nature of the economy of re- 
demption, of inward and outward piety, I had in fact 
no conception. If I am not now what I ought to be* 
yet I am not what I was. The world may account 
me a driveller-; 'but I am able to give solid reasons 
for my faith and conduct. 

' The world, said the Rector, transgress as much 
against reason as they do against religion. They 
talk of philosophy, and know not what it means : 
they censure and condemn religion which they have 
never, properly examined. You now happily know 
what Christianity is, because you have felt its opera- 
tions. You have in a measure found it to be 

Liberty ; a flight into His arms 
Ere yet mortality's fine threads give way ; 
A clear escape from tyrannizing lust, 
And full immunity from penal woe. . 
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These are exquisite lines, said Osborne ; but they 
must describe high, attainments in piety. 

But the manner, said the Tutor, in which the cause 
of truth is frequently pleaded is very objectionable* 

Admirable ! said the Curate : it is easy to detect 
faults, and to suggest rules, but all men have their 
peculiar tastes and talents. 

Tastes and talents, said the Tutor, are capable of 
improvement. Our faculties are given us ; the cul- 
tivation of them rests with ourselves ; we attend to 
it with profit, and we incur guilt by neglecting it* 

Well then, said the Curate, we must frame and 
adorn our sentences by the rules of rhetoric, and we 
must modulate our voices with the skill of musicians ; 
for we shall then please fastidious tastes* 

You love debate, said the Tutor ; but I only mean 
to say that there is a great difference between a slo- 
ven and a fop. 

Manner, said the Rector, is undoubtedly import* 
ant ; but it may be regarded too much as well as too 
little. The most correct manner, however, will not 
divest the natural man of his prejudices against the 
peculiar doctrines of revelation. 

It will not, said Osborne; I well recollect the 
time when I disliked to hear of human depravity; 
when the word faith was unpleasant to my ears ; 
when I accounted spiritual influence a vain or pre- 
sumptuous fancy ; and when the great doctrine of 
justification was peculiarly offensive to my mind. 
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' Many around us, said the Tutor, are in a similar 
case. As for myself, I heard the doctrines of the 
gospel with the stupor of indifference rather than the 
violence of aversion. I was the victim of a cold, 
•alien, intellectual pride t That hook or discourse 
was most excellent in my view in which the most 
intellect was displayed. 

Faith, said Osborne, is the great stumbling-block* 
If, I often thought, we have nothing to do but to 
believe, exertion is superfluous, and good works are 
altogether needless. 

• That is a common idea, said the Rector ; and it is 
a matter of the greatest difficulty to persuade men, 
that our statement of faith is not of pernicious ten* 
dency. I know not a topic in which the triumph of 
prejudice over reason is more complete. 

'As for repentance and conversion, said Osborne, I 
consigned them to the profligate. I accounted re- 
novation enthusiasm. To the common amusements 
of the world I was never much addicted ; but I saw 
no reason why those who were pleased with them 
should be deprived of their pleasure. What harm, 
thought I, is there in such things ? 

You have learned different lessons, said the Rector, 
in the school of divine wisdom. I have seen the 
change, watched its progress, and admired the good* 
ness of God. 

The proud and self-sufficient moralist, said Osborne, 
has Ijeen made, I trust, an humble disciple of Christ, 
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There is new a glory, beauty, excellence, and life in 
the sacred pages of which I formerly had no concept 
tion. The sermons which I then most admired 
would now give me the least satisfaction. 

A mistaken world, said the Rector, may laugh in 
scorn, or debate in contention ; they may doubt and 
reject, or cavil at and pervert divine truth, but the 
excellence, the safety, and the glory of man depend 
on the right reception and faithful improvement of 
the plain and prominent doctrines of Christianity, 
Happy is he who through divine grace leaves the 
unreflecting multitude, receives the truth in sim- 
plicity, and labours, while he works out his own sal- 
vation with fear and trembling, to promote the best; 
interests of others. 

An old man, said Osborne, can do but little ; but 
that little should not be left undone. I hope that I 
shall act in all things in agreement with the eonvic-* 
tion of my mind and heart — that Christianity when 
tightly received is the light and life, the happinesa 
and glory of man. 
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Among the tenants of Osborne there was a man of 
the most respectable character, who was spending the 
evening of life in comparative .repose, mid enjoying 
with content and gratitude the fruits of early pru- 
dence and diligence. He had lost the kind sharer of 
his joys and sorrows when he was just entering on 
the sober autumn of life ; he cherished the most 
tender recollection of her j and his chief employment 
How was to prepare his sons to go out into the world. 
He was well known, in a considerable circle, as a man 
of real integrity, of sound sense, and of plain tfnd, 
unaffected piety. 

, Henry, anxious to converse with living characters, 
took an opportunity of calling upon him. The re- 
marks, said he to himself, of a man of real expe* 
rience are frequently more valuable than a mass of 
learned and polished dissertations. .The observations 
of the one proceed from the heart ; the delineations 
of the other are often little more than fancy and hy- 
pothesis, the effusion of an ingenious mind. 

Henry found Arnold sedate and. cheerful, like one, 
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who exhibited the preponderating power of common 
sense, and who did not suffer himself to be much in- 
fluenced by the impertinence of fancy or the turbu- 
lence of passion. They had long known each other ; 
but as there had been no congeniality of sentiment 
between them, their interviews had been cursory : 
the sentiments of Henry were now changed, and he 
wished to hear the opinions of one whom he had 
always respected. 

After the exchange of those kind and polite ex- 
pressions which form the proem of conversation, 
Henry freely remarked, that he had now called upon 
him to converse with him on a subject of the highest 
interest. I use no ceremony, said he : you have the 
reputation of being a religious man : I am not here 
from any aim to gratify a vain curiosity : I wish to 
learn lessons of wisdom from real life. 

Arrogance, said Arnold, and that false humility 
which is the worst species of pride, I have always 
despised. Of the respect with which I am honoured 
in the world, I am fully conscious ; and as it is the 
shadow which accompanies worth, I certainly value 
it. He who is not pleased with the approbation of 
his fellow-creatures, carries pride into insolence, or 
vice into defiance. 

May I not look upon you, said Henry, as a happy 
man ? Human life abounds with misery ; but much 
of it springs from folly, and therefore must be pre- 
vented by wisdom. 
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I have much happiness, said Arnold ; I am con- 
scious of it, and I wish to be thankful for it. But 
the words of a poet are very true ; 

He that is born is listed ; life is war, 
Eternal war with woe. 

- By what means, said Henry, did you become ac- 
quainted with religion, and enter on a path which has 
led you to the enjoyment of so much satisfaction ? 

It was my happiness, said Arnold, to fall in early 
life under the notice of a good clergyman, long since 
gone to his rest and reward, who was always ready 
to instruct the young with wisdom and kindness, and 
to cherish all appearances of serious thought and en* 
quiry. The Giver of all good enabled me to receive 
his instructions to my unspeakable benefit. 

You have found through life, said Henry, the 
advantage of his labours. You look upon him as 
having been your greatest earthly benefactor. 

Most undoubtedly, said Arnold ; I have escaped 
much evil; I have enjoyed much comfort; and I 
hope that I have not been altogether useless to others. 
If we be wicked, we corrupt many : if we be good, 
we may benefit a few. 

But tell me, said Henry, if I be not impertinent, 
what are your favourite books. A man of intelligence 
must be more or less a reading man. 

My business, said Arnold, never allowed me to 
read so much as I could have wished. It is true 
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that I now enjoy more leisure ; but the Bible U tny 
principal book, I sometimes look into the Commen- 
tary of Scott. 

Is he not very Calvinistic ? said Henry ; I under- 
stand that he maintains some very questionable, if 
not reprehensible opinions. 

. He may be somewhat Calvinistic, said Arnold, 
and he may advance some positions which 1 cannot 
receive. But where is a perfect book ? In all com-* 
mentators we must distinguish between the word of 
God and the word of man ; but where is one who 
has written upon the Bible with more masculine 
Sense and sound piety than Scott ? 
- But you admire some other books, said Henry : I 
see that your shelves are not empty. 

I have a few other books, said Arnold : there are 
some volumes of Leighton and Baxter ; the Private 
Thoughts both of Beveridge and of Adams ; there is 
also a new book, the Remains of Cecil. I might 
mention some others. Such are the books which I 
like to look into. Common writers fill the ear with 
sound ; but I like those writers Tvhose works compel 
t^he mind to think, the heart to feel, and the soul to 
be serious. 

Very right, said Henry ; but what are your notions 
of true piety ? I know that you are intimate with 
our Rector : do you concur with him in sentiment ? 

My views, said Arnold, perfectly agree with his. 
He is cool, logical, and argumentative : I am always 
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Satisfied with his sermons : I esteem a ministry so 
sound and pious as an inestimable blessing. 

I am glad, said Henry, to hear you speak of him 
in such terms. Those, I think, who know how to 
appreciate real worth, will be always ready to speak 
of him with the highest commendation. 

He has no ambition, said Arnold, to amuse us 
with his ingenuity, or to dazzle us with his eloquence. 
He shines with a mild and uniform splendour. -He 
is a spiritual teacher, not a mere declaimer. 

You confirm me, said Henry, in the view which I 
entertain of him: you will say as he does, that true 
piety is scriptural knowledge and sound principle 
productive of right practice. 

What better can I say ? said Arnold ; we may use 
prolixity and circumlocution, but true piety may be 
easily described, as to its general outlines, in a few 
sentences. A just view of the majesty and perfection 
of God ; of our corrupt, sinful; and guilty state ; of 
redemption by Christ ; of sanctincation by the Spirit; 
not as a barren speculation, but as a divine and living 
knowledge, producing faith, holiness, and obedience ; 
constitutes genuine piety. I said, a just view— but, 
alas, all our views are very defective, and too ineffi- 
cient. Though we talk loudly, .fluently, and con- 
fidently^ we are poor creatures. 

That is another subject, said Henry, and I shall 
be glad to Hear your sentiments upon it another day. 
But as you admire the Rector's scriptural and sober 
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views, I suppose you admire his style of preaching. 
He really composes his sermons. 

I think his sermons, said Arnold, very masterly, 
very superior. He evidently thinks much and closely, 
and yet he abounds in the phraseology of Scripture ; 
and surely the language given by inspiration is most 
fit to be the vehicle of religious truth. 

I understand you, said Henry : if a man preach in 
what may be called a fine style, we are too apt to 
admire the scholar and to forget the divine. But a 
peculiar vocabulary, unless it be used with reflection 
and judgment, fetters the mind, and makes us more 
attentive to sounds than to ideas, to expressions than 
to real knowledge. 

Very just, said Arnold ; but I am getting out of 
my depth. We plain men love plain things ; and if 
we are wise, we love wise things. As to language, 
that of the Bible is neither abstract nor vulgar ; it is 
simple and dignified ; it is a standard and model in 
the discussion of sacred truth. 

I thank you, said Henry, for the free communi- 
cation of your thoughts. At present we have, as 
they say, broken the ice : as I am engaged to meet 
my father, I must now leave you, but I hope soon 
to repeat my visit. 

They separated with mutual feelings of esteem. 
Arnold was glad to see a young man of opulence so 
honestly and judiciously directing his mind to things 
of the greatest moment ; and it required no great 
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sagacity to observe, that such a man would soon be* 
come a character of no ordinary worth. 

Henry repeated to his father the particulars of the 
interview. 

What you have told me, says Osborne, corres- 
ponds with all that I have heard of Arnold, and 
with my own views of him. He is a good and 
sensible man ; considering his education, he is very 
intelligent. 

He has talents, said Henry, fit for a superior rank 
in life. His ideas are solid ; his language is correct. 
He brings to my mind the lines of a poet ; 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air. 

The impression made by this interview on the 
mind of Henry was strong, and led him to various 
reflections. Here, said he to himself, I see real 
worth ; here I see dignity of thought, benevolence of 
heart, and integrity of conduct. Religion not only 
saves the soul from ruin, but it ennobles man while 
he is upon the earth. It makes him a rational and 
intelligent being. Cavil at religion as much as we 
choose, yet it must be admitted, that the most truly 
useful and ornamental members of society are to be 
found among the pious. I look forward with delight 
to another day, when I shall have a more extended 
conversation with this plain man. 
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THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 



Of the superiority of example to abstract reasoning 
much has been said by the teachers of morality; 
But however men may reason on the subject in the 
solitude of the closet, few are careful to improve the 
world by making themselves "fit models for imitation. 
One who really acts a good part on the theatre of 
life, is far more valuable than a thousand who recom- 
mend what is right, but disregard their own instruc- 
tions. Sentences may be wise, true, and profound ; 
but they are only words, heard, approved, and easily 
forgotten: but example is visible, and exercises a 
strong, imperceptible, and permanent influence. 

The moral change at the Hall had been marked 
with the greatest propriety. It was evident and 
palpable, and the effects of it were commented upon 
in different ways, according to the views and dispo- 
sitions of individuals. The violent felt indignation'; 
the more moderate only used the language of regret; 
and the indifferent readily allowed that all men 1 had 
a right to please themselves. 

After the lapse of some time, when the character 
and conduct of the Osbornes were better understood. 
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the change that -had taken place was in general al- 
lowed to be beneficial. To the astonishment of 
many, the Osbornes were not found to be proud and 
censorious, harsh and morose, gloomy and unhappy, 
critical and severe, secluded and unkind: on the 
contrary, they were social, cheerful, and free ; they 
visited without reluctance, and conversed with ease. 
Their religion was sound and practical, but it led to 
no formal debate or animated effusion. It was de- 
cided and vital, but it did not obtrude itself with un- 
meaning boldness. It was not a dress put on for 
the occasion, but it was one that was always worn 
with gracefulness. It was an abiding influence. 

True piety evinces itself by good works. Pro- 
per regulations, which soon became habitual, were 
adopted by the Osbornes : and as they were opulent, 
a due portion of their wealth was conscientiously em- 
ployed in endeavouring to promote the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of the poor. They visited the 
abodes of the indigent ; and, under the direction of 
the Rector, ample provision was made for the reli- 
gious instruction of the ignorant. 

Osborne frequently gave serious advice to his 
tenants : he was heard with deference, and many at- 
tended at church with greater regularity. Henry 
and his sisters were especially attentive to the young: 
the Sunday school showed the effect of their ex- 
ertions. 
, In due time religion was dispassionately consi- 

N 
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dered in some families. It was no longer regarded 
as a thing merely fit for weak and vulgar minds. In 
some cases idle amusements were relinquished : some 
of the aged, and many of the young, found that there 
was a better and purer source of happiness than fri- 
volity and gaiety. 

The moral and religious influence of the Squire in 
a parish cannot be small : it corrupts or ameliorates 
the district. If he be an efficient character, and 
throw his influence into the right scale, the advan- 
tage will be great. The profane may scoff and the 
gay may ridicule ; but the sober and sedate will fol- 
low the example of their social leader. 

The conduct of the Osbornes, together with the 
visible fruits of it, was peculiarly gratifying to the 
Rector. He was not left a solitary advocate of 
■truth and morals. There was now a man of influ- 
ence, who had always been esteemed for his wisdom 
and integrity, a pattern of sober, decided, and practi- 
cal piety. His conduct was such as adorned reli- 
gion ; and those who did not admire his tenets, were 
compelled to acknowledge the excellence of his life. 
The thoughtless saw that religion is an effectual 
principle producing the greatest rectitude in conduct ; 
and those who were rightly disposed saw in him an 
example that animated them in the cultivation of 
piety and virtue. The name of the Osbornes stood 
associated with every thing good and lovely : they 
were enthroned in the esteem and affection of many, 
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and every voice was ready to pronounce their eu- 
logy. 

Osborne thought much on the moral importance of 
rank and wealth, and viewed them as talents for 
which we are responsible to the Giver. He saw that 
if the abodes of the opulent be the seats of luxury, 
vice, and gaiety, their influence on society is highly 
prejudicial. He looked on his former years with re- 
gret, in which numberless opportunities of deducting 
something from the sum of evil, and of ameliorating 
the condition of many, were irrecoverably lost. If 
he had not done much positive evil, yet he had done 
no real good ; and he often repeated the words of his 
favourite poet ; 

Improve the remnant of life's wasted span, 
And having lived a trifler, die a man. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 



THE HISTORY OF THE TUTOR. 

Henry and the Tutor, after examining a difficult 
point in history, felt disposed to indulge in general 
conversation. How little do we know, said Henry, 
after all our labours ! The hill of learning is steep, 
and frequently covered with mist and cloud. 

Climb still higher, said the Tutor : at a future pe- 
riod you may be allowed to speak of the imbecility 
of our faculties, and of. the scantinoss of our attain- 
ments ; silence is best at present. 

You delight, said Henry, to check my ardent 
spirit; but reflections on our mental weakness and 
poverty may serve to keep us humble. 

They should also stimulate us, said the Tutor, to 
greater diligence. We make good remarks in vain, 
unless we turn them to good account. I have ex- 
amined the speculations of sages, the narratives of 
historians, and the effusions of poets. What is my 
present conviction ? "I have seen an end of all per- 
fection ; but thy commandment is exceeding broad." 
It is the abuse of our powers, and not the weakness 
of themj that is the proper subject of complaint. 
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You are serious, said Henry ; gratify me with an 
account of your life. The history of every man is 
interesting. 

Of my history, said the Tutor, but little can be 
related. There cannot be much in the life of a re- 
tired and studious man to gratify curiosity, or to fur* 
niah instruction. My father died when I was young ; 
and as I was the second son, my patrimony was 
small. I was allowed to make my own choice of 
life. Since I was fond of books, I felt inclined to 
go into the church : I accordingly went to school* 
where I was studious and sedate, and frequently re- 
ceived the commendation of my master. In due 
time I went to the university in a rank suited to my 
humble circumstances, 

Adjec&e bona pauld plus artis Athens ; 
Scilicet ttt possem curvo dignoscere rectum, 
Atque inter sylvas Academi quaerere verum. 

I prosecuted my studies with attention and zeal* 
Suffice it to say, that my constitution sunk under 
my immoderate application, and I left the university 
with impaired health and an enfeebled mind. Hav* 
ing after a long period recovered my strength in a 
measure, my friends and the medical attendant dis- 
suaded me from thinking any more of the Church, 
and suggested the expedience of my making a new 
choice of life. 

I made my case known to the head and to the 
tutor of the college, who had always shown me the 
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greatest kindness; and through their recommenda- 
tion I obtained the office of a tutor in a respectable 
family. I was pleased with the appointment, for it 
allowed me to indulge in my favourite pursuits. 

Have you been in many families? said Henry; 
and have you been fortunate in your engagements ? 
: My engagements, said the Tutor, have not been 
numerous : and I have no reason to complain of the 
treatment with which I have met. We cannot always 
expect a smooth path ; but he that is not too proud 
to stoop, and not too obstinate to bend, will find many 
of those storms to be perfectly harmless by which 
haughty spirits are broken. 

You must, said Henry, have made many valuable 
remarks on men and things. 

I did not, said the Tutor, look " abroad into uni- 
versal. I was fond of books ; and I seldom in- 
dulged in keen glances into man, or in shrewd re- 
marks on his conduct and constitution. I was most 
happy when my pupils were regular, and when I was 
left to study without disturbance. I am not there- 
fore " a divine old man," of whom a poet says, 

Much had he read, 
Much more had seen ; he studied from the life, 
And in the original perused mankind. 

The opportunity is gone for ever. If I have had 
but few enjoyments, I have had but few vexations. 
"When my service was not wanted in one place, I 
found another. 
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But let me hear something, said Henry, of the 
families in which you have lived. 

In the course of twenty-five years, said the Tutor, 
I have lived in four families, and am now in the fifth. 
The first gentleman with whom I was engaged was 
intelligent, of a high spirit, and looked upon his in- 
feriors with something like disdain. His mansion 
abounded with splendour and elegance, with company 
and entertainments. Sacred things seemed to be 
wholly forgotten. I found but little pleasure in 
what I saw and heard ; I congratulated myself on 
possessing sources of more rational delight ; my con- 
tinuance there was not long, and I left the place with 
but slight emotions of regret. 

The second employer with whom I resided was a 
man of feeble mind and scanty information. He 
treated me with great kindness, gave me too much of 
his company, and teased me with questions generally 
puerile and frequently absurd. His indulgence to 
his sons effectually hindered their improvement. He 
regularly went to Church, because, as he said, the 

• rich ought to give an example to the poor. At the 
expiration of four years, I was not sorry to leave an 
abode where affluence was shown without the elegance 
of taste or the dignity of wisdom. 

, In my third residence I remained but a short time. 
The family was disorderly ; my pupils had been in- 

• itiated into various follies, and were impatient of con- 
trol. Their complaints were numerous, and obtained 
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notice as irksome to me as it was injurious to then?* 
A school cannot be a democracy. I stated my sen- 
timents on one occasion with freedom ; the parents 
could not conceive what I had to do with their ma- 
nagement of their children, and I could not conceive* 
what I had to do with children who were not to sub- 
mit to order and discipline ; a separation speedily, 
ensued. 

I then lived several years with a gentleman of great 
respectability. His mind was enlightened by science, 
and his morals were scrupulously correct ; his man- 
ners were pleasing, and. his conversation was elegant/ 
He was fond of a hypothesis, which he defended with; 
plausibility, and to which he adhered with no small 
pertinacity. He hastened to his conclusion, without 
having duly examined the premises; thus he was 
more specious than solid, more ingenious than just*.- 
He carried this mental idiosyncrasis into the most 
sacred subjects ; and if he were not a sceptic, yet it 
would be difficult to discover that he was a sound 
believer; for all topics which he considered were 
moulded according to his own fancy. With him, 
however, I spent a tranquil and not unpleasant por- 
tion of life. As I did not associate with him without 
delight, I could not leave him without regret, nor 
can I ever recollect him without esteem. 

You must have conversed, said Henry, with many 
persons of all ages and descriptions. 

I have seen, said the Tutor, a great variety of 
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characters in different attitudes. In general, politics 
employ the intelligent, amusements the fashionable* 
and the dull talk about the weather. There is not 
in common much exertion of sound reason and in- 
tellect in the world. Prejudice is the common guide, 
and vanity the common occupation. Religion and 
morals are too serious, and science and literature are 
too refined, for the worldly and the gay. 

You are too severe, said Henry ; I begin to think 
that you are becoming misanthropical. 

My statement, said the Tutor, may seem harsh ; 
but I believe it to be true. — I have, however, com- 
plied with your wish. 

< In part, said Henry; but after so many years 
spent among books, though not completely with the 
seclusion of a Muratori, what is your sober estimate 
of knowledge? 

We are intellectual and rational beings, said the 
Tutor, and it is equally beneficial and pleasing to be 
conversant with philosophy and history, with nature 
and man ; but real happiness does not spring from 
the cultivation of the intellect. 

Yet the pleasure, said Henry, which is to be de- 
rived from knowledge is not to be despised. If I 
enjoyed a large store of intellectual wealth, I should 
not regard the contempt of the proud, or the envy of 
the malevolent. We cannot know all things ; but 
we may enjoy our knowledge as far as it extends. 

Knowledge, said the Tutor, is like money; we 
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may have base coin ; or we may, as misers, deposit 
the good coin in our coffers. I need not unfold the 
images ; you have already anticipated my meaning. 
My pleasure has been chiefly that of a solitary scholar. 
In your family I have conversed without reserve, 
and my happiness has been more large and pure. 
But the knowledge of perishable things is itself only 
a perishable good; it is valuable in proportion as 
we make it subservient to moral improvement. 

You almost compel me, said Henry, to look upon 
knowledge as a very inferior object. 

Form no hasty conclusion, said the Tutor ; I es- 
teem knowledge, and delight in intellectual toil. 
Knowledge that is meek, and not arrogant ; deep, 
and not superficial ; diffident, and not dogmatical ; 
applied in a right manner to right purposes, and not 
abused ; must be ranked among the first and best 
possessions of man. But because it is much, it does 
not follow that it is every thing ; and it certainly 
ought not to be our idol. 

Your idea pleases me, said Henry ; but why did 
you not give a more decided attention to theology at 
an earlier period ? You have heard different minis- 
ters ; did none of them lead you to reflect seriously 
on religion ? 

I read the Bible, said the Tutor, in various lan- 
guages. Of the ministers whom I heard, some dis- 
played no learning or taste ; and I despised work so 
devoid of intellect : some were accounted eloquent ; 
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but I could not esteem men who under the veil of a 
verbose and gaudy style concealed intellectual po- 
verty; of those who were absolutely cold, tame, and 
dull, I need not say a word. I have heard a few 
who were learned, elegant, and argumentative ; but 
as they preached chiefly against infidels and enthu- 
siasts, enemies without and enemies within the walls, 
you cannot suppose that they led me to think of my- 
self as a depraved, sinful, and guilty offender in the 
universe under an economy of redeeming mercy and 
renovating power. 

But you have heard some, said Henry, whose 
discourses were plain and scriptural. 

I have heard some earnest, zealous, and serious 
ministers, said the Tutor. I remember one whose 
sermons were harangues, more pious than judicious ; 
he pleased the many, who are more influenced by 
manner and sound than by ideas. He was succeeded 
by one who gave great offence by his doctrinal state- 
ments. He inculcated his high notions with un- 
ceasing repetition, and they gave a peculiar tone and 
colour to all his instructions. He provoked the 
hostility of many, and could, I apprehend, contribute 
only to the good of few. These, however, with all 
their faults, were good men; but they forgot that 
other qualifications besides real piety, are necessary 
to make an efficient minister of divine truth. Of your 
family I shall say nothing, but that I look with 
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gratitude and joy on the day in Which I became an 
inmate here* 

But, said Henry, we must not make you an en- 
thusiast : the world will laugh at you. 

Why so jocose? said the Tutor \ enthusiasts! all 
are enthusiasts ; enthusiasm is an universal evil ; the 
world are enthusiasts ; the only thing to be decided 
is, whether it be better to be a secular or a spiritual 
enthusiast, an enthusiast for time, or an enthusiast 
for eternity. 

Very good, said Henry ; but I suppose that you 
admire the Rector. 

His sermons, said the Tutor, are not only pious, 
but they are plain, solid, and frequently ingenious. 
The peasant can understand them, and the sage can- 
not be offended with them : they are the productions 
of a thinking mind. 

Your expression, said Henry, " a thinking mind/* 
urges me to ask you how such a frame or habit of 
mind can be obtained. Most minds, I think, are 
like magpies and swallows. 

It is more easy, said the Tutor, to give directions 
than it is to follow them. A thinking mind is to be 
regarded partly as constitutional, and partly as an 
acquired habit. Study geometry and algebra. Read 
solid books in a solid manner. Have often before 
you a few books that have a direct tendency to assist 
you in the discipline of your intellectual powers. 
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Three good rules, said Henry ; but do mention a 
few of the books to which you allude. 

The works of Bacon, said the Tutor ; the Conduct 
of the Understanding, by Locke ; the Improvement 
of the Mind, by Watts ; and the Inquiries concerning 
the Intellectual Powers, by Abercrombie. Such books 
will check the vagrancy of the mind, prevent your 
forming superficial views, and enable you to read 
with profit, and to think with propriety. They will 
furnish you with principles and rules which you will 
always find to be valuable. I would say of these : 

Noctumft versate manu, versate drarn&. 

I am much indebted to you, said Henry, for your 
auto-biography, and foryour recommendation of books 
to which I am not an entire stranger, but with which 
I will endeavour to make myself more familiar. 
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THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'. 

There is, said the Rector, a pleasing and instructive 
analogy between the visible universe and human 
society. If I look up to the vault of heaven in a 
clear night of winter, I see various constellations, 
and these are composed of stars of different magni- 
tudes. Some of the stars immediately strike the 
eye; others appear as orbs of smaller size; and 
others are only noticed by the careful observer. If 
I look on the family of mankind, scattered over the 
surface of the earth, I find that they are divided 
into different nations : in these nations some men are 
conspicuous from their station, talents, and wealth ; 
others are less conspicuous, and the multitude of our 
species must be distinctly observed to be seen. Thus 
God is in all things the god of order. 

The idea, said Osborne, is equally pleasing and 
just. But you are ready, I presume, to proceed, 
and to tell us how we ought to shine in our different 
stations, some with a stronger, some with a feebler, 
but all with a lovely splendour. 
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I might easily speak much, said the Rector, on 
that view of the subject. 

But I fear, said Henry, that you would not ac- 
count us country gentlemen very brilliant stars ; you 
will give that honour to divines and philosophers, 

I should maintain, said the Rector, that you ought 
to be as brilliant stars. You have ample means and 
opportunity for shining in society with peculiar splen- 
dour. I view a country gentleman a most important 
character in society, and a most valuable one, if he 
act as he ought to do. 

, I shall like to hear your sentiments freely, said 
Osborne, on this subject : my son at least may de- 
rive profit from your remarks. 

Society, said the Rector, is a piece of complex 
machinery : it is composed of various parts, all of 
which are most intimately connected with, and mu- 
tually dependent upon each other, so that the welfare 
of the whole results from the sound state and right 
action of every part. Kings, nobles, gentlemen, 
commonalty. Here is a chain, here is a gradation : 
let all know and perform their several duties, and 
then all things will go on well. 

Your idea is correct, said Osborne: we see order 
and gradation in the universe ; and in society it 
arises from the constitution of man. 

I am in the habit, said the Rector, x>£ viewing all 
things in their moral relations and effects. This is 
the grand and important view ; no other comports 
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with the nature, condition, and destiny of man, who 
is a rational, accountable, and immortal being. Moral 
good is true good ; it is spiritual and eternal. 

That, said Osborne, is incontrovertible ; you, 
therefore, would have gentlemen act as much as pos- 
sible for the moral good of mankind. 

Certainly, said the Rector : a gentleman, I frankly 
confess, to have my approbation, esteem, and love, 
must know his blessings, use them, and improve 
them. 

You will not allow us then, said Henry, to live 
for ourselves in splendour, sloth, luxury, pleasure, 
and amusement. 

A gentleman, said the Rector, should in all things 
have the style of a gentleman. I advocate what I 
call tone : a right tone in virtue, opposed to all vice ; 
a right tone in honour, opposed to all meanness ; a 
right tone m religion, opposed to all tameness and 
dulness ; and I now add, a right tone of a social 
nature, opposed to all vulgarity. There is an ele- 
gance in society which is only the polish and expres- 
sion of pride ; but there is also an elegance in society 
which is the visible indication of sound sense, of true 
taste, and of right feeling. 

Your idea pleases me, said Osborne ; but let us 
hear what we are to avoid, and what we are to do. 

I may confine myself, said the Rector, to the latter 
point ; for if a man do on right principles what he 
ought to do, his avoiding impropriety will follow as 
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a natter of course. But you will think me rather 
Utopian. 

We do not dislike poetry, said Henry; if you 
make the colouring a little bright, we will pardon 
the offence. 

I will mention a few particulars, said the Rector, 
and leave the colouring to you. My country gentle- 
man shall regulate his own house well, with a due 
reference to the claims of religion on the Sunday, 
and on the six days of the week. This is a great 
point ; one that will act with mighty and beneficial 
influence ; for all know what is done in the gentle- 
man's house. 

My country gentleman shall be a man who loves 
sound books, and who makes himself an intelligent 
man by the proper study of them. 

My country gentleman shall use his influence in 
discountenancing all vicious, foolish, and vain pro- 
ceedings in his district ; and in advocating and be- 
friending every thing laudable and virtuous. 

My country gentleman shall be generous, bene- 
volent, and humane. I do not wish him to be indis- 
creet and lavish in charity, for that would be to 
be weak and injurious ; but he shall be truly cha- 
ritable : he shall not be suspected of being cold and 
parsimonious ; all shall own that his heart is warm 
and his "hand open. 

My country gentleman shall speak and act as one 
who well knows, and who properly feels for the 
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distresses and sufferings of his inferiors. He shall 
be a man of sympathy : he shall be the father and 
friend of the poor. While all respect and revere him 
as a superior, all shall love him as a brother. 

My country gentleman shall converse as a Chris- 
tian with his inferiors on proper occasions. He shall 
let his associates know that he reveres, understands, 
loves, and feels religion. 

In short, my country gentleman shall be a good 
and conscientious man, using his rank, his wealth, 
his influence, for the promotion of temporal and 
moral good. 

What you have advanced, said Osborne, is correct 
and solid : you have described us such as we ought 
to be ; and if we were such characters, I am willing 
to allow that we should shine as stars. But we for- 
get our blessings, obligations, and duties ; we are 
unmindful of the design or end for which so many 
talents are committed to our care. 

I do not censure any, said the Rector : I do not 
upbraid any ; but I deeply lament that men, in our 
Christian land, do not consider things in their moral 
relations and results. 

Such a mode of life, as you prescribe, said Henry, 
involving the abandonment of many pleasures and 
amusements, would, I fear, be generally considered 
either as insipid or as absolutely intolerable. 

I grant it, said the Rector ; but that only argues 
a mistaken judgment and a vitiated taste. Man is 
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much the creature of habit ; and we deem that plea- 
sant and agreeable to which we have habituated our- 
selves. But, surely, as a mere matter of reasoning, 
goodness, and happiness, though strictly speaking 
they are cause and effect, are so intimately allied 
that they may be said to be one. Surely the truly 
good man is the truly happy man. Is there any 
happiness comparable with that of feeling that we do 
not live in vain, with that of being persuaded that 
we live as our Maker would have us live ; with that 
of having a conscience void of offence towards God 
and towards man ? Can any country gentleman have 
this feeling, this conviction, this conscience, who 
merely lives for himself, forgetting the moral im- 
portance of his rank, wealth, and influence ? 

You have furnished me, said Henry, with thoughts 
which deserve constant remembrance and much se- 
rious consideration. 

It will be well for gentlemen, said Osborne, and 
it will be well for society, when such sentiments 
obtain a due, I mean a practical, regard. 
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THE LADIES VISITORS. 



To ridicule those who are serious and thoughtful, is 
a practice that deserves the severest reprehension. If 
our happiness depends on enjoying the favour of the 
Deity ; if the character of our eternal existence de- 
pends on our sentiments and conduct during our 
mortal sojourn ; and if our real grandeur depends on 
moral excellence, every effort that is made to become 
more wise and holy, is truly rational and proper. 

Among the distant acquaintance of the Osbornes 
were the accomplished and elegant Wiltons, who had 
for a considerable time been projecting a visit to the 
Hall. The religious sentiments and practices of the 
Osbornes had drawn forth from the pens of the Wil- 
tons many sprightly epistles. We shall favour our 
readers with only an extract from one of them, in 
which a visit was formally announced. It may serve 
to show how mistaken the notions of the young and 
gay are about sacred matters, and how irrelevant 
and destitute of meaning are the strictures which 
they delight to advance. 

" At last, then, my dear Maria, the day is fixed 
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on which we are to begin our journey. After what 
has past between us in our correspondence of late, we 
do not expect to find you the cheerful and charming 
creatures which we have seen you in former days ; 
and you will not be shocked if we should honestly 
tell you that you are all become absolutely intolerable. 
We shall bring with us a lot of the most delightful 
novels and poems, and these, you know, will keep 
away all ennui. We shall leave to you the gloomy 
Young and the morbid Cowper, and all the rest of 
that family. But at the same time be assured, that 
we love our friends at the Hall, with whom we have 
been so often delighted, and with whom we have 
spent so many happy hours. We shall be as lively 
as ever, say and do what you please ; and we will 
endeavour not to be too severe. We have, however, 
a design in our heads, which is no less than this — to 
bring you both back to the old train of thought, and 
to the former pleasures and amusements in which we 
once saw you so happy. We must have a ball, a 
dance, and twenty more pleasing things. Sophia and 
Arabella concur with me in the scheme ; and since 
you will have such powerful antagonists, you must 
make a powerful defence, or rather yield at once to 
our victorious might, and bid good bye to gravity and 
gloom. See our benevolent aim to get you out of 
your odd notions. No nunnery, if you please, at 
present ; it will be time enough to look out for one 
at forty-five. A young lady, in the may-day of life, 
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as gloomy as a criminal, and as rigid as an abbess 1 
It is perfectly preposterous. Away with your secta- 
rian whimsies. We will try to transform you into 
social and merry beings. You see our frankness in 
declaring our intentions ; muster, therefore, your ar- 
guments, make a stout resistance, and afford us a 
noble triumph. I could write a volume; but we 
shall meet soon, and therefore I need not weary you 
or myself in this way ; only remember that if you 
meet us with a long face you will completely petrify 
— Letitia." 

The young ladies arrived at the Hall according to 
their appointment. The Osbornes made no ehange 
in any respect for the sake of accommodation. Sim- 
plicity and Sincerity might have been their motto* 
They were cheerful, and needed not to assume the 
appearance of it ; they were serious, and they did not 
wish to conceal it. Osborne was polite and attentive, 
and conversed as became an aged man and a tree 
Christian ; Henry spoke and acted with the greatest 
propriety ; and the young ladies were as affable and 
pleasant as they had ever been. 

The family worship at the Hall was the first thing 
of a religious nature that created a strong sensation 
in the minds of the visitors. It was a duty to which 
they had not been accustomed : but when they re- 
tired to their rooms, they could find ho argument to 
prove it either improper, superfluous, or unreason- 
able ; and they were obliged to confess that there 
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was nothing unpleasant in it as it was conducted by 
Osborne. 

The Osbomes, to the surprise of the fair visitors, 
appeared cheerful, lively, and happy. Maria and 
Eliza sometimes gratified their taste for music : they 
occasionally used the pencil ; they enjoyed the va- 
rious beauties of the garden : and wherever they went 
they showed that they received delight from all ob- 
jects around them, and that, in short, they were happy 
in their existence. Some portion of the day was 
spent in the use of the needle, and some portion of 
it in reading. Sometimes they visited a cottage, to 
make enquiries about children, or to relieve some 
objects of distress. They superintended a school of 
Industry ; and here they introduced their visitors to 
a scene that was highly gratifying to a benevolent 
mind — a room well filled with children, who were 
acquiring habits of order, diligence, and cleanliness, 
ar well as learning the lessons of religion. Some 
hoiirs of the Sunday were employed in the school. 
. Letttia took at length the opportunity of expressing 
Her sentiments. As she had seen nothing which she 
could fairly condemn, and had seen so much that she 
was compelled to admire, her wit was without point, 
and her sarcasm without severity. I know not, 
said she, what to make of this religion of yours : it 
does not seem to have made you worse than you 
were ; I do not see how it can have made you much 
better. 
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Indeed, said Eliza, it makes us, I hope, much bet- 
ter ; it makes us live ; we do not merely exist. : 

Monstrous little preacher ! cried Arabella ; then 
we, who do not think and act as you do, merely 
breathe and exist; what a fine compliment! how 
charitable ! 

We do not judge others, said Eliza ; we only speak 
of ourselves. 

A dexterous evasion, said Sophia ; our Mends are 
become as ingenious as they are charitable. 

But, said Letitia, have you no cards, no chess, no 
amusement for your father and brother on a rainy 
day ? Do you go to no ball ? Do you never visit 
a theatre? It is a most charming thing to see a 
play. 

As for cards, said Eliza, we think them more fit 
for French kings than for English ladies. 
• We do not hold what are called amusements, said 
Maria, in much esteem. We can employ our time 
more usefully and happily than in such — 
: Vanities and follies, said Arabella : and what will 
your religion make you at last ? Prayers and schools 
are good things without doubt ; but we all say our 
prayers, and there are persons enough in the world 
to superintend schools. You should now see and be 
seen. 

Yes, indeed, said Sophia, you are turning the Hall 
into a bee-hive, only quitting it for the church, 
school-room, and cottages. 
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. No, said Arabella ; we will not allow you to sit 
down fifty-two weeks in the year, till you are covered 
with rust, and are become as antiquated as if you had 
Hved in the days of queen Bess. 

Tell me candidly, said Maria, what do you find 
reprehensible in my father, in my brother, or in us ? 
We prefer history to a novel, old poetry to modern, 
and cottages and a school-room to a ball-room or a 
theatre ; and we think the preference rational. Are 
we less happy than others, less fit to perform the du- 
ties of life, or less prepared to meet the vicissitudes 
incidental to human beings ? 

You are serious, said Letitia ; you are too 
grave : I suppose you are as good a disputant as any 
logician. 

O, said Sophia, we shall have in due time a dis- 
sertation on faith, repentance, moral agency, and all 
the difficult questions that would puzzle the doctors 
of the Sorbonne. 

Serious and intelligent I should wish to be, said 
Maria ; but talkative, bold, and presumptuous I shall 
never be. With plain and essential truths I desire 
to be familiar ; but I do not meddle with subjects 
above my comprehension. 

And of course, said Sophia, you want us to be such 
as you are. 

Yes, said Eliza, such as we are ; but more wise 
and intelligent, more useful and happy. 

You are incorrigible, said Letitia ; I do not know 
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what all this means ; but we must drop the subject 
at present ; we shall see and hear more, and resume 
it at another opportunity. 

The Wiltons were amiable in their disposition ; 
and their aversion to religion can only be regarded 
as an aversion to a thing of which they had heard 
very odd reports, but which they had not examined 
in the Scriptures, nor properly contemplated in real 
life. When Osborne gave them his company, they 
were pleased with him, though sometimes a remark 
which he made excited an unpleasant moral sensa- 
tion. Henry was lively and agreeable; but if they 
chose to rally him, he met them with arguments 
which they could not confute, or with questions 
which they were not inclined to answer. They 
avowed that the ladies were still delightful, only that 
there was a tone and feeling into which they could 
not enter. 

They spent a few months at the Hall, and sub- 
jected its inhabitants to a rigid scrutiny. Their lan- 
guage, temper, manners, and conduct were closely 
inspected : but nothing was discovered that invited 
the severity of censure or the laughter of ridicule ; 
nothing to excite dislike or to strengthen prejudice. 
It was undeniable that a great change had taken 
place ; a change of sentiments, feelings, objects, and 
pursuits. But when reason and conscience were con- 
sulted, the Wiltons were obliged to own, that the 
new course of life was more consonant to the nature 
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and condition of man as a rational and responsible 
being, than the life which is led by Christians in 
general. 

We omit the various conversations that took place 
between the Osbornes and the Wiltons : let it suffice 
to say that the time allotted for the visit was come 
to a close. On the evening that preceded their de- 
parture, the Wiltons were unusually thoughtful and 
sedate. O ye lovers 6f sentimentality ! pardon our 
cold and phlegmatic spirit, which will not allow us 
to record in moving phrase the last colloquy of these 
interesting persons. We love to feel the melting 
sensibilities of the heart. We love to see them dis- 
played. The cold and obdurate heart is a vile and 
worthless thing. But we shall only glance at the 
last evening of the Wiltons at the Hall. 

We are now about to leave you, Maria, said Le- 
titia ; you recollect with what determination we came 
here. It was our intention to rally and to laugh, 
but you have compelled us to desist ; to think, and 
to be serious. We shall love and admire you more 
than ever. We have here seen religion without 
gloom and austerity, profession without pretence, 
and fidelity without rudeness. We have heard much 
about religion before, but we have now seen it ; and 
though we are not religious, as you are, we ap- 
prove it. 

You are amiable and excellent creatures, said Ara- 
bella: you can look upon us as little better than 
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heathens. Her feelings would not allow her to utter 
any more. 

I could always live with you, said Sophia : I wish 
I was but half so good as you are. 

The hour of separation arrived : on both sides 
there was the full and undissembled display of the 
tenderest feelings. After the two parties divided, 
the pleasing persuasion remained, that they would 
be henceforward united in the bands of a purer 
friendship than ever. 
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After the departure of the Wiltons the visit of Ber- 
nard was expected at the Hall with eagerness and 
delight. The Osbornes looked forward to the bene- 
fit which they hoped to derive from the conversation 
of an aged relative who was entitled to their venera- 
tion and their love. From the distance at which he 
lived, from his habits, and from the dissimilarity be- 
tween his views and those of Osborne, his visits had 
been few. A friendly correspondence had been 
always maintained between them ; and after a radical 
change had taken place in the sentiments of Osborne, 
his letters were more frequent, and they were highly 
valued. 

Bernard had been religious from his youth, and 
had proceeded in his righteous course with unifor- 
mity. He had cultivated his mind by reading and 
conversation. If he were not to be accounted a 
learned, he must have been admitted to have been a 
wise man. He looked upon knowledge as a store 
derived from others : he looked upon wisdom as the 
fruit or production of a man's own mind. He made 
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no pretensions to the depth and acuteness of a philo- 
sopher ; hut he showed himself in his letters, and in 
his conversation, to he a man of close thought and 
sound sense. 

There had always been at the Hall much which 
he viewed with approbation ; but he saw and felt 
that one thing was wanting. He could enjoy him- 
self there as a scholar and a gentleman, but not as a 
serious Christian. Osborne would seldom listen to 
his observations : but his amiable wife was more at- 
tentive, and was induced to read, not without benefit, 
some excellent volumes. Bernard saw her in her 
last illness : and, though he had not visited the Hall 
since that painful event, he had. been informed by 
letters of all occurrences. Great was his joy and 
thankfulness when he found that a moral revolution 
had taken place among those whom he so highly 
esteemed and tenderly regarded. 

Osborne had repeatedly requested the favour of 
another visit; and he was gratified at last to find 
that in a few weeks the interview he had so urgently 
solicited would be most willingly granted. 

When Bernard arrived at the Hall, he was wel- 
comed with no ordinary greeting. There was no 
forwardness, no vehemence, no idle effusion, no vio- 
lation of the strictest propriety: but Bernard soon 
had unequivocal proof of the operations of a mighty 
moral agency. There was no technical use of evan- 
gelical phrases, no elaborate display of theological 
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knowledge, no formal exhibition of religious profes- 
sion. All was simple, artless, natural, correct. Their 
language, temper, and behaviour showed that they 
had made no small proficiency in the best science. 
Henry and Maria appeared calm and happy; the 
volatility of Eliza was diminished, and when her na- 
tural ardour was exhibited, it was not without its 
loveliness : but the change that had taken place in 
Osborne was most conspicuous ; once so high-minded 
and secular, but now mild, and gentle, and inclined 
to dwell on the noblest themes. 

We shall not weary the gay, or instruct the grave, 
or gratify the curious, by detailing a thousand things 
that were said by our two aged Dramatis Persons. 
We will only observe, that they were much together, 
and freely conversed on various subjects. They re- 
called past days : they related incidents which had 
once been interesting ; they spoke of friends who 
were gone down to the grave, and of changes which 
had given a direction and colour to life. Osborne 
delighted to unfold to his friend all his sentiments : 
they thought and felt alike : they dwelt with grati- 
tude on their religious blessings : and they frequently 
adverted to that world which they saw before them 
in no distant prospect. 

Henry and his sisters rejoiced to be in the com- 
pany of their venerable relative and guest. They 
proposed questions to him with eagerness, and heard 
his answers with docility. He solved their diffi- 
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culties, corrected their mistakes, extended their 
views, and taught them the necessity of caution and 
diligence. 

You remember, said Osborne to him, the time 
when I derided your idea of conversion. The neces- 
sity of a radical change of mind and heart by an 
almighty power, is a subject which thoughtless Chris- 
tians do not understand, and which they cannot ad- 
mit. But such a change, by whatever term it may 
be designated, is undoubtedly essential to true piety. 
The real and the nominal Christian are different 
characters. Apathy and presumption are, I fear, the 
ruin of thousands of Christians. 

Why, said Bernard, to use plain words, ignorance 
and pride on the one hand, with worldly care, ambi- 
tion, riches, and the love of pleasure on the other 
hand, operate most powerfully and generally in pre- 
venting the right reception of revealed truth. 

Man, said Osborne, I scarcely know how it comes 
to pass, makes himself an object of idolatrous self- 
esteem. He seems to take it for granted that he 
cannot be wrong, and that he cannot be depraved : 
whatever some individuals of the species may be, he 
must be wise and good. Our chief infirmities, as 
Pascal well observes, are pride, which alienates us 
from God, and concupiscence, which fastens us down 
to earth. Alas, very few seem to be conscious of 
these infirmities. 

Tou are correct, said Bernard ; tell a man that he 
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is accomplished and great in knowledge, virtue, and 
morals, and he will listen to you with rapture ; but 
maintain a contrary statement; tell him that his 
light is darkness, his wisdom folly, his virtues 
scanty and only specious, his corruptions many, 
and you will be heard with dislike, and treated with 
scorn. 

I fear, said Osborne, that in many cases the great 
and peculiar truths of revelation are not properly 
inculcated by those who undertake to inculcate them. 
I am not censuring ; but I apprehend that the soft 
whisper of peace is often uttered where the faithful 
voice of alarm would be more appropriate. 

That there is too much ground, said Bernard, for 
such a remark, I do not deny. The laity are not, I 
fear, the only part of the community who are strangers 
to the moral nature and condition of man. But, as 
you, I would utter no censure : the matter does not 
belong to us. 

It does not, said Osborne ; but we may examine a 
matter of general interest, provided that we do it in 
a right spirit, and with a proper aim. 

There is such a thing, said Bernard, as untempered 
mortar. Too many of our religious instructers, I 
think, have forgotten that one great part of their 
office is, to speak so, to strip off the glittering incrus- 
tations of pride, and to lay open, for the inspection 
of the astonished eye, the whole moral fabric, with 
all its chambers of darkness, pollution, and vanity. 

p 
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He who does not lead man to know himself^ will 
never lead him to know any thing aright. t 

We concur in opinion, said Osborne ; conversion 
is a work of divine agency; but since the! means 
which God generally uses in effecting it, is the public 
ministration Of divine truth, the more pure and per* 
feet that ministration is, the greater may be expected 
to be the effects and fruits of it. 

It seems . reasonable, said. Bernard, to think so. 
Conversion, questioned by some, laughed at by ethers, 
and neglected by most, is a great and divine- work; 
a second creation, a reduction of a moral chaos to 
order and beauty ; and he is the truly wise man who* 
if he be unconverted, seeks it, and .who, if he be 
converted, improves it, 

; If there be nothing in religion . but rite, notion, 
custom, or hereditary profession, then must out 
readers number our aged collocutors among, fanatics 
and enthusiasts ; but if religion be the. wisdom and 
power of God, enlightening the mind, , purifying .the 
heart, and bringing the practice* continually to a 
nearer conformity with the only standard of mora) 
rectitude, it may be more just to enrol them among 
the wise and good, whose glory shall never fade* 
•and whose happiness shall never cease. 
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Religion is a, subject, said Osborne, of such mag- 
nificence, extent, and variety, that it often compels 
me to feel and avow the weakness of the human 
mind. From the examination of what is profound 
and abstruse, I am often glad to turn away to the 
view of what is more obvious and familiar. 

That, said Bernard, is the experience of the wise 
and sober. Religion deals much with invisibles and 
infinites^ Its higher topics teach us the immensity 
of the divine wisdom and the limited operations of 
Out faculties. • I occasionally dwell upon them ; for 
when they are discreetly used, they are subservient 
to our edification. 

• But, said Osborne, you make a distinction between 
the truths of religion, and you give more attention 
to some than to others. , . : • • 

I -seldom employ my mind, said Bernard, on thosd 
tenets that divide Christians, and are made the badges 
of distinct denominations. So far .as those paints 
are Scriptural I would hold them, but I would not 
receive them as they are moulded by human ima- 
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gination. I wish to adhere to the Bible : when I 
cleave to its language I must be right, though I may 
not wholly understand it. I distinguish between 
religion and philosophy, between God's truth and 
man's metaphysics, between the sacred text and the 
human comment. 

I think such conduct judicious, said Osborne ; if 
this distinction were duly regarded, far less import- 
ance would be attached to what in feet are only 
metaphysical lucubrations. 

After all that has been advanced, said Bernard, on 
metaphysical subjects both in pagan and Christian 
schools, they still remain in obscurity. There is a 
" Ne plus ultra 9 * in knowledge ; and if (rod hag 
said, let there be darkness, in vain does man pre- 
sumptuously say, let there be light. We are not to? 
know all things. The counsels jof God are, I con- 
ceive, but partially known by the highest orders of 
spiritual beings ; how little then do we see of them I 
We may fabricate theories, support them with argu- 
ments, adorn them with the flowers of rhetoric, and 
maintain them with pertinacity. We may thus dis- 
play our ingenuity and learning; but we, in feet, 
only construct an intellectual or literary Babel. I 
leave mysteries as they are proposed in Scripture ; I 
have no desire to be wiser than I think God intends 
that I should be. If I venture at any time to guess, 
yet I never venture to dogmatise. 
Such a sober, modest, and discreet mode o£ pro- 
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feeeding, said Osborne, will not in our restless day 
'satisfy those bold and inquisitive spirits, who are far 
more solicitous to know what cannot be known, than 
they are to improve the most plain and important 
truths. But what truths do you account the essen- 
tial truths of religion ? 

- With me, said Bernard, the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, redemption, sanctificatxon, human depravity, 
faith, holiness, obedience, future judgment, rewards 
and punishments, are essential matters* 

But these topics, said Osborne, are put before us 
in a great variety of ways by different theologians. 
: Undoubtedly they are, said Bernard ; and our li- 
braries abound with volumes on these subjects, in 
which they are treated variously ; but nine-tenths of 
what has been advanced by the learned and saga- 
cious has been advanced, I think, to very small pur- 
pose. As to the Trinity for instance ; " The Trinity 
•in Unity, and the Unity in Trinity is to be wor- 
shipped :" but what benefit do we derive from dis- 
quisitions about spiritual essence, and the modes of 
its existence ? Do they throw any light on the sub- 
ject ; or are they really any other than human ap- 
pendages ? I pray for, and depend upon, divine in- 
fluence ; but reasonings about the modes of divine 
Agency on the soul, about resistibility and defectibi- 
lity, are only the musings of men. I acknowledge 
human depravity : it is not only revealed, but it is 
6een and felt : but a thousand fine ideas about will, 
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liberty, reason, conscience, and virtue, which are 
found in our volumes, mean, in my apprehension of 
things, very little : they are indeed quite irrelevant, 
for theology and ethics are different subjects, and a 
true Christian and a moralist are different characters. 
Why should I be more particular ? - 

I am satisfied, said Osborne : ybii distinguish be- 
tween the revealed statement and the human illus- 
tration* 

I do, said Bernard ; and this keeps me far distant 
from the perplexing and jarring disputes of men: it 
confines me to the sacred record. ' I dislike the wilds 
of speculation, where there is no path marked out 
before me, and the tumultuous sea of controversy, 
where there is no peace or safety. I turn from them 
both to the Bible, as the dove returned to the ark. 

We come, then, to the conclusion, said Osborne, 
that essentials promote. edification, and non-essentials 
debate ; and that the former, to accomplish their de- 
sign, must be treated in a proper manner. Chris- 
tians who dwell much on religion in a speculative 
manner do not seem to* be the most remarkable for 
piety- 

They attend to the head, said Bernard, more than 
to the heart. We must, it is true, be sound in doc- 
trine ; but mere orthodoxy does not make us pious. 

What are our principles, affections, motives, aims, 
and conduct? Here is the momentous enquiry. 
Knowledge is undoubtedly the basis of piety ; but 
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tine Christian excellence is exhibited not in elo- 
quence and logical debate, but in humility ; in. love 
to God and man ; in faith, holiness* resignation, and 
obedience ; in living for the soul and eternity. These 
things are not the exclusive property of any sect, but 
they are the genuine fruits of Christianity wherever 
it is rightly received and improved. 

Religion, said Osborne, as it exists in the Bible, 
is pure ; but when it is moulded by human skill, the 
fine gold is mingled with alloy ; still, religion is a 
subject which must be discussed in every age. 
f : Certainly, said Bernard; let men use their learn* 
ing and employ their faculties in defending, eluci- 
dating, or inculcating truth ; but let them not devise 
systems, advance bold assertions, or maintain ques- 
tionable conclusions. . He who keeps at a distance 
from these things needs not complain that he is con- 
fined to narrow limits or to a beaten track. The to- 
pics of theology will never be exhausted. 

If you, said Osborne, were a theological teacher, 
I fear that you would please comparatively few : you 
would go too far for some, and not far enough for 
others. Persons of sobriety and moderation are not 
much esteemed at present. 

Let that be true, said Bernard ; and yet men of 
wisdom and moderation are the most valuable and 
efficient characters : they endure and wear well. 
Men of extremes are the comets of the moral world : 
we gaze upon them: but our comfort and welfare 
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depend on more regular orbs. A thunder-storm ter- 
rifies, and violent rains cause inundations ; but it is 
ike gentle breeze and the silent shower that promote 
the beauty and fertility of nature. 

In short, then, said Osborne, you admire our 
Church, and form your views of divine truth in agree- 
ment with the moderation for which she is conspi- 
cuous. 

' That is precisely the case, said Bernard : I admire 
our Church because she is of no party : she advocates 
our common Christianity, and no human modifica- 
tion of it: she inculcates essentials, and that, I think, 
in the best form. She is a Scriptural Church. 
' Such too, said Osborne, is my conviction : she in- 
culcates the doctrines of divine truth without distor- 
tion, and without exaggeration. 
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The Rector and the Curate had spent an evening at 
the Hall. Bernard, soon after their departure, be- 
gan to speak of each in terms of high encomium. 
The one, said he, is in his full maturity, a flower 
completely unfolded : the other is more like an un- 
folding bud, whose future beauty may be anticipated 
from what is already developed. But I am anxious 
to hear something about the Rector* 

I am glad, said Osborne, that you are pleased 
with our clergymen : they are valuable men. The 
Rector leads a retired life : he is strictly a parish 
priest : and when it is said that he lives piously, 
orderly, and usefully, what more remains to be said? 

But, said Eliza, they are a most charming family. 
Their house is an Utopia without fancy* There is 
gravity without gloom, piety without ostentation, 
cheerfulness without frivolity, and learning without 
pedantry. In short, every thing there is as it ought 
to be : and as for the Rector himself, 

Too happy to be sportive, he's serene. 

The Rector, said Osborne, is a well read man, but 
he is more remarkable for sense than learning ; for 
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close thinking than for multifarious reading. He is 
no voluble talker, but he is judicious in what he ad- 
vances. His passions seldom disturb the calm move- 
ments of reason and judgment. He devotes all his 
time, with unwearied assiduity, to his parish and his 
family. 

Has he written nothing ? said Bernard ; the pages 
of such a man's book would be of no common worth. 
- He dislikes authorship, said Osborne ; be thinks 
it more useful to study old books than it is to write 
new ones. It is not probable that he will ever pub- 
lish any thing. 

But, said Henry, this is a fault ; he ought to do 
.what he can do well. By publishing sense he might 
keep a few at least from reading nonsense. 

This is a day, said Bernard, when it is desirable 
that all who have good sense should make a good use 
of it ; but as to authorship, I would dictate to no 
one. We are as responsible for intellectual talent as 
we are for our wealth : of this the Rector must be 
awace. 

. The preponderating quality of his mind, said Os- 
Jjorne, is strong and calm sense : this gives a great 
uniformity to his character: what you have found 
him to-day, you would find him to-morrow. 

His company, said Bernard, must be highly valued > 
his conversation is of.no common kind. 

He is almost as sparing of his company, said Henry, 
as he is of his pen. He goes, where duty calls him ; 
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but home is his favourite sphere ; and formal and 
ceremonious visits are his aversion. To us he has 
been kind and attentive ; but he is strictly the man 
who attends to his own business. 

Good and great as he is, said Eliza, I wish he was 
not quite so cool and logical. A little more warmth 
and animation would do him no harm. 

This, said Osborne, is the criticism of ladies. He 
acts in the light of knowledge and on the basis of 
principle. He does not speak or act without reason. 
If he see difficulties, he hesitates where others would 
decide. He is certainly no man for ardent expressions 
or for precipitate measures. 

I am. delighted, said Bernard, with all that I have 
seen of him, and with all that you speak df him. I 
almost feel impatient to see his family. 

I dare say, said Osborne, that you will Boon have 
that pleasure. You will see an amiable lady, and an 
interesting group of juniors. 

I love, said Maria, to think of the family. The 
domestic regulations are excellent. Order, submis- 
sion, obedience; no foolish books or vain amuse- 
ments ; voices that are music, and looks that beam 
with happiness ; these are the things that you may 
observe at the Rectory. 

I hope, said Bernard, that his ministerial labours 
are abundantly useful. 

I need not tell you, said Osborne, that he is not 
calculated, so far as human agency is concerned, to 
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make showy Christians. He has some solid and ex- 
cellent characters in his congregation. I can only 1 
say, that one who lives and teaches as he does cannot 
live and teach in vain. 

He would do more good, said Eliza, if his sermons 
had a little more feeling and fire. 

You are too bad, said Maria ; his sermons are plain, 
full of sound instruction, clear and convincing. No 
man possesses all qualities ; if he had those which he 
has not, he might have those which he has in less 
perfection. 

I wish, said Henry, that every parish in the king- 
dom had such an exemplary and judicious pastor. 
He is a true Christian and a true Churchman. 

Bernard expressed in warm terms the pleasure 
which he felt in hearing of such a man ; and you, 
said he, I am fully persuaded, are conscious of the 
blessing which you enjoy in being favoured with the 
ministry and friendship of so wise and good a man. 
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The numerous parties, said Osborne, or the different 
moral classes, that exist among us, or into which our 
countrymen may be divided, form indeed a most in- 
teresting subject, by the examination of which, if we 
do not enlarge our knowledge, yet we may ascertain 
its extent, confirm ourselves in what is right, and find 
hints for caution and improvement, and motives to 
gratitude and candour. 

We may begin, said Bernard, with those who in 
fact have no religion, who set themselves in intel- 
lectual array against Christianity, cavilling at its 
doctrines and denying its evidences. They prefer 
what they called reason to revelation, what they name 
philosophy to Christianity, dependence on themselves 
to dependence upon Him who made them, the taper 
that they kindle in their own murky cave to the glo- 
rious luminary that enlightens the universe. 

Such men, said Osborne, have existed in every age 
and nation ; they have been numerous in modern 
times ; but I hope that their number is decreasing. 
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France has suffered much from the dark regiment of 
infidels ; and England has too many who admire that 
spurious philosophy which is in fact a moral pesti- 
lence. From sound philosophy we reasonahly expect 
much benefit ; but from false philosophy nothing is 
to be expected but evil. 

I agree with you, said Bernard ; but as to the in- 
crease or decrease of infidelity among us, I am not 
able to speak ; different persons will form different 
opinions on that point. The present day is bad; 
that is, it is bad in comparison with what it ought to 
be, when we consider our blessings and privileges: 
But however I admire the poetry of Horace, I do not 
agree with him in saying, 

Damnosa quid noa imminuit dies? 
jEtas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, moz daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem* 

We have much infidelity among us ; and I cannot 
but look with the deepest regret on the prostitution 
of the finest talents to the vilest purposes ; for infi* 
delity is one of the direst moral pests that can invade 
any land. It corrupts principles, and robs man of 
humanity, to change him into a monster. 

There is something inexplicable to me, said Os- 
borne, in the subject. That man should disregard 
religion may be easily accounted for ; but how can 
he arrogantly dictate to his Creator, usurp his pre-t 
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rogative of rule and legislation, and reject the riches 
of his goodness ? 

Infidelity, said Bernard, is founded on pride and 
vanity in some, on ignorance and licentiousness in 
others, and on impatience of control in all. Chris- 
tianity is a yoke which they cannot endure : they 
invent objections against it which they call argu- 
ments, and abound in/ declamation, which they call 
reasoning. They begin with presumption, proceed 
with sophistry, and end in profanity. 
f A sceptic boasts of reason, said Henry ; but reason, 
I think, teaches man to be deliberate, humble, and 
cautious. When this is forgotten, where is reason i 
But you remind me of Freeman ; he is a respectable 
and, in many respects, an amiable' man : he loves 
science, he converses with fluency and elegance on 
the concerns of tte world; but as to religion, he 
disbelieves Christianity. He often goes to Church, 
and will have his children brought up in the religion 
of their country. 

I fear, said Bernard, that there is much of that 
covert sort of scepticism among us. 

I never hear of sceptics, said Eliza, without recol- 
lecting that beautiful verse of Beattie. 

One part, one little part, we dimly scan 
Through the dark medium of life's feverish dream ; 
Yet ilare arraign the whole stupendous plan 
If but that little part incongruous seem. ' 
Nor is that part perhaps what mortals deem ; 
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Oft from apparent ills our blessings rise. 
O then renounce that impious self-esteem, 
That aims to trace the secrets of the skies ; 
For thou art but of dust : be humble and be wise. 

That verse, said Osborne, is a bright flower in the 
field of modern poetry. But -whom are we to under- 
stand by sceptics ? 

Not merely, said Bernard, the direct deniers of 
revelation, but all those who corrupt it with Arian 
and Socinian notions. The difference between them 
is but slight. We may modify things as we choose ; 
but it will require the eye of a lynx to find more 
than two religions, revelation and deism. 

Scepticism is, in fact, said Henry, the idolatry of 
reason. It originates in not assigning to reason its 
proper place. 

That is the case, said Bernard ; what we cannot 
comprehend we will not receive as true : as- though 
we could comprehend any thing. The sceptic says : 
this is absurd, this is impossible, this is contrary to 
reason, this is unfit, this is incongruous; and thus he 
confidently decides on every thing, as though he 
claimed the attribute of omniscience. He boasts of 
the highest wisdom, and yet exhibits the greatest 
folly : he is sober in his esteem, and yet manifests 
the wildest phrenzy. 

A truly devout person, said Maria, can never be- 
come a sceptic ; for devotion produces humility, and 
humility submission ; and wjiat is faith but a sub- 
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mission of reason to the great Father of reason ? 
But this subject is unpleasant : let us pass .on to 
another. 

We may glance -with advantage, said Bernard, on 
many subjects that are not pleasing. The view of a 
wild and dreary desert may teach us to value more 
highly the cultivated and lovely vale. Many lessons 
may be learned from rightly considering that bewil- 
dered and bewildering character, the sceptic. It is 
well to know what he is, that, if we fall into his 
company, we may not be perplexed by his sophisms, 
or captivated by his declamation. If our minds be 
furnished with reasons and arguments, we may es- 
cape injury, although we may fail to do good. 

I have heard you call these men, said Henry, by 
the name of philosophists. 

You will make a figure in lexicography, said Eliza, 
if you invent many terms of this sort. 

I have no objection, said Bernard, to coin a word 
that may serve my purpose better than a current one. 
But by philosophists I do not mean infidels only, 
but those also who mingle, what they call Christianity 
with what they call philosophy. Their sentiments 
are heterogeneous ; and they have neither the piety 
of the Christian nor the wisdom of the sage. They 
forget what Bacon has said : — " To look for theology 
in philosophy, is looking for the living among the 
dead ; and to look for philosophy in theology, is to 
look for the dead among the living." 

Q 
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I see, said Osborne, what persons you have in 
view : they are an important and numerous class of 
persons in society. 

They are principally found, said Bernard, among 
the lovers of science ? that is, among those who hare 
made themselves familiar in various measures, from 
mere superficiality to respectable attainments, with 
different departments of knowledge. They cherish 
respect, either slight or deep, for Christianity ; some 
of them would wish to pass for. serious Christians; 
but they afford many and unequivocal proofs that 
they are totally strangers to the spirituality and sim- 
plicity of the truly pious character. They have too 
much -good sense to be infidels, but they do not go 
far enough to be real Christians. 

You look on religion, said Osborne, as a distinct 
subject, separate from, but in friendly alliance with, 
sound philosophy. 

I do, said Bernard : Religion is God revealing his 
own mind ; Philosophy is man exploring God's works 
and ways : these things, therefore, I mean Religion 
and Philosophy, are distinct. At the. same time the 
noblest mind may find ample scope for the exercise 
of all its powers in any department of theology. Per- 
haps the finest specimen of a superlatively great and 
philosophical mind exerting itself on a theological 
subject, is the Analogy of Bishop Butler. I would 
have the best powers of the mind employed in the 
best manner on religion ; for only thus can its pecu- 
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liar grandeur and beauty be shown : but I must add, 
let religion be treated as religion, and philosophy 
as philosophy : no moral amalgamation, if you please. 

You introduce us, said Henry, to a new class of 
moral beings : you show us a source of danger. 

The greater part of these persons, said Bernard, 
are mere smatterers : whether we look to religion or 
to philosophy, they sail in small barks on shallow 
waters. 

But you are no enemy, said Osborne, to the dif- 
fusion of knowledge in society. 

Undoubtedly not, said Bernard; but I do not 
hesitate to say, that the diffusion of knowledge with- 
out the diffusion of Christian principle is certain de- 
struction. I admire the lines of Hornby ; 

Knowledge is that bright sword, whose two-edged blade 
Or strikes in Truth's behalf, or Falsehood's aid : 
Wielded aright, 'tis Virtue's powerful friend ; 
Perverted, 'tis the weapon of the Fiend. 

You speak in strong terms, said Henry : but no 
sensible man can advocate ignorance. 

Certainly he cannot, said Bernard : but put a ship 
on the sea ; spread all her sails ; let her have no 
lading or ballast ; let the strong gale raise the waters 
into billows : now what becomes of your vessel ? 
Religious knowledge and religious principle are, as 
to man, the lading and ballast. A few scientific no- 
tions only make men proud: they know not what 
they are, or what to do. Let men have knowledge ; 

Q2 
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all knowledge that is proper for them in their station, 
A good man will make a right use of his knowledge ; 
but knowledge in the heads of unprincipled men is 
only an instrument for doing mischief. 

You think, then, said Osborne, that the present 
system is bad ; that sceptics and philosophists will 
abound, and consequently innumerable evils, 

England, said Osborne, will learn wisdom in due 
time. I maintain, that we consult the glory of God 
and the happiness and welfare of men only by mak- 
ing true and sound religion the foundation of all 
schemes. If men will have fringes and decorations, 
let them have them ; but be sure that they have the 
garment. 

I am glad, said Henry, to have heard your senti- 
ments ; but I scarcely know whether to thank you 
for the communication of them, or to lament that the 
state of Christian Society justifies the entertaining of 
such ideas. 

I wish well to my country, said Bernard ; but if • 
we are to be a great and happy people, we must be 
Christians, and not sceptics; sound scholars, and not 
sciolists. Let us have true biblical religion, and true 
philosophy; but let corrupt theology and pseudo- 
philosophy be terms that describe things which have 
no existence among us. 
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We will resume the subject of Parties, said Henry : 
t hope that the present conversation will be more 
agreeable than the last. 

We must take things as they are, said Bernard : 
We find good and evil wherever we look. 

Dissent and Methodism, said Maria, are the topics 
on which we wish to hear your sentiments. 

On such topics, said Bernard, my remarks must 
be few : I hope that they will not be uncandid. As 
to dissent, I cannot commend it, and I am not one 
of those who delight in finding fault. 

Tou need not be nice, said Eliza : we have been 
often told that it is order without law, a body with- 
out bands, an ecclesiastical democracy. 

There may be much truth, said Bernard, in such 
a view ; but I regard dissent chiefly in the light of 
an oligarchy. Bacon remarks, that " In Church 
matters, the substance of doctrine is immutable, and 
so are the general laws of government : but for rites 
and ceremonies, the particular hierarchies, policies, 
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and disciplines of Churches, they are left at large." 
While, then, we admire our own ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, let us also admire the toleration granted 
by the state, and exclude from our bosoms an into- 
lerant spirit. 

The view of Bacon, said Osborne, seems to be 
rather latitudinarian : I am, sorry to disagree with 
such a man. 

He was candid, said Bernard, but not latitudina- 
rian, " There must be," says he, " a succession of 
Bishops and Ministers: I hold the government of 
Bishops warranted by the word of God, and by the 
practice of the ancient Church in the best times ; and 
that it is much more convenient for kingdoms than 
a parity of ministers, and government by Synods." 

I have been often pleased, said Henry, with a 
quotation which he makes from one of the Fathers — 
" The coat of Christ was without seam, but the 
Church's vesture is of various colours. Let the va- 
riety of the garment continue ; but let no rent be 
made." He adds, " Unity and uniformity are widely 
different." This, I think, is wise and candid. 

The papacy, said Bernard, is only another word for 
moral slavery. Religious liberty is the fruit of the 
reformation: it has produced much diversity; so 
difficult is it to obtain good without evil. While 
papists are to be blamed for refusing religious liberty, 
and adhering to manifest error and absurdity, pro- 
testants are to be blamed for abusing their liberty. 
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Nothing is more.rare in the world than wise moder- 
ation. 

, You consider tfce divisions, said Osborne, that 
exist among piofeisita»ts as arfstog from the abuse, of 
liberty. 

That is my opinjpn, said: Bernard; but between 
men and things I make a great difference. A good 
man is a good man wherever he . be found. As to 
dissent, I agree with Chillingwortfij who observes; 
that " the constant doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land is so pure find orthodox, that whosoever be- 
lieves it, and lives accprding td it, undoubtedly he 
shall be saved : and that there is no error in it which) 
may necessitate or warrant any one. to disturb the 
peace, or renounce the communion of it*" With 
Bacon, I think* it to :be " a safe and wise course to 
follow good examples and precedents." What rules 
and customs, are better than those which have the 
sanction bf primitive usage ? . 

You, then, said Osborne, must have, the three or- 
ders of the priesthood. : ■ 

Certainly, said Bernard i and in addition to these 
I must have our .good old liturgy, solid sermons, 
fixed regulations, and order in all things most, con- 
sonant to Scripture, reason, and analogy, I da not 
rail against dissent.; I only regard Ha* a defective 
system. 

But, said Eliza, you do not look upon the, Angli- 
can, Church as perfect. .- ^ 
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No, said Bernard ; she is not perfect ; but where 
shall we find a better ? " If St. John," says Bacon, 
were to write an Epistle to the Church of England, 
as he did to those of Asia, it would surely contain 
the clause — I have a few things against thee." 

But, said Eliza, we must hear your sentiments 
about Methodism. 

Methodists, said Bernard, are a distinct body of 
dissenters under a peculiar polity and with some pe- 
culiar opinions. 

As to their polity, said Maria, I feel no interest 
about it ; but I shall rejoice to hear what you think 
of their religious sentiments. 

Methodism and Calvinism, said Osborne, are fre- 
quently used as terms of reproach : but I confess 
that Methodism, at least its founders, has a higher 
place in my esteem than formerly, since I read the- 
interesting but curious work of Southey. 

That work, said Bernard, is valuable to those who 
know how to read it. It has many very objection- 
able phrases, some perverse sentiments, and takes a 
defective view of several imjJdrtant religious topics ; 
but still it is a valuable document. 

But what may be regarded, said Maria, as the pe- 
culiar feature of methodistical theology ? 

It is too much, said Bernard, the advocate of feel- 
ing. Methodism deals too much with certain per- 
suasions, convictions, and sensations. On the fervent 
devotion, simplicity, affection, decision, and habitual 
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regard to piety, which may be observed among truly 
good methodists, I look with the greatest delight ; 
bat their system, as a system, leads, I think, to mor- 
bid feeling, false conclusions, ungrounded fears, and 
spurious joys. 

You allude, said Osborne, to their doctrine of as- 
surance, of inward witness, of instantaneous conver- 
sion, and of perfection. 

I do, said Bernard ; I think that many of their 
notions on these points are ungrounded and inju- 
rious. 

But, said Osborne, a religion without feeling or 
moral sensation, is a religion without life. 

Without spiritual feeling, said Bernard, there can 
be no true piety : but we may dwell too much upon 
feeling, as well as too little. Admit the reality of a 
divine work upon the soul, and we only mar it and 
alloy it by mingling with it the operations of our na- 
tural temperament. 

That man is a creature prone to extremes, said 
Osborne, is a trite remark. The Calvinist and Ar- 
menian go too far in cold, obscure, and unprofitable 
speculation ; and the Methodist lays too much stress 
on convictions and feelings which, to say the least, 
are very frequently of a questionable nature. 

That is precisely, said Bernard, my view of the 
subject. Of Methodists it can only be said, that 
they are a mingled body composed of various ma- 
terials ; and of their system it may be remarked, 
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that it will probably be better when their polity is 
improved and their theology corrected : when greater 
deference is paid to wisdom, and less to excited feel- 
ings ; and when those things cease to be criteria of 
piety which few can understand, but which all may 
abuse. 
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If the subject of Parties, said Henry, be in some 
respects painful, yet it is interesting and instructive. 
Much may be learned from the errors and impro- 
prieties of mankind. 

A great deal is advanced in our day, said Maria, 
about Calvinism ; let us hear your sentiments on 
that subject. 

It is easy, said Bernard, to cavil, rail, and foster 
prejudice ; but it requires some exertion of our think- 
ing powers to examine things impartially. Calvinism 
may be considered as a thing that has no existence, 
and as a thing that has existence : in the former case* 
it is a terrific phantom, a mere creature of the fancy; 
in the latter case, it must be sought for, I suppose, 
in the volumes of Calvin, and of those who have ad- 
vocated his peculiar tenets. 

The question is, said Osborne, what ought to be 
our views of Calvinism ? But few, I apprehend, read 
the volumes of Augustine and of Calvin. 

As to myself, said Bernard, I never entered much 
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into the quinquarticular controversy. Predestination, 
will, perseverance, and so forth, are points too much 
connected with metaphysical speculation to engage 
much of my time. I look upon the Gospel as a 
redeeming, illuminating, sanctifying, spiritual, and 
practical system, to be used for guidance, edification, 
and comfort, and not for abstract speculation and 
clamorous logomachy. Bacon, I believe, was a 
Calvinist ; so were many of the great Divines of our 
Church ; Augustin in the primitive, and Calvin in 
the modern Church, are great names ; surely then 
Calvinism ought to be treated with respect. 

Many great names, said Henry, may be mentioned 
who shine brightly in the annals of Calvinism ; men 
of exalted piety and of profound learning. 

Undoubtedly, said Bernard ; some of my senti- 
ments might be accounted Calvinistic ; but impro- 
perly ; for what is directly Scriptural ought not to be 
designated by that name. The epithet Calvinistic 
can only be applied with justice to certain human 
deductions from sacred truth. But I shrink from the 
peculiar dogmata of Calvin, , There are inscrutable 
things with God, of which he has only given us a 
glimpse ; and it is our wisdom not to systematize and 
dogmatize about such topics, but to think about them 
humbly and devoutly, and to use them practically. 

I wish, said Henry, that all persons were as modest 
and cautious about them as you are. 
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But what, said Eliza, is the cardinal offence of 
Calvinists ? Where there is an evil report, it is not 
in general altogether groundless. 

Perhaps, said Bernard, it consists in boldness and 
presumption. I do not pretend to understand the 
make of those minds that are continually soaring 
above the clouds ; that are always wandering on the 
bleak and perilous mountains of speculation. Such 
persons have a few favourite ideas, and forget the 
harmony and universality of divine truth ; the great* 
ness of God, and the weakness of man. 

I agree with you, said Osborne; the Calvinist 
decides where it would be better to hesitate ; is bold 
where it would be more becoming to tremble ; and 
delights to be on the wing of speculation when it 
Would be better to be a plain thinking and plain act- 
ing disciple of Christ. 

And yet, said Bernard, we cannot censure such 
men as Usher, Hall, and Leighton. Their humility 
and devotional spirit forbade them to be harsh, cold, 
and audacious speculators in religion. 

In many cases, said Osborne, the perverseness of 
opinion is neutralized, at least in a great degree, by 
the preponderance of genuine piety ; but we only 
speak of the system itself. 

As for myself, said Bernard, I read the volumes of 
a Calvinist or of an Arminian without prejudice. I 
disregrad the peculiar tenets of each, and value the 
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statements of truth which contribute to edification ; 
but I do not think that the real edification of any one 
is promoted by the study of the peculiar sentiments 
of any human school. 

I do not find Calvinism in the Bible, said Eliza ; 
at least the term " reprobation" does not occur in it. 
Surely that doctrine must be a human invention. 

I think, said Henry, that the Bible contains both 
Calvinism and Arminianism, and yet contains neither. 
It has positions which favour both parties, and which 
may easily be made the basis of conflicting systems. 

If men, said Bernard, would take the Bible as it 
is, human systems would fall to the ground : but too 
many seem to treat it as the statuary does the marble, 
who impresses his own idea on the material on which 
he works. 

Well then, said Henry, we shall not become Cal- 
vinists, in the proper sense of the term, until we are 
more inclined than we are at present to perplex our 
minds with what is high and obscure. 

But, said Osborne, Calvinism is generally thought 
to have an Antinomian tendency ; and this is a strong 
ground of objection to it. 

Of that, said Bernard, I am perfectly aware. I 
look upon Antinomianism as a most deplorable cor- 
ruption of the Christian faith : I do not, however, 
view it as necessarily connected with Calvinism, or 
arising out of it : at the same time, I would admit 
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that a transition to.it from high and perverse notions 
of election may by no means be difficult. 

The very word " Antmomian," said Osborne, is 
ominous in itself; for what does it imply but an op- 
position to one branch of revealed truth ? The gifts 
of God are to be received, and his demands are to 
be slighted : mercy is to be apparently exalted, and 
duty to be forgotten : the Saviour is to be magnified 
as a Redeemer and Intercessor, but to be slighted as 
a King and Lawgiver. Where there is no law there 
can be no offence. But who can endure to reflect 
on such a tissue of awful absurdities ? 

Such certainly, said Bernard, is Antinomianism in 
itself; it is a monstrous perversion of the gospel. 

But surely, said Eliza, all Antinomians are not 
such corrupt creatures as your statement of their 
doctrines would lead us to suppose. Is it possible 
for any one to expect future happiness without pre- 
sent holiness and obedience ? 

There may be Christians, said Bernard, who deny 
the obligatory nature of the law, and who yet act ac- 
cording to its directions : here they are happily in- 
consistent. If Antinomianism be true, we are under 
no authoritative standard of right and wrong. We 
have admonitions to duty, and our principles and 
feelings are our guides. My friend Welworth has 
several Antinomians in his parish, and he speaks of 
them in a Very painful manner. 
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I thought, said Eliza, that they had been a sepa- 
rate sect, and that they did not mingle much with 
other people. 

They are, said Bernard, a separate body; but 
Christians of a certain moral complexion procure the 
writings of the sect : I need not say what the conse- 
quences are : evil leaven is generally powerful in its 
operations. 

But what, said Maria, is that moral complexion 
which makes some persons favourable to this corrupt 
form of religion ? 

A disportionate attachment, said Bernard, to high 
doctrine and Christian privilege. When the mind 
forms such an attachment, it soon becomes dissatis- 
fied with plain, sound, vital, and practical religion, 
and seeks repose in its own dreamings. 

But the Scriptures, said Henry, furnish not the 
slightest ground for such a system. 

Not, said Bernard, when they are rightly under- 
stood. But I need not tell you, that men may give 
a scriptural colour to any perverse system when they 
* confine their attention to separate passages, and dis- 
regard the connection and argument. 

We need not pursue the subject, said Osborne: 
our business is to receive all divine truth, doctrine 
as doctrine, and law as law ; to attend to principles, 
to cultivate holiness, and to maintain obedience: 
and then as we shall not soar to the heights of Cal- 
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vinism, so we shall not sink into the dregs of Anti- 
nomianism. 

This is a right conclusion, said Bernard ; and if 
we act upon it we may hope that it will be well with 
us at last Sound scriptural religion, and that only, 
will make us happy and useful here, and prepare us 
for the unchangeable world that lies before us. 
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I might reply to your question, What is Popery ? 
said Bernard, in the words of an elegant writer — 
It is M one large overgrown body of childish and idle 
superstitions." It is venerable for its antiquity, and 
it has some substantial excellence : but yet it is, to 
speak so, a tree covered with moss, so surrounded 
with ivy, and so abounding with dead and crooked 
branches, that it produces little or no fruit ; it gives 
no shade and shelter to the weary traveller, and is 
the rest and refuge of many an unclean bird. 

It wants then, said Eliza, to be pruned : it might 
afterwards have our esteem and love. 

Purgatory, said Henry, the invocation of saints, 
transubstantiation, infallibility, and tradition — these 
things have, I presume, no warrant in Scripture, and 
therefore form the most objectionable things in po- 
pery: indeed popery must be a monstrous system 
until these things are renounced. They are human 
inventions, and some of them savour strongly of pa- 
ganism. To withhold the pure Scriptures from 
Christians is an act of the grossest injustice and bar- 
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barity ; but it affords demonstrative evidence that 
the priests are fully aware of the unscriptural cha- 
racter of their tenets and practices. 

You are right in your view, said Bernard ; and I 
lament to observe, that popery is a singular com- 
pound of fraud and folly, of presumption and wicked- 
ness, of ambition and falsehood. The good which 
it has is in general completely neutralized by its pre- 
ponderating evils. Piety, I fear, is not common 
among papists. 

I have looked, said Maria, into some of their 
books, and I was surprised to find in them such a 
mixture of truth and error, of excellence and non- 
sense. On one page is a prayer that every serious 
Christian must admire, and on the next are addresses 
to a host of petty intercessors — a thing which every 
wise Christian must despise. 

The papists, said Eliza, do not understand, I sup- 
pose, the good part of their books, or they would 
despise as absurd, and abhor as profane, the bad part 
of them. 

On that point, said Bernard, I cannot determine. 
Many excellent things are most undoubtedly to be 
found in their books ; but so far as we can judge 
they produce very little good effect. It should seem 
that popery is a religion of submission to man, rather 
than of principle towards God. The cause of this is 
to be found in the astonishing ascendency of the 
priests, who know how to rule over the minds of 
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their abject slaves with absolute authority. The 
mind of a papist is as much enslaved by the priest, 
as the body of a negro is by a West Indian planter. 
There is, however, something inexplicable, to my 
mind, in the whole matter. The degeneracy of 
Christians in the east at an early period, gave birth, 
most probably, to Mohammedanism ; and the dege- 
neracy of Christians in the west is giving birth to 
infidelity, or rather has given birth to it. But we 
are here led to the contemplation of a high theme, 
— the measures of God in his moral government: 
and we may perhaps see here a judicial proceeding 
which we may tremble to consider. The day, how- 
ever, may not be distant when the eyes of papists 
shall be opened, when their minds shall be liberated, 
and when they shall renounce their errors and ab- 
surdities. 

But really, said Osborne, some of their tenets and 
practices are so palpably wrong, so absurd and un- 
tenable, that it is astonishing how any Christians 
in our age and country can maintain them. 

You are supposing, said Bernard, that papists 
would almost of necessity be improved by the general 
diffusion of knowledge, and by the philosophical and 
inquisitive spirit that is gone forth into the world ; 
but this is to suppose that papists read, enquire, 
compare, and examine. Here then you forget the 
domination of the priests : they have the key of 
knowledge ; and with sound policy, but with the 
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greatest injustice, they keep it secure in their own 
custody. The priest has no wish to ameliorate the 
state of mankind : he is for the " in statu quo ;" all 
proceeds well in his view when he can retain his 
grasp or extend his dominion. Whenever the mo- 
ment shall arrive in which the papist shall say — 
*' No ; I have a right, as one of the creatures of 
God, and as being responsible to him, to think for 
myself, to examine, compare, and conclude, without 
any deference to any authority but that of God, of 
truth, and of reason ; I have a right to use my fa- 
culties and privileges ; I claim my birthright as a 
Christian and as a rational creature ; I will view men 
as helpers and advisers, but I will not submit to 
them as lords over the human mind :" — then popery 
will be abjured ; the throne of the pontiff will not 
only totter, but be subverted ; and the triple crown 
will fall to the dust. In that day the errors, the 
follies, the mummery, the superstition, and, in a word, 
all the inventions of men, will be swept away as 
cobwebs, and the papist will be what we are, a pro- 
testant, whatever name he may then assume. The 
Bible, and the Bible only, will be his religion. 

You look upon the papist, said Henry, as a slave, 
whose mind is kept in the gloom of ignorance, and 
in the fetters of bondage. 

Undoubtedly this is the case, said Bernard ; he is 
perfectly obsequious to the will of the priest ; main- 
tains every absurdity which he chooses to inculcate, 
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and regulates his hopes and fears according to the 
declarations of a fallible mortal. He is promised 
what none can give, and is elate ; lie is threatened 
what none can inflict, and is terrified. The decree 
of a pope is to him as true as an oracle, and as awful 
as thunder ; while the voice of God is comparatively 
an empty sound. Protestants are calumniated, his* 
tory is perverted, the Bible is corrupted, and a 
system grounded by ambition and avarice on the 
basis of ignorance and credulity, is maintained by 
falsehood, artifice, and tyranny. The papist has but 
few ideas in his mind ; and the master-ideas are, the 
infallibility and authority of the Church. He dares 
not increase and diversify his knowledge by free 
enquiry, lest he should incur the most severe cen- 
sures. 

I have always, said Osborne, viewed popery as 
deserving the severest reprehension. I speak only 
of the system ; it is unchristian, unjust, inhuman, 
illiberal, and in almost all respects prejudicial. But 
I would allow no improper feelings to spring up in 
my breast ; and therefore while I look on the system 
with strong aversion, I would look on its adherents 
with pity. They are most certainly an untaught 
and misled people. 

Very right, said Bernard; I join with you in 
your sentiment and feeling. The existence of such 
a palpable abuse of Christianity in the world, forms 
one of the moral problems in the government of the 
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Supreme Ruler which I cannot solve. I look on 
papists with unfeigned regret. I consider the pur- 
poses of the all-presiding mind, and I am silent. 
Why are these things so? I easily propose the 
question ; but I cannot answer it. 

But there is one point, said Henry, which I view 
wilih peculiar astonishment ; I mean, the cruel, bitter, 
and sanguinary spirit of the papists against those 
whom they denominate heretics. They call them- 
selves catholics: that must be by catachresis; for 
surely no people are more destitute of a catholic 
spirit, except perhaps the followers of the Arabian 
impostor, and they do not hold in their hands the' 
volume of mercy and love. It is as strange as it is 
melancholy to observe how the benevolent spirit of 
the gospel is exchanged by them for a spirit of the 
most relentless ferocity. 

There is too much reason, said Bernard, for your 
remark: the annals of popery record many a san- 
guinary work ; but in all cases the bigot is cruel ; 
for bigotry is* far more closely allied to the passions 
than to reason ; and the passions of man may be 
easily so excited as to urge him to the perpetration 
of desperate and enormous deeds. Expand the mind ; 
invigorate reason ; and ferocity is diminished. There 
are bigots among all parties of men, *ven among 
sceptics ; and you will find one spirit of savage 
cruelty common to them all. Bigotry, however, in 
the case of the papist, originates in that contraction 
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of mind which necessarily arises from the system 
which he maintains ; hut when he becomes a con- 
sidering and examining man, he will abandon that 
unchristian spirit of which we are speaking. 

There is, said Eliza, no small degree of affinity 
between protestants and papists. Protestantism ia 
only popery free from its excrescences, and animated 
with a better spirit. The protestant says, the Bible 
only : the papist says, the Bible and twenty things 
besides. 

Your idea, said Bernard, is not amiss : lop off the 
twenty things, and protestants and papists aTe one 
homogeneous body. The time may come, and I 
pray that it may soon arrive, when, tp refer to an 
image which I have already used, the remaining part 
of the old tree may be stripped of its moss and ivy, 
and have its dead and crooked branches cut out, and 
appear before an astonished, admiring, and rejoicing 
world in loveliness and beauty. 

That, said Maria, will be a happy time. How 
delightful would it be to see all Europe form one 
Church ; one in name, faith, and spirit ! But is not 
such a thought visionary ? Such a period will never 
be seen. 

I do not say so, said Bernard : but here we are 
bordering on a new subject. Protestantism and Po- 
pery are in many respects one, as we have just ob- 
served ; and the Power which has been put forth to 
reform a part of Europe may again be put forth to 
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reform the remainder of it ; perhaps new Luthers and 
Cranmers are already in their cradles. It is true 
that the doctrine of papal infallibility, and the prohi- 
bition of the free use of the pure Scriptures, seem at 
present to form an effectual barrier to improvement. 
But there is a Being to whom nothing is impossible, 
and who accomplishes his purposes in his own time 
and manner. . Let us patiently wait, and humbly 
pray for his gracious interposition. 

Popery, said Henry, is the Egypt, and Protestant* 
ism the Goshen, of the Christian world* 

Be it so, said Osborne ; but we protestants have 
been, and are faulty, very faulty. Have we duly 
considered our blessings, and have we faithfully im- 
proved them? Our religion is good: but has it 
made us good? 

I fear, said Bernard, that you have proposed a 
question that can only receive a melancholy answer. 

Do not mistake me, said Henry ; I only wish to 
have distinct views of subjects: I would not pro* 
nounce any unmeaning eulogies on some parties of 
Christians, and much less would I utter any invec- 
tives against any party. I would see where error 
prevails, and deplore its prevalence : and as I would 
pray for myself so would I pray for all the world. 

This, said Bernard, is the right spirit and the right 
mode of conduct O that the light of divine wisdom 
may descend on all minds, and that the spirit of di» 
jjne love may animate all hearts !. 
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In that prayer I wish to join you, said Henry ; 
but there is one thought which has often occurred to 
my mind, and which I must mention — I cannot bring 
myself to think, that the priests, at least those of them 
who are men of cultivated minds, can possibly be- 
lieve the things which they inculcate. 

You would lead us here, said Bernard, to the ex- 
amination of a most intricate subject, which I am> 
utterly incompetent to examine. Your thought is 
very natural. It is a most singular circumstance if 
they believe in some of the peculiarities of their sys- 
tem ; but who is able to tell the force of education, 
prejudice, habit, and authority, in the formation of the 
human mind ? 

If they be not sincere in their profession, said Os- 
borne, we are led to a most awful view of their cha- 
racter. 

Of that I am aware, said Henry ; if they be not 
sincere, they must be deceivers of the worst kind. 
Indeed many of them are said to be infidels. 

I would lean, said Bernard, to the most charitable 
view of them, and on the whole regard them as the 
deluded advocates of delusion. I do not doubt, 
however, that there is among them a great deal of 
insincerity. But Popery is a skilful mother; she 
knows how to keep all her children subservient to 
he; will. 

And there, said Henry, is another point that I 
should like to understand — how the priest exercises 
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such authority over the consciences of men, and 
keeps his people in such subjection. 

It is a singular subject, said Bernard, but I am 
unable to give you the information which you wish 
to receive. It probably depends on the ideas which 
are instilled into the tender mind. — But we have said 
enough on this interminable subject I hope that the 
next will be one that is more agreeable. 
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Op our own Church, said Henry, little need he ad- 
vanced. Commendation would only he viewed as 
common-place eulogy ; and we certainly feel no dis- 
position to censure her. 

If I were to speak about her, said Bernard, you 
would perhaps say that I cherished what Bacon calls 
the idols of the den, concealing real defects, and de- 
lineating fancied excellence. 

You have nothing, said Osborne, to fear from us 
on this head ; we look to our Church with veneration 
and gratitude, and we hope to demean ourselves as 
her faithful Children. We think her entitled to our 
highest regard, though we do not ascribe perfection 
to her. 

I consider our Church, said Bernard, to be scrip- 
tural in doctrine and in discipline ; this is the highest 
commendation that any church can receive ; what is 
most conformable to apostolical rule must be most 
perfect in itself. 

The Bible, said Osborne, is the common property 
of all Christians ; the Book of Common Prayer be- 
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longs to us ; whatever its imperfections are, I must 
be allowed to regard it as incomparable. I never 
think of the Liturgy but with feelings of delight ; the 
repetition of it never tires ; it is dignified in senti- 
ment and language ; it is plain, simple, and sublime. 
It is comprehensive, without being vague : and it is 
particular, without being tediously minute. Where 
else shall we find such well-sustained, vital, and solid 
devotion ? 

Nowhere, said Bernard : and I must observe that 
the Articles deserve our highest praise; they are 
scriptural, judicious, and moderate; they form a 
sound compendium of religious truth. 

I am not yet so familiar with them, said Henry, 
as I ought to be ; but is it not strange that there 
should be so much disagreement in the interpretation 
of them, when they were intended to destroy diver- 
sity of opinion, and to establish unanimity and 
peace? 

That disagreement, said Bernard, is to be lamented ; 
but any argument advanced on that ground against 
the Articles would be equally valid if it were advanced 
against the Scriptures. As long as men are proud 
instead of being humble ; as long as they bend truth 
to their minds, and not their minds to truth ; as long 
as they will decide on matters above their compre* 
hension ; as long as they will be metaphysicians in- 
stead of being believers ; it is by no means strange 
that different conclusions should be drawn from the 
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same language. When we become restless and cu- 
rious, it is easy to render obscure even what is ob- 
vious, and to bewilder ourselves and others. Meta- 
physical theologians are like the ancient alchymists; 
they try to find what can never be found. 

I am delighted with our Church, said Osborne, 
for. her moderation on high doctrinal points. She 
gives a just prominence to essential matters. She 
maintains harmony and proportion in her statements : 
every topic of piety is inculcated in an orderly man- 
ner. Her children are taught to receive the doc- 
trines, to imbibe the principles, and to exhibit the 
obedience of the gospel. 

I concur with you, said Bernard ; and of such a 
Church I would say — Esto perpetua. 

You of course, said Henry, must be an admirer of 
the episcopal mode of government. 

Of episcopacy, said Bernard, I am a cordial advo- 
cate : I like to see the three orders of the priesthood : 
I view them as being most in accordance with 
Scripture. 

The fault of our Church, said Osborne, is not in 
the system, but in the administration. 

That is £ tender point, said Bernard : it is easy 
to create an ecclesiastical Utopia ; a Church in which 
every bishop shall be pious, and in which every 
priest and deacon shall perform his duty ; in which 
the highest shall be free from secularity, and the 
lowest faithful in their work. But in the present 
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state of otir nature no polity will be perfect ; we 
must fix our tents where the greatest good is to be 
found ; and labour, pray, and hope for universal im- 
provement. 

But what, said Osborne, is the greatest defect that 
you see in our Church ? 

I am inclined to think with Bishop Burnet, said 
Bernard, that she is on some points too positive, too 
strict and limited. She has insisted upon some 
things which have done much harm without doing 
any good. As to her secularities, I think but little 
about them : perhaps there is room for improvement. 
But the great fault of our Church is not in the 
Church herself, but in her members. 

You may be right in your view, said Osborne : I 
will refer to Burnet at my leisure. The reformers 
did much ; but it is by no. means strange if they did 
not do every thing. 

Certainly not, said Bernard ; but our Church, in 
my opinion, did not duly improve the severe ordeal 
through which she past in the great Rebellion. But 
I feel no inclination to enter into particulars. 

But, said Maria, it is painful to consider that 
among the members of such a Church comparatively 
few are seriously attentive to true piety : can any 
cause be assigned for this ? 

Many causes, said Bernard, may be assigned for 
it. As to the clergy I shall only observe, that when 
religion has ceased to be a studied, esteemed, re- 
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garded, and influential cause in a land, the priest* 
hood of that land must have been forgetful of their 
duty and unfaithful to their trust. But as to us 
laity, we are as faulty and criminal in our depart- 
ment as the clergy in theirs. Religion is banished, 
generally speaking, from our houses, and only finds 
a dweDing in the Church. Let me not be here ac- 
counted harsh : I only ask, In how few of our fami- 
lies, comparatively speaking, is the word of God 
daily read, and God daily worshipped ? We have 
little or no moral discipline in our houses. How is 
it possible then that religion should flourish among 
us ! We might as reasonably expect a plentiful har- 
vest without cultivating the soil, or sowing it with 
seed. 

This is a melancholy statement, said Henry ; but 
I fear that it is a true one. What can be done to 
remedy the evil ? 

That, said Bernard, is a difficult question to an- 
swer. The serious clergyman who directs his atten- 
tion to this subject in a practical manner generally 
finds but small success to attend his efforts. Family 
prayer may be adopted by a few cottagers; it is 
maintained for a little time, and then falls into 
disuse. We want the powerful influence of example. 
The opulent of a district might here exert their in- 
fluence on their inferiors in a most beneficial man- 
ner : and if they were to adopt the regular practice 
of family religion, the labours of the clergy among 
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the poor would) probably, be far more easy and suc- 
cessful. But when will tbey adopt it. 
* You are right, said Osborne; we who possess 
wealth are top forgetful of our moral influence in 
society: we do. not consider the force of example;, 
we do not improve our talents as we ought to do : 
we live to ourselves. 

Let us pray, said Bernard?, for an increase of 
pious, zealous, wise, discreet, and laborious ministers 
ampng us: and let us pray that there may be a 
plentiful effusion, on all orders of the community, of 
that Spirit without whom nothing is holy, nothing 
is strong. 

This is our duty, said Osborne : the amelioration 
of the whole implies the amelioration of the parts of 
which the whole is composed: even the humblest 
cottager who rules his house well, contributes some- 
thing to the welfare of his country and of his Church. 
I agree with you: if ever our Church is to be a 
prosperous Church, religion must not be the slighted 
and disregarded subject which it has been among us : 
it must be made, not only a ministerial concern, a 
Church concern, a Sunday concern, but it must be 
made the concern of every person, of every house, 
and of every day. 

In our estimation of the Church, said Henry, we 
are agreed. The best things may be, and in general 
are, most grossly abused : but this does not deduct 
from their worth : they remain the best things still. 
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All parties or denominations of Christians, said 
Bernard, have their peculiar and characteristic evils. 
Doctrinal sterility, mystical refinement, morbid feel- 
ing, and superstitious love of ceremony, may be seen 
in different quarters around us: and in our own 
Church formality and carelessness about religion are 
the prevailing bane. If we rightly attended to the 
improvement of our blessings, we should have piety 
of a superior order, wise, vital, and practical, charac- 
terised by calmness, decision, depth, and humility. 
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We have now concluded, said Eliza, our cursory 
view of parties : we may henceforth converse on more 
familiar topics. The more minutely we explore the 
moral map of the world, the more we discover of what 
is humiliating and painful to contemplate. 

Put, said Bernard, I will introduce you to a new 
sect; to one of which perhaps you have not yet 
heard ; I mean Modernists. 

You seem mueh attached, said Eliza, to novel and 
singular terms. 

This you will excuse, said Bernard; singular 
terms are necessary where we have singular things to 
describe. 

But whom, said Eliza, do you mean by Modern- 
ists ? I have 'heard of no such persons. 

I mean by them, said Bernard, those who are and 
yet are not religious. 

A strange answer, said Eliza ; you seem to delight 
in paradox. 

I will be more explicit, said Bernard : by Modern- 
ists I mean those who give some attention to religion, 
but who are so polite, so studious of giving no of- 
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fence, that their religious profession is in feet a mere 
nothing. The Modernist is a person of accommoda- 
tion. He is any thing ; religious or not religious, ac- 
cording to place and circumstance. 

Your notions of men, said Eliza, are rather curious : 
if you were young I should say that you were fan- 
ciful : at any rate, your idea is novel to me. 

Its novelty, said Bernard, is certainly no recom- 
mendation to it ; the question is, Is the idea correct? 

I am always unwilling to think, said Maria, that 
those who regard religion can regard it defectively. 
Misconduct in such persons must involve them in 
awful guilt, since they must flagrantly transgress 
against knowledge and conviction. 

I am aware, said Osborne, that in various instances 
religion is taken up as a sort of fashionable thing ; 
many characters therefore may be found that would 
not endure a strict examination. 

Only consider facts, said Bernard ; in what manner 
do some persons regard religion ? The notion which 
Maria has just advanced does credit to her benevo- 
lent feelings, but the close inspection of the world 
will soon undeceive her. I might divide Modernists 
into two classes ; those who are indifferent about re- 
ligion, and those who make a defective profession of 
it ; it is to the last that I now allude. 

You now speak more intelligibly, said Eliza; I 
wish to hear your sentiments about this defective 
profession. 
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Some of these persons, said Bernard, would not be 
righteous over-much ; some of them would not be 
Calvinists ; some of them would not be Evangelicals ; 
some of them would not offend the world, or incur 
its laughter and censure ; some of them would unite 
much worldly conformity with their religion ; some 
of them seem to carry a veil with them, so that they 
can conceal or display their religion as seems most 
convenient and agreeable ; some of them dread to be 
accounted austere, melancholy, and, which would be 
most unfortunate, singular. I know not how far I 
might proceed in this manner. 

This is sufficient, said Eliza ; but surely no per- 
sons who are serious can continue to be such cha- 
racters for any long period. Those who thoughtfully 
and devoutly study the Scriptures eannot trifle with 
religion. 

In some cases, said Bernard, the Bible is thought- 
fully and devoutly studied, and light increases, prin- 
ciples are strengthened, and this moral indecision, 
this moral pusillanimity, this spurious delicacy, is 
laid aside, and the character stands forth in its proper 
distinct features; but there are those who do not 
thus study the Bible, and these remain what I have 
termed Modernists. There are sacrifices which they 
cannot make. Without decision and fortitude no 
person can be a firm and magnanimous Christian. 

Religion certainly, said Osborne, does not call us 
to be unsocial or morose ; as for singularity, the idea 
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is vague ; but if separation from folly and evil, and 
attachment to wisdom and goodness, cause a man to 
be accounted singular, his singularity is honourable, 
and not ridiculous. I am convinced that the con- 
sistent Christian must be separate from the world. 
If we gain the mdiscriminate favour of the world, it 
affords a full proof that we are in some respects un- 
faithful to our cause. 

I perfectly agree with you, said Bernard ; and I 
cannot bring myself to think highly of him who 
shows himself to be, in fact, a piece of compliance 
and accommodation. Of this too I am persuaded, that 
if a person maintain this feeble and versatile sort of 
character, whatever good he may do by the better 
part of his exertions, he demolishes it by his tempor- 
izing arts and measures, so that he does really no* 
thing. 

Nothing really valuable you mean, said Osborne ; 
•and I am of your opinion. In short, we had better 
let religion alone, unless we give ourselves up to its 
holy guidance and government. Of all amalgams, 
an amalgam of religion and of the world is the worst. 

I am glad, said Henry, that you have touched on 
this subject ; but I almost tremble at the dangers to 
which we are exposed. 

Be rightly sensible of them, said Bernard ; beware 
of ever being in a moral view an amphibious creature. 
I inculcate nothing inconsistent with reason and pro- 
priety. Religion is perfect reason, for it is the reason 
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of God. But if we be the true disciples of Christ, 
we must be the followers of Christ ; we must imitate 
his example. 

Every age, said Osborne, has its peculiar evils ; it 
is a valuable branch of knowledge to be acquainted 
with them, that we may guard against them. 

Such, said Bernard, is the case ; but it is difficult 
to speak wisely on the peculiar features of the day 
in which we live ; for the objects which we contem- 
plate are too near, and are seen under too large an 
angle. If a former age in our land had hypocrisy as 
a feature, perhaps a slight, crude, superficial profes- 
sion, is one of the features of the present times. 

I have lived long, said Osborne, among Modernists 
of your first class ; but may I never be found among 
those of the second. 
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There is not a greater character on earth, said 
Bernard, than that of a faithful pastor. His worth 
cannot be fully appreciated. The hero, the senator, 
and the philosopher are great among men ; but what 
is their worth, (not that 1 wish to undervalue it,) 
when compared with the emancipation of immortal 
souls from moral evil, and the education of them for 
eternity ? 

Your estimate is just, said Osborne ; but what is 
your idea of a faithful pastor ? 

Many things, said Bernard, enter into the compo- 
sition of his character ; many natural, acquired, and 
gracious endowments ; it is needless, I think, to en- 
ter much into particulars. 

You say much in a few words, said Henry ; you use 
the art of condensation when you choose. 

He must be evangelical, said Eliza ; that is, he 
must be one to whom that epithet belongs. 

A Christian minister, said Bernard, preaches the 
Bible, and therefore he must be evangelical. All 
revelation is one thing ; it is Evangelism ; Evangel- 
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ism in different modes of revelation. It is true, 
there are many ways of doing the same thing. Let 
it suffice to say, that a faithful pastor preaches truth 
in all its parts, in its proportions, and in its genuine 
spirit. He has, by the inspiration from above, a 
spiritual understanding of the Scriptures. He studies 
them, loves them, and endeavours to state rightly 
what they reveal. 

But, said Henry, you will be accounted an enthu- 
siast if you make a hidden, mysterious, spiritual 
agency an essential qualification in the faithful pastor. 

r I fear no censure, said Bernard ; I must have a 
minister of sound learning, and with episcopal ordi- 
nation ; but these alone will not make an efficient 
pastor. The man of whom I speak must have 
something from the treasury above. 

You are right, said Osborne ; if a man go into the 
Church merely as he would go into the army or to 
the bar, he may preach the gospel, but he will not 
preach it as the gospel ; as the message of redeeming 
mercy and grace to an alienated and ruined world. 

' Then again, said Bernard, the faithful pastor is 
known by his life ; by what he is not, and by what 
he is ; by what he does not do, and by what he does. 
He does not go to the frivolous amusements of the 
world ; he is not conformed to the world, but. sepa- 
rate from them ; he is not in any respect a secular 
man. To proceed with negatives, he is not ignorant ; 
he is not a speculative theologian : he is not crude 
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and fanciful in religion ; he is neither a bigot nor a 
latdtudinarian ; he is not indolent or self-indulgent. 

This is very clear, said Eliza ; but 1 wish to see 
the positive part of his character. 

He is correct in his views, said Bernard, sound in 
his principles, animated in his affections, and con- 
sistent in his conduct. 

This is very good, said Maria, but it is very vague; 
for what are we to understand by correct views ? 

By correct views, said Bernard, I mean such as 
agree with the plain and unsophisticated word of God. 
My faithful pastor uses no evasion, distortion, con- 
cealment, or exaggeration. He lays the right found- 
ation, and he builds upon it the right superstructure. 
He does not pass beyond the proper boundary, and 
lose himself in clouds and darkness. He is an advo- 
cate of no human system, because he is the man of 
his Bible. 

This is excellent, said Osborne ; but proceed in 
your delineation. 

His heart, said Bernard ; is right with God. He 
is a sound experimental or spiritual Christian. He 
knows the natural corruption of man, and is anxious 
to be holy. Religion mingles with his thoughts and 
affections ; it is a divine life in his soul ; and, imper- 
fect as he is, he is spiritually minded. 

Rectitude of conduct, said Osborne, will, I appre- 
hend, complete the description. 

It will, said Bernard, if the expression be rightly 
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understood. He is an upright and benevolent man ; 
but this excellence he has* in common with all true 
Christians. In addition, then, to this, he meditates 
and labours for his flock. He is strictly a workman; 
and he strives to be one who needs not be ashamed. 
He is diligent, wise, and discreet. 

I am pleased, said Osborne, with your idea of a 
faithful pastor. I wish that our kingdom, and that 
all the kingdoms of the world, abounded with cha- 
racters that corresponded with it. 

We will not be censorious, said Bernard ; that all 
our pastors are not such persons as I have described, 
is to be deeply lamented ; but let us be thankful that 
we have many who approach to the idea which I have 
advanced, many who correspond with it, and many 
perhaps who far surpass it. 

You are very charitable, said Henry, and I do not 
wish to be otherwise ; but it is evident that we have 
much weakness and folly even among our goodness. 
Authors in our day, if they would win the public ear, 
must be pleasing, taking, accommodated to the pre- 
vailing taste ; and this is too much the case with re- 
spect to ministers. How many of the heralds of di- 
vine truth forget the vigour of plain and manly sense, 
and abound with that crude but brilliant effusion 
which pleases superficial minds ? 

I am an old man, said Bernard, and I like to look 
upon things in the most favourable manner. The 
cultivation of charitable feeling is a duty, and the 
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exercise of it is one of the sources of the purest hap- 
piness. I am aware of the truth of your remark to 
a certain extent. In general, what is most popular 
is most worthless. Dwarfs attract perhaps as much 
notice as giants ; apes, as elephants. But this is not 
our subject; we were speaking of the faithful pastor ; 
and, therefore, Henry, I can assure you that he is no 
hunter after favour and applause ; but being wise 
and discreet, as well as decidedly attached to divine 
truth, he endeavours at all times to speak and act 
with pious sense and common sense. 
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Every one, says Osborne, professes to consider the 
times as being very serious, and that human society 
throughout Europe is about to undergo important 
changes. 

And yet men in general, said Henry, act as if the 
spirit of the world were completely asleep : the gay 
hurry to the scenes of amusement, and the dissolute 
still pursue their pleasures. There is no pause, no 
consideration, no improvement. 

Of the times, said Bernard, I wish to think with 
seriousness, but I do not wish to speak of them with 
volubility. They form a great, a complicated, a 
mysterious subject : we confine our attention to hu- 
man polity, but the changes of empires are measure* 
in the moral government of the universal Ruler. 

Very true, said Osborne: my days can be but 
few ; those who are young may see events of which 
I can have no conception. 

The future, said Bernard, is wisely and kindly 
hidden from our view : it is our proper business to 
improve the present, and not to speculate about 
futurity. 
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But the moral and intellectual state of the world* 
said Osborne, is now most deeply interesting ; and 
it is scarcely possible not to employ some of our 
moments in anticipating results. 

That I admit, said Bernard ; and a certain portion 
of such thought may not be improper ; but we are 
not born to be dreamers and prognosticated. 

But you, said Osborne, have your own views as to 
future probabilities. When so much is done for and 
against religion, and when a restless and innovating 
spirit is so actively at work, you must have your 
ideas about consequences. 

Not many, said Bernard; so much depends on 
contingencies, as we name- them, that all calculations 
are perplexing, uncertain, and useless. We have no 
unchanging axioms to lay down ; and how then can 
we arrive at satisfactory conclusions ? 

That is undeniable, said Osborne ; but society is 
undergoing a change. 

Certainly, said Bernard: the intellectual machinery 
begins to work ; and whether we have most ground 
for hope or fear, I am unable to determine. If rea- 
son, truth, principle, conscience, justice, benevolence, 
and all better elements prevail, all will be well ; but 
if passion, error, prejudice, selfishness, and other bad 
elements, prevail, the process will be awful; but 
this is hypothetical, and consequently can mean but 
little. 

Well, said Maria, the destinies of nations are in 
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the] hands of the best Being. If He be lor us, we 
need not regard the machinations of men. 

Here we repose, said Osborne ; but let us glance 
at things ; some dwell on evil, and only anticipate 
calamity ; others dwell on the good that exists among 
us, and apprehend no danger. 

There is good and evil among us, said Bernard ; 
but it is easy to give partial and exaggerated views 
of them ; I feel but little satisfaction in conclusions 
that are derived from such contemplations. 

We have among us, said Henry, much ignorance, 
error, and vice : but perhaps our countrymen are not 
worse on the whole than they were at any former 
period. 

Our population is great, said Bernard, and the bad 
among us are numerous ; but certainly there is much 
to approve and admire in every quarter. Our people 
liave yet, viewed as a mass, much good sense and 
moral sense among them. 

The English, said Henry, are the finest people 
upon earth. They have their characteristic faults ; 
but I cannot retract my eulogy. 

I think you are correct, said Bernard; but we 
cannot here advance an estimate of national cha- 
racter. What I now lament is, that there does not 
seem to be a wakeful and serious spirit of improve- 
ment corresponding with the exigence of the times. 
I do not expect much from political enactments: we 
want sound sense and pious sense in all ranks, such 
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as shall urge us to make a right use of the ines- 
timable blessings which we enjoy. 

God only can give this, said Osborne ; all sound 
wisdom is from above. 

.. He only, said Bernard, can raise up those among 
us, in every walk of life, who can effectually promote 
the health and welfare of society. I shall look to 
the present with delight, and to the future with hope, 
when I see religion Tevered, and religious principles 
acted upon by ever-increasing numbers in all ranks 
of the community* 

For the existing state of society, said Osborne, 
there must be various causes. . 

Of mal-administration among our rulers, said Ber- 
nard, I do not feel inclined to speak. I hope thfy 
will learn wisdom from what they have already seen, 
I admire the English prejudice for what is esta- 
blished ; but this may be carried too far : there is 
such a thing as, that change or improvement in polity 
which prevents an accumulation of evil. But why 
should we discuss such a subject ? 

I see the bearing of your remark, said Osborne ; 
but one thing is evident, what is not good in a moral 
view cannot be truly good in a political view. There 
ought to be nothing in sacred or civil polity, but 
what is founded in justice, benevolence, and pro- 
priety. If this be not duly regarded, a sacred or civil 
polity must contain in it the seed of its own de- 
struction. 
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We are becoming too political, said Bernard : bad 
as things may be, I wish to hope the best. Truth 
will not be vanquished by infidelity : order will not 
be trampled under foot by anarchy. Knowledge is 
diffused, the human mind is restless; but I trust 
that, in the goodness of an all-presiding and all- 
controlling Providence, reason will prevail, and that 
the result will be substantial improvement, and con- 
sequently more excellence and happiness in society; 

I rejoice, said Henry, to hear you speak in such 
encouraging terms ; but all, under God, depends on « 
the line of conduct which we as a nation pursue. If 
we be proud instead of being humble, if we be supine 
instead of being strenuous, if we be loud in debate 
buf inert in action, we certainly stand in a perilous 
condition. 

I agree with you, said Bernard: but here we see 
the inutility of perplexing speculation on the sub- 
ject. What events may take place is to us wholly 
unknown ; but what our duty is may be easily dis- 
covered. Let us attend to ourselves and to our fa- 
milies, and let us be examples to others : our influ- 
ence may be small ; but all that is required of us is, 
to throw it in the right scale. 
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Such were a few of the conversations during Ber* 
nard's visit The young Osbornes were anxious to 
know his views of various subjects, and he could not 
refuse to meet their wishes. In doing this he rather 
consulted their benefit than his own comfort ; for he 
felt no pleasure in the delineation of error and foHy* 
He spent several weeks with them: but the time 
which he had fixed for his return home. was now 
arrived. Hie reader need Hot be told that he took 
his leave of the Hall, and of his valued friends, on 
one of the finest mornings of autumn, when the sun, 
looked on the world through a veil of fleecy clouds, 
when the trees were beautiful in their sere foliage, 
and when the face of nature wore an aspect con* 
genial to the pensive but happy feelings of all the 
party. 

Separation is an affecting word. We pity the man 
who has not a chord in his heart that vibrates at the 
sound. It softens, it melts, it overpowers the heart. 
Let the stoic smile : let the man of the world ac- 
count it womanish weakness ; but he does not deserve 
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to possess a friend who does not meet him with the 
heart's warm joy, and who does not part from him 
with the heart's keen and tender anguish. But while 
we thus advocate the cause of feeling, we would not 
forget the mind. The tenderness of affection is per- 
fectly compatible with the dignity of wisdom. 

In the course of thirty years, said Osborne to his 
friend, you have paid several visits to the Hall, but 
this, I am persuaded, has been the most agreeable. 
Our next meeting will probably be where we shall 
part no more. 

That we will leave, said Bernard, to the Disposer 
of all events. We have seen many days : may the 
residue of our lives be well employed! The remem- 
brance of this visit, although the ladies have contrived 
to conduct me into the tangled paths of controversy, 
will gladden my heart through the remainder of my 
pilgrimage. The good Shepherd will take care of all 
his flock. 

I review the visit, said Osborne, with gratitude 
and delight You have benefited us by your con- 
versation, and we shall now have the benefit of your 
correspondence. 

As to human aid, said Bernard, you have every 
thing in the Rector that you need. We all are in the 
kinds of (rod : if we follow hard after him, he will 
be always with us. 

Some time was spent in grave conversation: at 
length the carriage drove up to the door : the vene- 
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rable old man took leave of all around him with 
tenderness, simplicity, and composure ; and the car- 
riage was soon out of sight. Osborne withdrew to 
the library ; the ladies retired to their own room ; 
and Henry walked about the garden in happy sad-, 
ness, delighted with the thought, that " the hoary 
head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of 
righteousness. 1 ' On his return to the house he found 
his sisters in the parlour, and they freely conversed 
about their beloved and revered relative. 

How insipid, said Henry, would the conversation 
of Bernard have been to us if we were the dupes of 
error and the votaries of fashion. The grave and the 
gay are, like the antipodes, opposite to each other. 
They are distinct fraternities. What seems wisdom 
to the one seems folly to the other. But what a 
pleasing character is Bernard! He is firm, calm, 
and intelligent He commands esteem by his wis- 
dom, affection by his kindness, and veneration by 
his piety. The best and most powerful demonstration 
of the truth of Christianity is the life, conduct, spirit, 
and language of such a believer in it. If I live to 
see old age, I can wish for nothing but for such an 
old age as that of Bernard. 

The ladies approved of what their brother had 
advanced. Maria, indeed, said but little, but Eliza 
was earnest and fluent in his eulogy, and had the 
pleasure of raising a smile on the countenance of her 
father, who had entered the room while they were in 
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the midst of their colloquy. He freely expatiated 
on the character of his friend, and concluded with 
observing, that we act justly in admiring what is 
excellent, but that a greater point of justice is, to 
imitate the excellence which we admire. 

Maria acquiesced in the remarks of her father. We 
have made, said she, considerable addition to our 
stock of knowledge ; but knowledge that is not re- 
duced to practice, is like money deposited in the 
oofiers of a miser, which is of no use to himself or to 
others ; and surely he who knows most, is under the 
strongest obligation to lead the best life. 

Very true, said Osborne ; and, therefore, while we 
remember the excellence of our friend, we must ad- 
vance in the path of rectitude with greater diligence 
and alacrity. 
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The Rector and the Curate visited the Hall the next 
day, and Bernard soon became the subject of con-' 
versation. The Rector spoke of him as one who, 
from the soundness of his views, the amiableness of 
his disposition, and the propriety of his conduct, was 
an ornament in society. The Curate was rather 
perplexed how to give his opinion; but he at last 
admitted that he was truly pious, and certainly was 
not infected with ultraism. 

I hope, said the Rector to him, that you will 
henceforth feel less inclined to dwell upon abstruse 
and litigated questions in theology, being convinced 
that the highest excellence can be obtained without 
such discussions. 

The conversation of Bernard, said the Curate, has 
not been without effect : perhaps I may feel some- 
what more favourably inclined towards moderation 
on some points. 

Complete changes, said the Rector, are not wrought 
in a day,' at least not in thinking minds. I am glad 
that you are convinced of the justice of my conduct 
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in always reminding you of sobriety in your state- 
ments of divine truth. 

It is very difficult, I suppose, said Osborne, to 
steer a right course. It is not an easy thing to avoid 
extremes. Here indifference fens us with its cold 
wing, and benumbs our faculties : and there passions 
are turbulent, prejudice is strong, and zeal is im- 
moderate. 

Dull lukewarmness and unbridled zeal, said the 
Rector, are extremes; but true moderation is wise 
and deliberate, and keeps from both these evils. 
Bigotry resides in her Vatican, and her language is, 
All are wrong who do not precisely think as I think* 
Latitudjnarianism is the offspring of stupid indiffer- 
ence and weak goodnature ; and her language is, 
Whether we are right or wrong in mere speculative 
matters, can be of no great moment. 
. Of the two evils, said the Curate, I would rather 
lean to bigotry ; for the bigot has a creed, and grasps 
something, but the latitudinarian has no creed, and 
grasps nothing. The bigot has a fixed character, 
but the latitudinarian. is a moral chamelion ; he is 
every thing and nothing ; the friend of all and the 
friend of none. 

Happily, said the Rector, we need not lean to 
any extreme. True candour and moderation, the 
offspring of wisdom and charity, are remote from all 
descriptions of ultraism. I must have my reasons' 
and arguments for all my predilections : I must sea 
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my path straight before me : I must reflect on the 
results and consequences of measures and opinions : 
I must 9 in a word, steadfastly adhere to truth; and 
while I look to truth, reason, and charity, my cha- 
racter will be firm and decided, but it will have no 
harshness, severity, and extravagance about it. 
. But, said Henry, you will not generally please 
unless you commend the different parties of Chris- 
tians, and freely associate with them. We live in a 
day of great and increasing liberality. 

Generally to please, said the Rector, is not toy 
object ; I wish to regard what is most just, solid, 
and beneficial. I feel no disposition to fawn, flatter, 
and compromise. When I see Christians heterodox 
in doctrine, and disorderly in discipline, I should 
not act consistently with my ideas of truth, justice, 
and duty, if I said or did any thing which. might 
lead to the conclusion that I favoured them. Unsound 
doctrine, and unsound discipline are, in my view, 
disorganizing elements. I most heartily wish for the 
prevalence of candour, charity, and benevolence; 
but I also wish for the prevalence of wisdom, de- 
cision, and firmness. Englishmen, I am aware, are 
growing, as they think, very liberal : perhaps they 
will do well to take care lest they grow very unwise. 

My Mend Bernard, said Osborne, thinks and 
speaks for himself: he has his reasons for every 
thing : he has his arguments for whatever he mam- 
tains. He is explicit, but not dogmatical; decided, 
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but not obstinate. He is as kind as he is intel- 
ligent. 

What principally arrested my attention, said the 
Curate, was his humble, unaffected, uniform, and 
spiritual piety, with such modesty and diffidence on 
high doctrinal topics. All that he advanced was 
scriptural : but his thoughts and expressions take no 
colour, no tinge, from the peculiarity of human theo- 
logical systems. He has compelled me to see, that 
when we ascend to mysteries, we ought to be modest, 
and not to declaim with zeal of spirit and fluency of 
diction. 

The true Christian, and the true churchman, said 
Osborne, will be thus pious and moderate. The 
Bible, the Common Prayer Book, and the Homilies, 
are free from extravagance. - 

But I am told, said the Curate, that in proportion 
as true Christians advance in piety, they will become 
Calvinistic. I question the justice of the remark. 

If, said the Rector, it be Calvinism to discover 
more of the disorder of human nature, to look more 
simply to the Redeemer, to depend more entirely 
on the agency of the Sanctifier, I grant that they 
will become more Calvinistic ; but if it is intended 
to be maintained, that they will become more at- 
tached to the peculiarities of that theological school, 
I must deny the conclusion. It too often happens, 
I grant, that serious Christians, (not knowing, to 
speak so, when they are well off;) plunge into such 
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speculations, and the consequence- not unfrequently 
is, that they exchange principle for notion, and ex~ 
perierice for profession. Those who are vehement 
about theological metaphysics, (and such is the name 
that I give to these subtile lucubrations,) very fre- 
quently become such that we can only say of them, 
that their piety is very problematical. 
• I do not doubt, said the Curate, the accuracy of 
your statement. I observed with pleasure, that Ber- 
nard seemed always glad to turn away from a du- 
bious or abstract point, to dwell on some vital and 
practical subject. He chose rather to walk in a fertile 
and lovely valley, than to climb to the summit of a 
lofty but barren rock. 

Such was his conduct, said the Rector, and such is 
the conduct of every wise man ; and I would here 
observe that we feed our flocks, and act the part of 
wise and good shepherds, when we preach plain, 
sound, practical piety ; doctrine, spirituality, and 
obedience, in their relations and proportions. 

But really, said the Curate, ladies, of course I 
mean some ladies, are very fond of high doctrine. I 
was lately in the company of two ladies who spoke 
of the highest doctrines with amazing fluency ; who" 
descanted with the greatest freedom on the ministerial 
labours of serious clergymen ; and who concluded by 
extolling a few preachers, because they were so spi- 
ritual in their statements that ordinary Christiana 
could not understand them. 
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You are still the Curate, said Osborne ; but cer- 
tainly the exorbitance or silliness of a few affords no 
ground for a general censure. 

I myself, said Eliza, might have formerly spoken 
with equal temerity and absurdity. But young ladies 
are no oracles; nor indeed are young gentlemen; for 
they often advance what they are afterwards obliged 
to retract. 

Before we become sober-minded, said the Rector/ 
we are all exposed to various improprieties of senti- 
ment, expression, and conduct. Time, in the case 
of the wise, corrects out errors and blunders, as attri- 
tion in the course of years wears the rough stone into 
a smooth and polished pebbler Feeling, however, 
with all its aberrations, is far better than coldness 
with all its correctness ; for where there is life there- 
may be improvement, but where there is death, all is 
fixed and stationary. 

I hope, said Eliza to the Curate, that you did not 
fail to give those ladies some good advice. 

No, said the Curate, I let the thing pass ; for you 
must be aware that I trembled before such animated 
eloquence. 

You repeat it then, said Eliza, for our benefit. 
Perhaps we have ingenuity enough to extract good 
from the absurdities of others. 

To extract, said the Rector, good from evil, wis- 
dom from folly, and prudence from imprudence, is a 
superior sort of alchymy. 
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But, said Osborne, we now cleariy see the best 
way ; it is to be bumble and moderate in our views 
of truth, and to be kind and candid in our spirit to- 
wards all men. 

, Undoubtedly, said the Rector ; let wisdom, reason, 
decision, firmness, all the strong elements of cha- 
racter, be united with charity, candour and meekness. 

The former, said Osborne, properly constitute the 
character; the latter form the soft colouring that 
gives it all its charms and attractions. 

I should like, said Henry, to be conversant with 
creeds and parties, as Bernard is ; and to think with 
correctness, feel with kindness, and act with pru- 
dence, as he does* 

Recollect, said the Rector, that such a character 
was not formed in a day ; it is the long and slow 
production of many years. You behold it now in all 
its autumnal richness, mellowness, and maturity. He 
has read much, made many observations, and thought 
largely, deeply, and closely. I will allow you to 
commend him ; I wish you to imitate him ; and I 
hope that in due time you will equal him. 
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I cannot forget, said Eliza, what Bernard advanced 
respecting the Modernist. 

The open opposer of religion, said the Rector, is a 
dark character ; but there are those, I fear, who in- 
jure it more than he does. 

To whom do you allude? said Henry. Are there 
any classes of men who yet remain to be described. 

I allude, said the Rector, to unsound Christians ; 
to those who. profess a zealous attachment to doc* 
trines, but who are careless in their lives. The va- 
riety of moral character is almost boundless. We 
have fashionable Christians, half-way Christians, 
speculating Christians, and lax professors. 

This is a painful view of things, said Osborne; the 
bulk of mankind think but little about religion ; this 
is strange ; but it is more strange that those who 
think about it should not treat it aright. 

Of the deceitfulness of sin we comparatively know 
little, said the Rector ; but we see it producing an 
inconceivable variety of painful moral phenomena in 
every quarter,. 
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If it is easy, said Maria, to speculate in religion, 
or to assume a profession of piety, yet how can any 
one speak of religious experience unless he be an 
experienced Christian ? 

There is such a character, said the Rector, as the 
Moral Pretender ; he talks of doctrines which he does 
not understand, and of experience which he does not 
feel. Men may talk of vital godliness as of other 
things, without possessing it By reading and heart- 
ing, by feelings and fancy, we may make spurious 
attainments in religion, by which we may deceive 
both ourselves and others. 

I have heard you censured, said Eliza, for not 
preaching enough about experimental religion. You 
are accounted cool, clear, and argumentative. You 
have reasons for your mode of preaching. 

I wish, said the Rector, to give every subject the 
measure of attention which I think that it demands. 
But I am of opinion, that there is nothing in religion 
of which we may not assume the semblance. We 
may call our notions knowledge, and our imaginations 
experience; our benevolence charity, and our mo- 
rality practical piety. In short, we may mistake 
sparks of our own kindling for the tire from above. 

You almost make me tremble, said Maria; we 

ought to examine ourselves with the greatest fidelity. 

But let us trace the evil to its source, said the 

Rector; when men become religious from caprice, 

accommodation, interest, or mere contagion, they 
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only make themselves moral pretenders ; there is 
such a thing as climbing into the fold, and of not en- 
tering into it by the gate of a real repentance. 

I hear with attention, said Henry ; the subject is 
new to my mind. 

Hence, said the Rector, I judge of no man by the 
profession which he may make, or by the dialect 
which he may use. I look to his life, and that for a 
long period; the mushroom springs up almost at 
once, but the oak is of slow growth ; the one is feeble 
and soon perishes ; the other is strong and durable. 

But how, said Henry, shall we distinguish between 
a true and a spurious experience in religion ? 

Nothing, said the Rector, is pure and perfect in 
man, He who is " led by the spirit" is the person 
who has true experience. But in a variety of cases 
we are not able to distinguish between divine and 
human influence. We easily mistake the brisk or 
tardy flow of animal spirits for the operations of grace. 
We mistake natural hilarity for religious joy, and 
natural gloom for religious humiliation of soul. But 
we should judge of experience by the prevailing frame 
of the mind, and by practical results, rather than by 
any occasional feelings. 

I think that your statement is solid, said Osborne; 
but how shall we detect the moral pretender? 

By a nice observer, said the Rector, he will be 
very often found to be cold and careless ; there is 
something prompt, flippant, superficial, and hollow 
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in his conversation, which renders him suspected. 
He has not the deep tone, or the solemn thought 
that belongs to piety. He puts religion off and on 
with a marvellous facility. He dips into religion, 
but it is not his element. 

You convince us, said Eliza, that Bernard did not 
tell us every thing. 

I have only enlarged, said the Rector, on his idea 
of Modernism, as you have represented it to me; 
and I have spoken on the subject to guard you against 
danger, I trust that you will always beware of pre* 
tension, keep close to the reality of divine things, and 
pray for the influence from above, which alone can 
keep any of us from error and deh&ion* 
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RELIGIOUS COMPLAINT. 



The cause of divine truth, said Osborne, sustains no 
small injury from an ungrounded prejudice, that its 
disciples are morose and severe, gloomy and melan- 
choly. 

As to the prejudices of the world, said the Rector, 
they cannot be wholly removed by any justifiable 
compliance. Piety will be always exposed to oblo- 
quy. The reproach of calumny and the laugh of ri- 
dicule will be always directed against the good. Some 
good people justly incur censure ; and I strongly ob- 
ject to the querulous and sombre spirit and language 
which fall sometimes under my notice. 

But, said Henry, it is better to be sad with the 
pious, than to rejoice with the vain. The unground- 
ed gloom of the good but seldom leads to painful re- 
sults ; but what shall we say of the merriment of the 
thoughtless ? 

There is no solid reason, said the Rector, why we 
should be oomplainers. Our world is a sinful world ; 
folly and misery abound in it. A true Christian has a 
vivid apprehension of all this. Further, he feels him- 
self to be a feeble and polluted atom. This is proper ; 
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but I cannot allow him, acquainted as lie is with the 
grandeur and the consolation of religion, to make 
every sentence which he utters a sort of moral dirge. 

But, said Henry, if the good man is alive to ex- 
ternal and internal evil, it is natural that he should 
be often thoughtful and pensive. Who can smile 
when surrounded by pestilential air ? Who laughs 
and sings in a hospital ? 

Very good, said the Rector ; and yet there is no 
wisdom, advantage, or propriety in always expatiating 
on evil. Advert to temporal matters. Every day 
brings with it its troubles and vexations ; but shall a 
man be always enumerating his trials, sorrows, and 
perplexities ? We should account him destitute alike 
of wisdom and fortitude. We should ask him, Are 
not your blessings more than your troubles ? Thus 
in spiritual things, I would have Christians see and 
feel their blessings, and be thankful. When I hear 
them speak largely of their complaints, I say to them 
— Youjiave spoken of yourselves ; have you nothing 
to say about our Saviour ? 

I am pleased with your statement, said Osborne ; 
we are surrounded and pervaded with evil, and we 
should be alive to it ; but there are such things as 
divine influence and effulgent glory ; and why should 
we be insensible to them ? There is cause for sor- 
row, but none for gloom. Sorrow is a virtue ; gloom 
is a disease. There is cause for grief ; but there is 
also cause for gladness. The sun rises, and we see 
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the magnificence of creation ; it sets, and we sink 
into repose. The seasons revolve ; and they delight 
us with their beauty, or enrich us with their stores. 
Science enlightens our minds ; art furnishes us with 
the comforts of life ; and medicine mitigates pain or 
restores us to health. Above all, religion redeems 
us, and bids us think and feel as the children of our 
heavenly Father, and as the inheritors of final felicity. 
Gloom and complaint cannot be right. 

As to our troubles, said the Rector, they are many ; 
but by our folly we increase their number, or aggravate 
their pressure. The earth is a wilderness ; why then 
should we expect to find it an Eden ? In heaven 
we shall not be tormented with the perplexities of 
of this world ; but in this world we shall not enjoy 
the perfection of heaven. I advocate no stoical apa- 
thy ; and I would advocate no .morbid sensibility. 
I condemn indifference and coldness, for they are in- 
dications of moral lethargy or paralysis ; but I can- 
not vindicate a trembling sensitiveness, for it shows 
that feeling has usurped the place of wisdom. 

I yield the point at once, said Henry, as to tem- 
poral matters ; but persons in spiritual distress may 
be expected to give evident tokens of their affliction. 

Great judgment, said the Rector, is requisite in 
speaking on this subject. Some persons seem to 
speak of darkness and conflict, as if these were their 
favourite topics. But there is a right mode and a 
proper season as to these things ; and unless these 
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are regarded, the individuals in question derive no 
benefit themselves from what they advance, and they 
may injure others. 

You speak, said Henry, with your usual caution ; 
but you must admit that sorrow is an ingredient in 
all true piety. 

He that is a stranger, said the Rector, to religious 
sorrow, must be a stranger to religious joy. Various 
measures of darkness, solicitude, and sorrow generally 
accompany repentance ; and in persons of delicate 
mental fabric and of lively feelings, we may expect 
to see occasional dejection and gloom. Where the 
mind is not properly informed in the nature of reli- 
gion, or where some erroneous sentiment has been 
adopted, it is not strange that there should be distress : 
and in all cases the cloud will gather at times. But 
in general, a uniform strain of gloom and complaint 
for a long period is an indication of weakness or of 
inconsistent conduct. 

I am glad to hear you speak, said Osborne, in 
this discriminating manner ; the subject is important. 

Gloom and complaint, said the Rector, may ge- 
nerally be traced to obvious causes ; to misconduct, 
to want of circumspection, to neglect of religious du- 
ties, or to the indulgence of some sin. If the cham- 
bers of the heart be filled with the dust of the world, 
or defiled with some unholy passion, or be the seat 
of some undethroned idol, how can solid peace be 
enjoyed ? 
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I understand this, said Henry ; we must be sincere 
and faithful in religion if we would enjoy its conso- 
lations. 

Let the mind, said the Rector, be enlightened with 
sacred knowledge, let the heart be renewed by grace, 
let the practice be regulated by the divine law, and 
let indolence and inconsistency be guarded against; 
then the joys of religion will be experienced. Sin- 
ners we are ; and we must exercise humility and re- 
pentance all our days. 

But you will not allow Christians, said Henry, to 
be always expatiating on their spiritual troubles. 

Certainly not, said the Rector ; the splendid de- 
lineation of rapture, and the dark delineations of dis- 
tress, are, in my opinion, more injurious than bene- 
ficial. Who does not know, that in the exercise of 
the purest joy, and of the deepest sorrow, the soul is 
more inclined to be silent than to be loquacious ? 
Genuine experience I advocate ; but I wish to dis- 
tinguish between the work of God on the soul, and 
the diseases and fancies of man's wayward mind. 

You maintain, said Osborne, the integrity and the 
dignity of piety. 

If Christians will be miserable, said the Rector, 
until they are totally exempt from evil, they must be 
miserable through the whole of life. Unmingled en- 
joyment is not the portion of mortals. I wish all 
men to be alive to good and evil. I account it a 
blessing to be kept daily conscious of the manifold 
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disorder of my fallen nature. Without such a feeling, 
I should conclude that I was the victim of some de- 
lusion. To complain that I am yet imperfect, is to 
complain that I am yet a man. I seek after perfec- 
tion here ; I hope to enjoy it above. I speak of my 
corruptions ; but I also speak of redeeming mercy 
and grace. 

You maintain, then, said Henry, if I understand 
you, that Christians should bear their spiritual trou- 
bles and sorrows, as well as those of a temporal na- 
ture, with calmness, patience, and fortitude. 

Is this wrong ? said the Rector. Let us learn our 
circumstances in the light of divine truth. He who 
is wise will be humble, for his eye and heart are pro- 
perly affected by the sight and sense which he has of 
evil ; but he will be happy, for he is alive to good. 
He will show in the circle in which he moves, that 
the heaven of religion, although not cloudless, is 
generally serene. 

I wish, said Henry, that all complainers could 
hear your sentiments. How would they receive 
them? 

A few, said the Rector, might consider them, and 
derive benefit from them ; but the majority would 
most probably condemn me as one who knew but 
very little about experimental religion, and account 
me an inhabitant of the frigid zone. 
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IMPROVEMENT. 



The subject of your last conversation with us, said 
Maria to the Rector, has engaged much of my atten- 
tion. I do not wish to be a complainer ; but a sense 
of deficiency is painful and oppressive to the mind. 
It is impossible for us to examine ourselves without 
seeing and feeling our manifold imperfection ; and 
surely this must draw a cloud around the mind, and 
lead to expressions of a sombre character. 

You always view things on the dark side, said 
Eliza ; if we refuse to be happy until we are angels, 
we must wait till mortality is laid aside. 

We must know our deficiencies and imperfections, 
said the Rector ; but we must know them, not to be 
gloomy and distressed, but to be humble and diligent. 
I attach the greatest importance to one word — Im- 
provement. If we are always improving, it is a 
proof that we are rightly employed. 

I have often heard you remark, said Henry, that 
it is impossible to be stationary in religion. 

I think that the sentiment is correct, said the Rec- 
tor. You may put before you three classes of Chris- 
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tians ; one class is composed of those who are pros- 
perous in religion, and who are manifestly advancing 
in the divine life ; another class is composed of those 
who are evidently declining and deteriorating in re- 
ligion ; and then you may suppose an intermediate 
class of persons who are apparently stationary. I 
say, apparently ; for I maintain that if a person be 
not advancing in religion, he must be receding in it. 
If we do not daily love God more, we daily love the 
world more. We are always becoming more earthly, 
or more spiritually minded. 

This seems to be incontrovertible, said Henry ; but 
I like your idea of Improvement. We must be always 
advancing ; this is the great point. 

You have the highest authority, said the Rector, 
for forgetting the things that are behind, and for 
pressing onward towards those which are before you. 
The Christian must fight till the victory be won ; 
he must run. till the crown be obtained. 

I admit that, said Maria ; but though the image 
of the valiant warrior or of the earnest runner is 
pleasing to the imagination, yet what shall the Chris- 
tian think or say when on examination he finds it 
difficult to determine whether he be fighting or run- 
ning at all ? 

This, said Eliza, is one of your melancholy 
thoughts with which you are always tormenting 
yourself. 

The complexion, said the Rector, which piety as* 
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sumes in different persons is exceedingly various, and 
that from causes which we are not fully competent to 
examine. But, not to enter into particulars, I feel 
strongly inclined to judge of piety by Improvement, 
rather than by mere feeling, or any expressions that 
may be used to describe it. 

He, said Maria, who really feels himself improving 
in religion must be happy : but what is the case of 
him who does not feel so ? The notions of the mind 
may satisfy some ; but the convictions of the heart 
are serious things. Piety is not reducible to abstrac- 
tion and syllogism; it is moral feeling and moral 
growth. 

And that growth, said the Rector, is always ad- 
vancing in the case of every humble and consistent 
Christian, whether he be conscious of it, or not. The 
plant in good soil grows, although the sunshine does 
not rest upon it every hour. 

That is a consolatory thought, said Henry ; feel- 
ings are connected with present enjoyment, but not 
with our welfare ; at least, all may be well with us 
though from feelings we may reason against ourselves. 

This appears to be the case, said the Rector ; our 
business is to be always going on in the way of duty. 
Our growth will be evident to others, and we shall 
in due time have the comfort of it ourselves. 

Then the point of wisdom, said Henry, is to lay 
more stress on duty than on feeling. 

Undoubtedly, said the Rector ; we should com- 
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mune with our own hearts, and be familiar with our- 
selves. The heart is a painful volume for the best of 
us to read : still it must be read ; and while grief and 
shame are felt on account of the discoveries which we 
make, yet the great point is to be urged, to seek Im- 
provement. 

We are miserably imperfect beings, said Henry : 
he who knows himself best will be most strongly 
convinced of this. 

We shall be such on earth, said the Rector ; our 
daily sins are many ; our corruptions are many ; the 
principles and affections of piety within us are weak 
and mingled with alloy. We may speak largely and 
loftily of faith, hope, and charity ; of humility and 
repentance, of holiness and obedience ; but when we 
faithfully examine ourselves, we shall find, great as 
our reason for thankfulness may be, that we have 
great reason to be ashamed. 

Here, said Maria, you come down to the reality of 
things ; there is a wide difference between our high 
speculations and our real attainments. 

Yes, said the Rector ; a poor man may survey the 
universe ; but the richest noble possesses in fact bu 
a few acres. But your idea is not quite correct ; the 
difference of which you speak only exists between 
'attainment and partial or defective speculation. But 
this subject is illimitable ; I must not enter upon it. 

Perfection is above, said Henry; we must here 
seek the largest attainments. 
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Always, said the Rector, be looking upward and 
going forward ; always be sinking deeper and rising 
higher. All of us are not to be as the oak of the 
forest or as the cedar of the mountain ; but the small- 
est shrub has its growth as well as the largest tree. 

I like your idea, said Eliza ; our happiness will be 
in proportion to our growth and progress. 

The progressive Christian, I apprehend, said the 
Rector, is the happy Christian ; at least, it cannot be 
well with any one except he is continually improving 
in every part of piety. This is a state of pupilage ; 
and he who ranks as a father in religion feels as much 
necessity of still advancing as the youngest Christian 
does. 

I am glad, said Maria, to hear you express your- 
self in this manner ; this is your conviction. 

Certainly it is, said the Rector ; if I were to speak 
of myself, I should say that I know nothing, and am 
nothing. At the same time, I do not wish to be 
unconscious of what, I trust, divine grace has done 
for me. 

But when we hear sermons, said Maria, we often 
say to ourselves — These men, with such lofty views 
and animated feelings, must be happy ; they know 
nothing of the darkness, weakness, and sorrow which 
their hearers lament ; they rise far above these things'. 

That may be a common thought, said the Rector ; 
but we are only men, and we feel as others. But, 
leaving this subject, in a few years you will not feel 
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precisely as you do at present; yet to whatever 
height you may ascend in the scale of sound attain- 
ment, one of the feelings which you now have will 
be always entertained — a sense of imperfection. He 
who climbs highest up a hill will have the largest 
prospect before him, and the strongest perception of 
magnificence, but he will also have the most power* 
fill conviction of the weakness of man. I leave the 
application of the image to yourself. 

I am fully satisfied, said Maria ; I will endeavour 
not to complain, and I hope that I shall always en- 
deavour to improve. 
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REVIEW OF LIFE. 



Sixty years, said Osborne, in prospective view, and 
the same number of years in retrospective view, ap- 
pear very differently. When years lie before us, we 
amuse ourselves with various schemes and imagina- 
tions ; but when they are past, we find no satisfac- 
tion except in the good that we have received or 
done. In youth we hope that life will furnish us 
with delights ; in age we wish that it had abounded 
with duty. 

I cannot question, said Henry, the truth of your 
assertion. It is to be lamented that pleasure should 
occupy so many of our thoughts, and duty so few of 
them. 

You, said Osborne, have entered betimes on the 
path that will afford you satisfaction. But tell me, 
can you describe a worthless day ? 

I often think, said Maria, that all my days are 
such. I seldom feel inclined to delineate them mi- 
nutely ; they will not endure a rigid review. 

Ah, my daughter, said Osborne, the wing of every 
fleeting moment is stained with evil : but yet a day 
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spent under the control of religion is not to be com- 
pared with one that is spent under the control of folly . 
If self-complacency indicates pride, yet undue degra- 
dation is not humility. But I will describe to you 
a worthless day. It is begun, continued, and closed' 
without any serious reference to eternal things. It 
may be spent in idleness or toil, in frivolity or grave 
employment ; but it is spent for our own gratification 
and temporal interest. The author writes for repu- 
tation, and the reader turns over his volume for 
amusement ; the labourer works for his daily bread, 
the ambitious fawn and flatter to obtain power, and 
the merchant is anxious to accumulate wealth. We 
may glitter as gay, or creep as sordid insects. 
Meanwhile the grandeur and importance of invisible 
things are disregarded ; immortality is forgotten. 
Such a day is worthless ; and I have spent thousands 
of such days. 

At the review of the past, said Henry, we all have 
reason to be humble and penitent. 

But, said Osborne, what a painful and awful sub- 
ject for contemplation is an unprofitable life ! Even 
those who have spent their time well, borne the bur- 
den and heat of the day, improved their talents, and 
done much good in their generation, may well feel 
emotions of awe when they advert to the solemnities 
of the great decisive day. What then must he feel, 
who during half a century has abused his blessings, 
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and lived as one who in fact had nothing to do but 
to gratify his own will ? The retrospective view of 
an unprofitable life is a bitter thing. 
* But, my dear Father, said Eliza, you now rest on 
a solid foundation, and enjoy hope and peace. 

I wish, said Osborne, to be alive to the mercy with 
which I have been visited. The night of ignorance 
is past, and I move in the light of truth. I see the 
glory, and I feel the joy. It is my privilege to re- 
joice and be thankful ; it is my duty to be faithful 
and humble. It is well to be rescued as a brand 
from the burning even at the eleventh hour : but he 
who has spent life to the eleventh hour in vanity must 
always feel shame and sorrow, though he be delivered 
from despair. You, my children, will never feel 
what I feel. Proceed in the ways of wisdom : for 
one day spent in them affords infinitely greater plea- 
sure than thousands spent in the fugitive pleasures of 
the world. 

The ways of wisdom, said Henry, are undoubtedly 
the ways of happiness. I am now a stranger to 
that vacuity and restlessness which I felt when I 
sought that from the world which the world could 
not give me. He who knows God has always an 
object. 

If piety, said Osborne, does not exempt us from 
many troubles, yet sin communicates to us no sub- 
stantial joys. The grief of the pious will be turned 
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into gladness ; but the delights of the vain only lead 
to bitterness. Fifty invaluable years spent in a state 
of alienation from God— such is the history of Os- 
borne. May you spend your days so that the re- 
trospective view of them, when life is drawing to a 
close, may not pierce you with anguish, but inspire 
you with unfeigned gratitude ! 
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BLESSEDNESS AND GRANDEUR OF PIETY. 

It is impossible, said the Rector, adequately to con- 
ceive the grandeur and blessedness that belong to the 
truly religious character. The world may despise 
him ; but the world do not understand him. 

Their estimate, said Osborne, bespeaks a vitiated 
state of mind and heart. We are in general mate- 
rialists in a practical view. We confine our attention 
to what is visible ; we prefer the pleasures of sense 
to the pure and permanent joys of the spiritual na- 
ture that is within us. 

Religion, said the Rector, brings us, when it is 
rightly received, into a new moral world : into a new 
state of spiritual existence. The soul that is enlight- 
ened and purified by the truth expatiates in immen- 
sity. The film is removed, and it sees ; the fetters 
are broken, and it goes forth ; its powers are invigor- 
ated, and it acts as a moral being. Its contempt of 
the world does not result from gloom, disappointment, 
dissatisfaction, or stoical pride and apathy, but from 
a sober and judicious estimate of different objects. 
It recognizes Him whom the world do not recognize ; 
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it beholds a glory which they do not behold ; and it 
cherishes feelings which they do not cherish. 

What you say is true, said Osborne ; but most 
persons would account it a mere revery ; true piety, 
however, is not a gay and splendid illusion, but a 
noble and solemn reality. It is sober and sublime. 
It leaves us on the earth, and teaches us to perform 
our duties as men ; but it also elevates us to heaven, 
•and teaches us to live for eternity. Our conversation 
is above while we are agents below. What a differ- 
ence there is between the man of the world and the 
true Christian ! The one seizes with avidity as his 
chief good a few acres of the surface of the globe ; 
but the other rises above orbs and systems, and fixes 
his adoring eye and his rejoicing heart on the Crea- 
tor of them all. He who has God has all things ; 
and God is the portion of his people. 

You cannot advance too much, said the Rector, in 
praise of real piety. It makes us new ; it makes all 
things new ; but when we dwell on its most sublime 
topics, we should do it with peculiar sobriety and so* 
lemnity of mind. We are mortals below, and not 
angels. We must seek in religion the enlargement 
of our views, the invigoration of our principles, the 
animation of our affections, and the regulation of our 
conduct ; but we must beware of tumultuous feelings 
and idle fancies. Humility and sobriety are always 
essential, and especially when we ascend to those 
heights from which we take the most extensive an 
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magnificent views of divine truth. Happy is be who 
is often engaged in sacred meditation ; but let him 
guard against the gaiety of fancy and the efferves- 
cence of transient feelings and passions. 

Your remark is just, said Osborne : the Scriptures 
are here our model. We find in them no diffuse 
oratory or vehement declamation. The sublimest 
truths are generally conveyed in the most simple 
possible language. God is love* God is light. 
What noble expressions ! They are not elaborate ; 
but they far surpass the most polished periods of ac- 
complished orators. — Derivatively, and in his mea- 
sure, the true Christian is light and love, reflecting 
the perfection of Him who is perfection. 

The true Christian, said the Rector, is a great cha- 
racter We admire the hero, at whose name the na- 
tions tremble; the philosopher, who extends the 
sphere of human knowledge ; and the bard, whose 
song delights thousands through revolving ages. We 
extol the noble and the mighty, whose voice is law, 
whosd smile diffuses gladness, and whose frown 
ereates dismay. But the true Christian, though his 
lot be humble, his name almost unknown, and of 
whose existence not a single trace will in a little 
time be visible, is far greater than these ; for he shall 
be great for ever. 

Moral grandeur, said Osborne, is the real grandeur 
of man. Of this grandeur philosophy may speak in 
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lofty phrase and in musical sentences ; but it is re- 
ligion only which really confers it on any one. 

And let it be remembered, said the Rector, that 
the true Christian is in general greatest when he dis- 
plays the softest and meekest virtues, I would not 
deter him from the noblest exercises of which his 
soul is capable. Let him, occasionally at least, 
climb to the loftiest heights of speculation ; but let 
him commonly be found in the valley, a pilgrim on 
the road, a warrior in the fight, a labourer in the 
vineyard; always humble, penitent, believing, de- 
vout, obedient, resigned, patient, and circumspect. 
This is the great character, according to my estima- 
tion of things. The more we are abased, the more 
we are exalted. 

I admit the justice of your remark, said Osborne : 
the accurate statement of truth and the splendid de- 
lineation of prospect are of no value, unless love and 
humility, in happy and delightful union, pervade our 
souls. The grandeur and beauty of the universe re- 
sult from the combination of many properties in har- 
monious mixture, and not from the prominence of a 
few. 
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The page of the novelist generally abounds with 
statements tliat rather excite the feelings than influ- 
ence the judgment. It serves more to show the 
talents of the writer than to convey a just idea of 
human life. He who chooses fiction as a vehicle for 
communicating his thoughts, will find it difficult to 
confine himself to the level of ordinary experience. 
Some of the detached scenes of our existence may 
indeed far surpass the most vivid creations of fancy ; 
but life is commonly an even and monotonous course, 
more like a stream that flows silently within its banks, 
than like one that is liable to inundations, or that 
abounds with cataracts. 

The good proceed in a regular, uniform, and unos- 
tentatious course of ever-recurring duties, and thus 
mature for a better world. Their joys and sorrows, 
their trials and sacrifices, their virtues and good 
actions, are known to comparatively but few ; and 
to-morrow is little more than a repetition of to-day. 
The vain and thoughtless proceed in their cares and 
amusements, in which there is nothing but a few ac- 
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cidental circumstances to diversify their anxious or 
frivolous career. A few emerge from the great mass 
of human beings to captivate us by their virtues, or 
to shock us by their enormities ; to be held up as 
examples or as beacons; but the majority walk over 
the mysterious sojourn of mortality without obtaining 
much notice, and leave it without exciting much re- 
gret. 

But those statements of human life, and those de- 
lineations of character, which are contrary to our ex- 
perience, or which are much above it, can seldom be 
beneficial, and must be often injurious. They may 
please, amuse, or astonish us; but how can they 
correct our errors, or rectify our principles? In such 
works virtue is seen as a splendid but intangible 
shadow ; and vice only appears as a frightful phan- 
tom, which agitates the breast while it is within the 
sphere of vision. He who wishes to do substantial 
good must not merely awake the passions and fill the 
imagination, but he must properly attend to truth, 
reason, and fact. The writer who riots in a world 
of his own creation, which is peopled with the crea- 
tures of fancy, is undoubtedly the writer that wul 
please his readers ;, but he who confines himself to 
the tame and sober prose of life, is the writer who 
will profit them, if they are willing to be profited by 
him. 

In attempting to give a slight view of the moral 
history of the Osbornes, we have endeavoured to do 
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it in agreement with this idea. They carefully at- 
tended to truth and reality : they indulged in no va- 
garies : they looked upon fancy with suspicion, and 
upon delusion with horror. They were not unac- 
quainted with mental analysis ; and they understood 
the operations of the different faculties of the soul 
when they were acted upon by different causes* So- 
briety was with them a frequent topic of conversation: 
for as they did not wish to be depressed with need- 
less fears, so they did not wish to be animated with 
visionary hopes. We will here give a brief specimen 
of their sentiments on this important subject. 

Sobriety in thought and feeling, said Maria, is in* 
valuable : the want of it must be productive of much 
evil : but most persons have their Utopia. 

Imagination, said Osborne, is frequently a deceiver; 
and those who yield to its influence soon slight the 
oracles of truth and the dictates of reason. The 
real character of life is forgotten amongst airy 
dreams and wild calculations. One anticipates rap* 
tures which he shall never feel, and another pro- 
gnosticates misery in which he shall never be in- 
volved. 

I remember well, said Henry, the vagaries in which 
I have formerly rioted. I expected unceasing and 
unbounded pleasure in the study of literature ; and 
when I directed my attention to religion, I thought 
that it would make me something almost more than 
human. My notion was, that it would scatter every 
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cloud, and exempt me from every evil ; that it would 
remove every thorn from my path, and strew it with 
unfading flowers. 

Life, said Osborne, if we give a preponderance to 
the volatile powers of our nature, assumes a variety 
of fantastic forms, and is adorned or deformed with 
various colours. The evil can only he prevented by 
the legitimate exercise of judgment. This faculty or 
operation of the mind, as a centripetal force, keeps 
the soul from wandering into the fascinating regions 
of inanity. We enter on the stage of life with gay 
expectations ; and each succeeding period is to abound 
with its peculiar felicities. But as we advance in our 
course, we discover the futility of our idle dreams and 
sanguine hopes. The case is much the same in reli- 
gion in countless instances. We exhibit the oper- 
ations of our natural temperament in that momentous 
subject. It certainly becomes us to be watchful over 
our minds and hearts, lest we adopt sentiments which 
we shall be compelled to relinquish ; lest we cherish 
feelings which we must at length confess to be inju- 
rious, and condemn as fallacious ; lest we move in 
eccentric orbits, and obstruct the cause which we are 
most solicitous to promote. 

I cannot for a moment envy, said Henry, the 
slaves of imagination ; I would always confine my- 
self to what is real, solid, tangible, and unquestion- 
able. We are rational and intellectual beings. Ima- 
gination and feeling, (important agents, to speak so, 
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in the world within the breast,) are only usurpers 
when they dethrone the majesty of reason. They 
ought to be subjects in the breast, and not sovereigns. 
I value imagination and feeling, but I would be 
always governed by reason and judgment. 

You will thus, said Osborne, escape many absurd- 
ities and much sorrow. It would be far better with 
many if, instead of glittering in an animated profes- 
sion of religion, and of holding what they cannot de- 
fine or defend, they would condescend to be humble, 
thoughtful, sober, and sedate. 

I think, said Maria, that our notions of life are 
tolerably correct ; we do not expect our path to be 
covered either with thorns or flowers ; we do not 
look upon the world as being either a blooming pa- 
radise or a howling wilderness. Religion will not 
exempt us from trial and sorrow : it is sufficient that 
it will enable us to bear and improve all our afflictions. 

But I delight, said Eliza, in the sublime and lovely 
thought, that if we be truly religious we shall enjoy 
the best portion — " the peace of God." 

" The peace of God," said Maria, is the only solid 
happiness of man. But how often must we lament 
the influence of unbelief, impenitence, pride, self-will, 
discontent, and other unholy feelings! The good 
are undoubtedly partakers of solid happiness, but I 
cannot think that they are strangers to many woes. 
Where there is grace there must be joy ; and where 
there is sin there ought to be sorrow. 
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I would no longer err, said Eliza, as I have for^ 
merly done. The conclusions of reason are the bal- 
last, without which we cannot safely sail over the 
perilous ocean of life. I admit and feel the justice 
and importance of all that has been advanced ; but— • 

But, said Maria, if we admit and feel the import- 
ance of sobriety, it is our duty to act in agreement 
with our conviction. We may talk about seraphs, 
but we must remember that we are miserable sinners I, 
and our great work is, not to dream about holiness, 
but to seek it. 

In the discussion of sobriety, said Henry, we must 
not forget to be sober. The conclusion at which we 
arrive is evident : piety and reason, wisdom and pru- 
dence, judgment and feeling, must never be disjoined; 
for it is by keeping them in the strictest union that 
we shall enjoy the greatest happiness, do the most 
good, and shine in the purest splendour both here and 
hereafter. The sound disciple of the truth moves in 
a regular orbit, and shines in a mild and enduring 
light ; but the victim of imagination is only as a va« 
grant meteor, whose coruscations are fitful, glaring, 
and transient ; the one guides, animates, and com- 
forts us ; the other only perplexes, confounds, amuses, 
and disappoints us. 
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Maria had just read the twenty-sixth paper of the 
Spectator. Henry reminded her of a noble passage 
in the fifty-fourth paper of the Rambler. They 
spoke of the exquisite taste and delicacy of the for-* 
mer, and of the solemn and ponderous dignity of the 
latter. Osborne listened with pleasure to their re- 
marks, and then observed— You direct my mind to 
a subject with which it cannot be too familiar. I 
think of futurity, and feel awe ; I think of the diving 
goodness, and rejoice* 

Death, said Henry, is a solemn event. It is cer- 
tain : it is important ; but in general we do not think 
much about it. 

I think, said Osborne, of the sages of antiquity j 
of a Socrates, a Plato, and a Cicero. How different 
is our state to theirs ! We know what lies before us*; 
hut the great question is — are we prepared for futu- 
rity ? This body, this frail fabric must be soon dis- 
solved ; we must leave the long familiar scenes of na- 
ture, and close our eyes on all the magnificence and 
beauty with which we axe surrounded. There must 
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be a disruption of all the warm ajid tender ties that 
bind us here in an endearing brotherhood. But 
painful as this is, and dark as the regions of death 
are, we have a light that illumines the awful gloom, 
and a consolation that soothes the troubled soul. 
Our separation is but for a season, and we are per- 
mitted to anticipate a permanent reunion. Our re- 
moval hence is only a promotion in the scale of being. 

You, he proceeded, are affected by my remarks ; 
but it becomes you to prepare for the bereavement 
which you must sustain, and which cannot be distant. 
I feel, and you see in me, the infirmities of age ; and 
these are the precursors of that* power before which 
the mightiest and the wisest fall. " I have seen an 
end of all perfection." I can now only lay aside a 
burden which begins to be oppressive. Partaking, 
I trust, of the blessings of redemption, what forbids 
me to exclaim ? — O happy day ! O Glorious hour ! 
when I shall be liberated from the pollutions, suffer- 
ings, and evils of mortality ! O illustrious period, 
when I shall ascend to the immediate vision of glory, 
and to the enjoyment of perfection ; when I shall see 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and martyrs ; when 
I shall mingle with the celestial hierarchy ; and when 
I shall behold the ineffable Jehovah, Father, Son, and 
Spirit, and adore with humility and rapture before the 
eternal throne ! 

He paused, and then proceeded : — The valley of 
the shadow of death is dark, but it is not a starless 
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gloom. The day of our dissolution is a day of an- 
guish ; hut God can and will support us in the suf- 
ferings of expiring nature. I shall not die as a cold* 
presuming formalist. The best of my days have been 
spent in vanity : too small a portion of them has 
been devoted to the great business of life. I have 
not merely learned a creed ; I have felt the power of 
religion. But I turn from myself, from every thing; 
and I rest on that one, great, and glorious Name, 
which only can inspire the soul with calmness, re- 
signation, peace, and joy — the Name of the adorable 
Emmanuel. 

Futurity — what a solemn word ! What an alterar 
tion will there be in our state. The wicked — im- 
mortals in woe — I tremble at the thought. The 
good — how exalted and happy will their condition 
be ! Futurity, unending, unchangeable, to be spent 
among the unmingled elements of perfection and hap- 
piness, with expansion of powers, and with suscepti- 
bility of feelings, peculiar to the disembodied spirit 
—the thought of it fills the breast with delight and 
awe. 

My days on earth must now be few. You will 
remain here for a season, to proceed in your pilgrim- 
age, I trust, in faith and patience. Let us be com- 
forted. As mortals we may drop a tear ; as believers, 
we must rejoice. He who wept at the grave of Laz- 
arus has sanctioned the tear of humanity : but He 
who walked with such dignity, meekness, and com- 
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posure through the closing scene of his life, looking 
to the joy that was set before him, has given us an 
example of resignation which we ought not to forget. 
If we be his true disciples, we shall follow Him here ; 
and what is death, but a transition from darkness 
and vanity to that blissful state where we shall be 
for ever with Him ? 
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To discover the right object, said Henry, and to pur- 
sue it in the right way, is the sum of wisdom. If 
we look on the past and the present, we know that 
we are not what we formerly were. 

We formerly rioted in human literature, said Eliza ; 
but we disregarded the wisdom from above. We 
sought our own ease and comfort, and we forgot that 
we were born to do good. We lived for ourselves 
and for the world; but we forgot to examine our 
moral condition, relations, and duties. We now see 
in a purer light, and we walk in a better way. 

Let us look to the future, said Henry ; what has 
been, we cannot forget ; what is, we know ; but what 
we shall be, is the point to be determined. 

Human resolutions, said Maria, are feeble things : 
they are easily made in our ardour, and as easily 
violated in our negligence. 

That, said Henry, is true and humiliating : but let 
us form our purposes in reliance on Him who alone 
can make us steadfast in them. 

The subject perplexes me, said Maria ; in temporal 
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matters I can only desire meekly to acquiesce in the 
allotments of providence. "Thy will be done." 
Calculation must be idle, for incidents will occur 
which we cannot control, to disconcert our plans and 
to frustrate our hopes. Let me never decline in 
piety ; never deviate from its path ; but be always 
wiser in the wisdom that leads to heaven. Then I 
shall be happy. 

I will only quote, said Eliza, the lines of a favour- 
ite author : 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice. 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 
Sale in His power, whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer : 
Implore His aid, in His decisions rest, 
Secure, whatever He gives, He gives the best. 

They are fine lines, said Henry ; but let us pursue 
the subject. Our privileges are great ; of the judi- 
cious Rector and of the solid Bernard I cannot speak 
in too high terms. The piety of our beloved and 
reverend father is like the mild and glorious splendour 
of the setting sun. To the Tutor I have been greatly 
indebted ; and I can never forget the animated and 
affectionate Curate. We have been kept from errors 
and irregularities ; we have no sentiment to renounce, 
and no step to retrace. Our characters, I trust are 
fixed ; and life is now before us. 

Yes, said Maria, and heaven is before us, if we 
continue faithful through our term of days. 
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We have nothing to do, said Henry, but to pro- 
ceed: but that nothing is every thing. We have 
girded on our armour ; let us not put it off; let us 
not suffer it to rust. We have made our choice ; let us, 
by power communicated from above, be faithful to it. 
I dwell on the future ; but our foresight is small, and 
we have no ability to control events. 

He, said Eliza, who lives well to-day, needs not 
be anxious about to-morrow. 

To be good, said Henry, to do good, and to grow 
in goodness, is our wisdom and happiness. We will 
form no chimerical schemes ; we will not amuse or 
perplex ourselves with mere possibilities. 

Yesterday, said Maria, is fled for ever ; to-day is 
here; to-morrow is concealed in futurity, and we 
may safely leave the events of it to the best Being. 
If we are not careless about him and ourselves, He 
will not be forgetful of us. Let us humbly pass our 
hours in faith, hope, and charity. 

We navigate, said Eliza, a changeful ocean ; but 
we have a sun by day, a polar star by night, and an 
infallible chart, for our guidance. If we attend to 
these we shall be dashed against no rock, we shall 
strike on no shallows, and we shall be injured by no 
tempest. We shall always be going forward to the 
fair haven of repose. This is enough ; of what use 
then can be any resolution ? 

We will close the enquiry, said Henry. Man is 
ready to anticipate the future, when it would be wiser 

T 
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in him if he were careful to improve the present. We 
lay down rules which we cannot keep ; we project 
plans which we cannot execute ; and while we are 
dreaming and projecting for the day that is to come, 
the day that is passes by us without any improvement. 
We will not, therefore, embarrass ourselves with cal- 
culations; we will not amuse ourselves with any 
fancies. We review the past with gratitude; we 
look on the present with Sober joy ; and we anticipate 
the future with cheering hope, but we leave the dis- 
posal of it to Him whose wisdom, power, and good- 
ness are infinite and unchangeable. Our only re* 
solve is, to make no resolve. 
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If in this volume the author have disappointed the 
expectations of some of his readers, there is certainly 
no reason why he should be guilty of wearying their 
patience. They may be ready to exclaim — "What 
a dull volume is this ! No singular enterprise ; no 
striking reverse ; no soft effusion of the heart ; the 
repetition of common truths without the brilliance of 
fancy or the charms of elegance ! A work so unin- 
teresting carries in every part of it the seeds of lite- 
rary death, and must speedily sink into obscurity 
and oblivion." Let such be the verdict of criticism ; 
and yet the author will console himself, as every se- 
rious writer on moral subjects may do, with the re- 
collection, that, if he has failed to please, he has 
aimed to profit his readers. The censure of the 
grave and the laughter of the gay cannot much dis- 
compose him who has no ambition, that " active lu- 
nacy of pride," to win applause by the sacrifice of 
duty. 

Those readers who may favour his pages with their 
approbation, may easily conclude the work by a very 
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slight exertion of their own fancies. The sentiments 
of the Osbornes have been unfolded ; but as the ob- 
ject of the author was moral, he felt no inclination to 
continue the narrative. They may, therefore, sup- 
pose, that Osborne and Bernard are gone to the grave 
in peace ; that the Tutor is engaged in the instruction 
of youth in a serious family ; that the Rector is still 
living, venerable in piety and in age ; that the Curate 
is employed in his sacred office with wisdom and fi- 
delity; that the ladies are married to gentlemen of 
sentiments congenial with their own; and that Henry 
resides at the Hall, sustaining, with credit to himself, 
and with advantage to all around him, the various 
characters of an affectionate husband, a kind lather, 
a faithful friend, and a true philanthropist, anxious, 
studious, an<J laborious to employ his various talents 
for the glory of God and for the good of man. 

If it be observed, that the work only contains the 
most familiar truth, the author would observe, in the 
language of a great writer, that " Truth can' neither 
be too common nor superannuated, nor reason ever 
worn out." Those who read for their benefit may 
perhaps find on these pages some hints that may 
guard them against what is preposterous, lawless, 
and perverse ; that may lead them to admire what is 
excellent, and to approve what is solid ; that may 
suggest a useful train of thought, excite proper 
feeling, and urge them to the adoption of that con- 
duct which is conformable both to piety and reason* 
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The author may be accused of being on some of 
his pages too severe, or even unjust. He can only 
say, in vindication of himself, that he has attempted 
to censure without asperity, and to commend without 
exaggeration : but in such a multiplicity of topics he 
may not always have held the balance with imparti- 
ality. Moral obliquity and absurdity are no subjects 
for acrimonious invective ; and pious excellence Wants 
no aid from oratorical hyperbole and declamation. 
If on some points he may have used too positive 
terms, his readers will examine his sentiments for 
themselves, and use their own judgment ; he would 
only request them to improve what is useful, to for- 
give what is uncharitable, and to reject what is erro- 
neous. 

Here then the author, soliciting no praise, and de- 
preciating no just and merited censure, takes leave of 
his readers. He would only wish them to examine, 
whether religion be any thing, or nothing, to man ; 
and if it be any thing to him, whether it be not every 
thing. Let them seriously and impartially consider, 
whether there is not the greatest possible difference 
between true religion and mere morality, between 
the real and the nominal Christian; whether the 
spiritual change which religion produces be a fancy 
or a reality, injurious or beneficial; whether the 
views, principles, and conduct of the Osbornes are 
not those which every Christian ought to seek ; and, 
in short, whether the grandeur, safety, and happiness 
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of man, as a rational and immortal agent, do not de- 
pend on wise and vital piety. A candid examination 
of these things will lead them, unless reason and 
conscience are totally disregarded, to the only true 
conclusion. Let them not fail, then, to seek that 
energy from the inexhaustible Fountain of all good, 
which leads to the fruition of that spiritual blessed- 
ness which will constitute their joy and triumph and 
glory when the fleeting shadows of earth and time 
shall have vanished from their view for ever, and 
when the regions of the eternal world shall lie un- 
folded before them in all their beauty and magnifi- 
cence. 



THE END. 



OXFORD : PRINTED BY TALBOYS AND BROWNE. 
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